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THE 
MYSTERIES 
oF 


UDOLPHO, 


CHAP. I. 
“ Where’er f roam, whatever realms I fee, 


My heart untravell’d ftill fhall turn to thee,” 
~ - GoLpsmiIt#. 


THe carriages were at the gates at an 
early hour; the buftle of the domettics, . 
paffing to and fro in the galleries, awakened - 
Emily from haraffing flumbers: her un- 
quiet mind had, during the night, prefented — 
her with terrific images.and obfcure circum- 
ftances, concerning her’ affection and her 
future life. She now endeavoured to chafe — 
away the:impreffions they had left on her 
fancy ; but from imaginary evils fhe awoke 
to the confgioufnefs of real ones, Recol- - 
Vou: II: B — geching 


{ 2.) | 
lecting that fhe had parted with Valancourt, 
perhaps forever, her heart fickened as me 
mory revived. But fhe tried to difmifs the 
_ difmal forebodings that crowded on her 
mind, and to reftrain the forrow which fhe 
could not fubdue; efforts which diffufed 
over the fettled melancholy of her counte- 
nance an expreffion of tempered refigna- 
tion, as a thin veil, thrown over the fea- 
tures of beauty, renders them more inte- 
-refting by a partial concealment. But 
Madame Montoni obferved nothing i in this 
countenance except its unufual palenefs, _ 
which attracted her cenfure. She told her 
niece, that fhe had been indulging in fan- 
ciful forrows, and begged fhe would have 
more: regard for decorum, than to let the 
world fee that fhe could not renounce an | 
improper attachment; at which Emily’s 
pale cheek became. flufhed with crimfon, 
but .it.was the blufh, of pride, and fhe. 
made no anfwer.. Soon. after, Montoni. - 
entered the. breakfaft. room, fpoke ‘lirde, 
and {eemed impatient to be gone. , 

3 ‘ . .dhe 
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The windows of this room opened upon 
the garden. As Emily pafied them, fhe faw 
the {pot where fhe had parted with Va- 
Jancourt on the preceding night: the re- 
membrance preffed heavily on her heart, 
and fhe turned haftily away from - ob- 
ject that had awakened it, 

The baggage being at length adjutted, 
the travellers. entergd their carriages, and- 
Emily would have left the chateau with- 
out one figh of regret, had it not been 
fituated in the neighbourhood of Valan- - 
court’s refidence. 

From a little eminence. fhe looked back 
upon Tholoufe, and the far-feen plains of 
Gafcony, beyond which the broken fum- 
mits of the Pyrenées appeared on the dif- 
tant horizon, lighted up by a morning fun. 
«¢ Dear pleafant mountains !” faid the to her- 
{elf, “‘ how long may it be ere I fee ye again, 
and how. much may happen to make me 
miferable:in the-interval! Oh, coulgl now ~ 
be certain, that I fhould ever return to: 


ye, and find that Valancourt ftill lived 
B 2 . fot 
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forme, I fhould go in peace! He will 


ftill gaze on ye, gaze when I am far 


away |”? 


-The trees, that eapentled over the high - 
banks of the road and formed a line of. 
perfpective with the diftant country, now - 


threatened to exclude the view of them; 
but the blueifh mountains ftill appeared 
beyond the dark foliage, and Emily con- 
tinued to lean from the coach window; 
till at length the clofing branches fhut them 
from her fight. 

— Another obje&t foon caught mes atten- 
tion. She had féarcely looked at a perfon 


who walked along the bank, with his hat, | 


in which was the military feather, drawn 


over his eyes, before, at the found of wheels, ~ 
he fuddenly turned, and fhe perceived that - 


it was Valancourt himfelf, who waved his 
hand, fprung into the road, and through 
the window of the carriage put a letter into 
her hang He endeavoured to file through 
the defpair that overfpread his countenance 
as fhe paffed on.. The remembrance of 

; that 
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that fmile feemed impreffed on.’ Emily’s 
mind for ever. She leaned from the wir- 
dow, and. faw him ona knoll of the broken 
bank, leaning azain{ft the high trees that 
waved over him, and purfuiug the carriage 
with his eyes. He waved his hand, and Shle 
continued to gaze till diftance confufed;his 
figure, and at length another turn of the 
road entirely Ghar him' from: her 
fight, 

Flaving ftopped to take up Signor Co 
vigni at a chateau on the road, the travel- 
Jers, of whom Emily was difrefpectfully 
feated with Madame Montoni’s woman in 
a fecond carriage, purfued their way over 
the plains of Languedoc, The prefence 
of this fervant reftrained Emily from read- | 
ing Valancourt’s letcer, for fhe did not 
choofe to expofe the emotions it might oc- 
cafion to the obfervation of any perfon. 
Yet fuch was her with to read this his laft 
communication, that her trembling hand 
was every moment onthe point of breaking — 
the feal. | 

B 3 At 
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At length they reached the village, 


where they ftaid only to change horfes, ' 


without alighting, and it was not till they 
' ftopped to dine, that Emily had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the letter. Though fhe 
-had never doubted the fincerity of Valan- 
ccourt’s .affection, the frefh affurances fhe 


now received of it revived her fpirits; fhe 


wept over his letter in tendernefs, laid it by 
to be referred to.when they fhould be par- 
ticularly depreffed, and then thought of him 
with:much lefs anguifh than fhe had done 
fince they parted. Among fome other re- 


quefts, which were interefting to her, be- . 


caufe expreffive of his tendernefs, and be- 
caufe a compliance with them feemed to 
annihilate for a while the pain of abfence, 
he entreated fhe would always think of him 
at fun-fer. ‘ You will then meet me. in 
thought,” faid he; “ I fhall conttantly 
-watch the fun-fet, and I fhall be happy in 
the belief, that your eyes are fixed upon the 
fame objeé& with mine, and that our minds 
are converfing. You know not, Emily, the 

| comfort 
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: ( 7) 
comfort I promife myfelf from thefe mo- 
ments; but I truft you will experience 
it.” 

It is unneceffary to fay with what emotion 
Emily, on this evening, watched the de- 
clining fun, over a long extent of plains, 
on which fhe faw it fet without interrup- 
tion, and fink towards the province which 
‘Valancourt inhabited. After this hour her 
mind became far more tranquil and re- 
figned, than it had been fince the marriage 
of Montoni and her aunt. 

During feveral days the travellers jour- 
neyed over the plains of Languedoc; and 
then entering Dauphiny, and ‘winding for 
fome time among the mountains of that ro» 
mantic province, they quitted their ¢ar- 
riages and began to afcend the Alps. And 
here fuch fcenes of fublimity opened upon 
them as no colours of language muft dare 
to paint! Emily’s mind was even fo much 
engaged with ‘new and wonderful images, 
that they fometimes banifhed the idea of 


Valancourt, though they more frequently 
B 4. revived 
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revived it. Thefe brought to her reco} 
lection the profpects among the Pyrenées, 
which they had admired together, and had 
believed nothing could excel in grandeur. 
How often did fhe with to exprefs to hin 
the new emotions which this aftonifhing 
{cenery awakened, and that he could par- 
take of them! Sometimes too fhe endea- 
voured to anticipate his remarks, and al- 
moft imagined him prefent. She feemed 
to have arifen into another world, and to 
have left every trifling thought, every trifling 
fentiment, in that below; thofe only of 
grandeur and fublimity now dilated her 
mind, and elevated the affections of her 

heart. a 
With what emotions of fublimity, foftened 
by tendernefs, did fhe meet Valancourt io 
thought, at the cuftomary hour of fun-fer, 
when, wandering among the Alps, fhe 
watched the glorious orb fink amid their 
fummits, his laft tints die axay on their 
{nowy points, and a folemo cbicurity fteal 
over the ftene! And when the laft gleara 
: ~ had 


(9). 
had faded, fhe turned her eyes from the, 
weft with fomewhat of the melancholy re-. 
gret that 1s experienced after the departure 
of a beloved friend ; while thefe lonely feel- 
ings were heightened by the fpreading 
gloom, and by the low founds, heard only 
when darknefs confines. attention, which 
make the general ftillnefs more impreffive— 
leaves fhook by the air, the laft figh of the 
breeze. that lingers after fun-fet, or the 
murmur of diftant ftreams. 

During the firft days of this journey 
among the Alps, the fcenery exhibited a 
wonderful mixture of folitude and inhabi- 
tation, of cultivation and barrennefs. On 
the edge of tremendous precipices, and 
within the hollow of the cliffs, below which 
the clouds often floated, were {cen villages, 
fpires, and convent towers; while green 
pattures. and vineyards {pread their hues at 
the feet of perpendicular rocks of marble, 
or of granite, whofe points, tufted w'th. 
alpine fhrubs, os exhibiting only mafly 
crags, rofe above each other, till they ter- 

Bs minated 
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minated in the'fnow-topt mountain, whence 
the torrent fell; that thundered along the 
valley. 

_ The fnow was not yet melted on the 
fummit of Mount Cenis, over which the 
travellers paffed ; but Emily, as fhe looked 
upon its clear lake and extended plain, 
furrounded by broken cliffs, faw, in ima- 


gination, the verdant beauty it would exhi- 


bit when the fnows fhould be gone, and 


the fhepherds, leading up the midfummer — 


flocks from Piedmont, to pafture on its 
flowery fummit, fhould add Arcadian fi- 
gures to Arcadian landfcape. 

As ‘the defcended on the Italian fide, the 
‘precipices became ftill more tremendous, 
and the profpects ftill more wild: and ma- 
jeftic, over which the fhifting lights threw 


all the pomp of colouring. Emily delight- . 


éd to obferve the fnowy tops of the moun- 
- tains under the paffing influence of the day, 
blufhing with morning, glowing with the 
prigttnefs of soon, or juft tinted with the 
purple evening. The haunt of man could 

now 
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now only be difcovered by the fimple hut 
of the fhepherd and the hunter, or by the 
rough pine bridge thrown acrofs the tor- 
rent, to affift the latter in his chafe of the 
chamois over crags where, but for this 
veftige of man, it would have been be- 
lieved only the chamois or the wolf dared 
to venture, As Emily gazed upon one of 
thefe perilous bridges, with the cataract 
foaming beneath it, fome images came té 
‘her mind, which fhe afterwards combined 
in the following 


STORIED SONNET. 


‘Fhe weary traveller, who, all night long, 
Has climb’d among the Alps* tremendous fteeps, 
Skirting the pathlefs precipice, where throng - . 
Wild forms of danger ; as he onward creeps 
If, chance, his anxious eye at diftance fees 
- The mountain-fhepherd’s folitary home, 
Peeping from forth the moon-illumin’d trees, 
What fudden tranfports to his bofom come ! 
But, if between fome hideous chafm yawn, | 
‘Where the cleft pine a doubtful bridge difplays, - 3 
; In dreadful filence, on the brink, forlorn. 
He ftands, and views in the faint rays 

B 6 Far, 
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.Far, far below, the torrent’s rifing furges 
And liftens to the wild impetuous roar ; 
Still eyes the depth, ftill fhudders on the verge,.. 
Fears to return, nor dares to venture o’er. 
Defperate, at length the tottering plank he tries, 
His weak fteps flide, he thrieks, he finks—he dies ! 


Emily, often as the travelled among the 
clouds, watched in filent awe their billowy 
furges rolling below; fometimes, wholly | 
clofing upon the fcene, they appeared like 
a world of chaos, and, at others, {preading 
thinly, they opened and admitted partial 
catches of the landfcape—the torrent, whofe 
aftounding roar had never failed, tum- 
bling down the rocky chafm, huge cliffs 
white with fnow, or the dark fummits of the 
pine forefts, that ftretched mid-way down 
the mountains. But who may defcribe her 
rapture, when, having paffed through a fea 
of vapour, fhe caught a firft view of Italy; 
when, from the ridge of one of thofe tre- 
mendous precipices that hang upon Mount 
Cenis and guard the entrance of that en- 
ehanting country, fhe looked down through 

: the 
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the lower clouds, and, as they floated away, 
— faw the graffy vales of Piedmont at her 
- feet, and, beyond, the plains of Lombardy 
extending to the fartheft diftance, at which 
appeared, on the faint horizon, the doubt- 
ful towers of Turin? 

The folitary grandeur of the objects that 
immediately furrounded her, the moun- 
tain-region towering above, the deep preci- 
pices that fell beneath, the waving black- 
nefs of the forefts of pine and oak, which 
fkirted their feet, or hung within their re- 
ceffes, the headlong torrents that, dafhing 
among their cliffs, fometimes appeared like 
~acloud of mift, at others like a fheet of ice— 
thefe were features which received a higher 
character of fublimity from the repoling — 
beauty of the Italian landfcape below, 
{lretching to the wide horizon, where the 
fame melting blue tint feemed to unite earth 
and fky. 

Madame Montoni only fhuddered as fhe 
looked down precipices near whofe edge 
the chairmen trotted] lightly and fwiftly, 

~ almoft, 
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‘ ‘almoft, as the chamois bounded, and from 


which Emily too recoiled; but with her 
fears were mingled fuch various emotions 
of delight, fuch admiration, aftonifhmentr, 
and awe, as fhe had never experienced 
. before. | 

Meanwhile the carriers, having come toa 
landing-place, {topped to reft, and the tra- 
vellers being feated on the point of a cliff, 


Montoni and Cavigni renewed a difpute 


concerning Hannibal’s paffage over the 
Alps, Montoni contending that he entered 
Italy by way of Mount Cenis, and Cavigni, 
that he paffed over Mount St. Bernard. The 
fubje&t brought to Emily’s imagination the 
difafters he had fuffered in this bold and 
perilous adventure. Sire faw his vaft armies 
winding among the defiles, and over the 
tremendous cliffs of the mountains, which 
at night were lighted up by his fires, or by 
the torches which he caufed to be carried 
‘when he purfued his indefatigable march, 
In the eye of fancy, fhe perceived the gleam 
of arms through the dufkinefs of night, 

: | the 
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the glitter of {pears and helmets, and the 
banners floating dimly on the twilight; 
while now and then the blaft of a diftant 
frumpet echoed along the defile, and the 
fignal was anfwered by a momentary clafh 
of arms. She looked with horror upon the 
mountaineers, perched on the higher cliffs, 
affailing the troops below with broken frag- 
ments of the mountain; on foldiers and 
elephants tumbling headlong down the 
lower precipices; and, as fhe liftened to the 
rebounding rocks, that followed their fall, 
the terrors of fancy yielded to thofe of rea- 
lity, and fhe fhuddered to behold herfelf on 
the dizzy height, whence fhe had pictured 
the defcent of others. 

Madame Montoni, meantime, as fhe look- 
ed upon Itgly, was contemplating in ima- 
gination the fplendour of palacés and the 
grandeur of caftles, fuch as fhe believed fhe 
was going to be miftrefs of at Venice and 
in the Apennine, and fhe became, in idea, 
Tittle lefs than a princefs. Being no. longer 
under the alarms which had deterred her 

from 
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from giving entertainments to the beauties 
of Tholoufe, whom Montoni had mentioned 
with more eclat to his own -vanity than 
credit to their difcretion, or regard to truth, | 
fhe determined to give concerts, though fhe 
had neither ear nor tafte for mufic; conver-~ 
fezioni, though fhe had no talents for con- 
verfation ; and to outvie, if poffible, in the 
gaieties of her parties and the magnificence 
of her liveries, all the nobleffe of Venice. 
This blifsful reverie was fomewhat obfcured, 
when fhe recollected the Signor, her huf- 
band, who, though he was not averfe ta 
the profit which fometimes refults from fuch 
parties, had always fhewn a contempt of | 
__ the frivolous parade that fometimes attends 
them; till fhe confidered that his pride 
might be gratified by difplaying, among | 
his own friends, in his native city, the 
wealth which he had neglected in Frances, 
and fhe courted. again the fplendid illufions 
that had charmed her before. 
The travellers, as they defcended, gradu- 
ally, exchanged the region of winter for the 
a | genial 
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genial warmth and beauty of fpring. The 
fky began to affume that ferene and beauti- 
ful tint peculiar to the climate of Italy; 


" patches of young verdure, fragrant fhrubsand 


flowers looked gaily among the rocks, often 
fringing their rugged brows, or hanging in 
tufts from their broken fides ; and the buds 
of the oak and mountain ath were expand- 
ing into foliage. Defcending lower, the 


orange and the myrtle, every now and then, 


appeared in fome funny nook, with their 
yellow bloffoms peeping from among the 
dark green of their leaves, and mingling 
with the fcarlet flowers of the pomegranate 
and the paler ones of the arbutus, that ran 
mantling to the crags above; while, lower 
ftill, fpread the paftures of Piedmant, where 
early flocks were cropping the luxuriant 
herbage of fpring. | 

The river Doria, which, rifing on the 
fummit of Mount Cenis, had dafhed for 
many leagues. over the precipices that bor- 
dered the road, now began to affume a lef 


impetuous, thouzh fcarcely lefs romantic 
character, 
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character, as it approached the green vallies 
‘of Piedmont, into which the travellers de- 
‘fcended with the evening fun; and Emily 
found herfelf once more amid the tranquil 
beauty of paftoral {cenery ; among flocks 
‘and herds, and flopes tufted with woods of 
‘lively verdure and with beautiful fhrubs, 
fuch as fhe had often feen waving luxuri- 
antly over the alps above.’ The verdure of 
the pafturage, now varied with the hues of 
early Rowers, among which were yellow. ra- 
nunculufes and panfey violets of delicious 
fragrance, fhe had never feen excelled.— 
Emily almoft wifhed to become a peafant of 
Piedmont, to inhabit one of the pleafant 
embowered cottages which fhe faw peeping 
beneath the cliffs, and to pafs her carelefs 
hours among thefe romantic landfcapes. - 
To the hours, the months, fhe was to pafs 
‘wnder the dominion of Montoni, fhe looked 
with apprehenfion ; while thofe which were 
departed fhe remembered with regret and 
forrow. 
In the prefent fcenes her fancy often 
gave 
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gave her the figure of Valancourt, whom 
fhe faw ona point of the cliffs, gazing with 
_ awe and admiration on the imagery around 
hur; or wandering penfively along the 
vale below, frequently paufing to look 
back upon the fcenery, and then, his coun- 
‘tenance glowing with the poet’s fire, pur- 
fuing his way to fome overhanging height. 
When fhe again confidered the time and 
the diftance that were co feparate them, 
that every ftep the now took lengthened 
this diftance, her heart funk, and the fur- 

rounding land{cape charmed her no more, 
The travellers, paffing Novalefa, reached, 
after the evening had clofed, the {mall and 
antient town of Sufa, which had formerly 
guarded this pafs of the Alps into Pied- 
mont. The heights which command it 
had, fince the invention of artillery, ren- 
‘dered its fortifications ufelefs; but thefe 
romantic heights, feen by moon-light, with 
the town below, furrounded by its walls 
and watch-towers, and partially illumined, 
exhibited an interefting picture to Emily. 
| Here 
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Here they reited for the night at’an inn, 
which had little accommodation to boalft 
of; but the travellers brought with them 
the hunger that gives delicious favour to 
the coarfeft viands, and the wearinefs that 
enfures repofe; and here Emily firft caught 
a ftrain of Italian mufic, on Italian ground. 
As fhe fat after fupper at a little window, 
that opened upon the country, obferving 
an effect of the moon-light on. the brokea 
furface of the mountains, and remembering 
that on fuch a night as this fhe once had 
fat with her father and Valancourt, refting 
upon a chiff of the Pyrenées, fhe heard 
from below the long-drawn notes of a vio- 
lin, of fuch tone and delicacy of expreffion, 
as harmonized exactly with the tender 
emotions fhe was indulging, and both 
charmed and furprifed her. Cavigni, who 
approached the window, {fmiled at her 
furprife. ‘ This is nothing extraordinary,” 
faid he, ‘* you will hear the fame, perhaps, 
at every inn on our way. It is one of our 
Jandlord’s family who plays, I doubt not. 

‘Emily, 
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Emily, as fhe liftened, thought he could be 
{fcarcely lefs than a profefflor of mufic 
whom fhe heard; and the {weet and plain- 
tive {trains foon lulled her into a reverie, 
from which fhe was very unwillingly roufed 
by the raillery of Cavigni, and by the voice 
of Montoni, who gave orders to a fervant to 
have the carriages ready at an early hour 
on the following morning; and added, 
that he meant to dine at Turin. 

Madame Montoni was exceedingly re- 
joiced to be once more on level ground ; 
and, after giving a long detail of the vari-: 
ous terrors fhe had fuffered, which fhe fos- 
got that fhe was defcribing to the compa- 
_ nions of her dangers, fhe added a hope, that 
fhe fhould fo6n be beyond the view of thefe 
horrid mountains, ‘* which al] the world,” 
faid fhe, ‘* fhould not tempt me to crofs 
again.” Complaining of fatigue fhe foon 
retired to reft, and Emily withdrew to her 
- own room, when fhe underftood from An-_ 
nette, her aunt’s woman, that Cavigni was 
nearly right in his nr concerning 


the | 
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the mufician, who had awakened the violin 
with fo much tafte, for that he was the-fon © 
of a peafant, inhabiting the neighbouring 
valley. ‘“ He is going to the Carnival at. 
Venice,” added Annette, “ for they fay he 
has a fine hand at playing, and will pet a 
world of money; and the Carnival is juft 
going to begin: but for my part, I fhould 
like to-live among thefe pleafant woods and 
hills, better than- in a town; and they fay 
-Ma’moifelle, we fhall fee no woods, or hills, 
or fields, at-Venice, for that it is built in 
the very middle of the fea.” 

Emily agreed with the talkative Annette, 
that this young man was making a change 
for the worfe, and could not forbear filently . 
bamenting, that he fhould be drawn from 
the innocence and beauty-of thefe fcenes, 
to the corrupt ones of that voluptuous - 
city. | : 

“When fhe was alone, unable-to fleep, the 
landfcapes of her native home, with Valan- 


court, and the circumftances of her.depar-. — 


ture, haunted her fancy; fhe drew pictures . 
oof 


( 23 ) | 
of focial happinefs amidft the grand fimpli- 
city of nature, fuch as fhe feared fhe had 
bade farewel to for ever; and then, the idea 
of this young Piedmontefe, thus ignorantly 
{porting with his happinefs, returned to her 
thoughts, and, glad to efcape awhile from 
the preffure of nearer interefts, fhe indulged 
her fancy in compofing the following lines, 


THE PIEDMONTESE, 


Ah, merry fwain, who laugh’d along the vales, 

And with your. gay pipe made the mountains ring, 

Why leave your cot, your woods, and thymy gales, 

And friends below’d, for aught that wealth can ~ 
bring? 

He goes to wake o’er moon-light feas the flring, 

Venetian gold his untaught fancy hails! 

Yet oft of home his fimple carols fing, 

And his fteps paufe, as the laft Alp he fcales. 

Once more he turns to view his native fcene— 

Far, far below, as roll the clouds away, 

He fpies his cabin "mid the pine-tops green, 

The well-known woods, clear brook, and paftures 
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And thinks of friends and parents eft behind, | 
Of fylvan revels, dance, and feftive fong ; 
And hears the faint reed {welling in the wind 3 


And his fad fighs the diftant notes prolong! 
| _ Thus 
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Thus went the fwain, till mountain-thadows fell, 
And dimm’d the landfcape to his aching fight ; 
And mutt he leave the vales he loves fo well? 
_ Can foreign wealth, and fhows, his heart delight ? 
No, happy vales! your wild rocks ftill fhall hear 
His pipe, light founding on the morning breeze ; 
Still fhall he lead the flocks to ftreamlet clear, 
And watch at eye beneath the weftern trees. 
Away, Venetian gold—your charm is o’er! 
And now his fwift ftep feeks the lowland bow’rs, 
~ Where, through the leaves, his cottage light once 
more 
Guides him to happy friends, and jocund hours. 
Ah, merry fwain! that laugh along the vales, 
And with your gay pipe make the mountains ring, 
Your cot, your woods, your thymy-fcented gales— 
And friends belov’d—more joy than wealth can 
bring! | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 


‘Titania. “ If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And fee our moon-light revels, go with us.” 
Mipsummer NiGur’s Dreame 


Bary on the following morning, the 
travellers fec out for Turin. The luxu- 
riant plain, that extends from the feet of 
the Alps to that magnificent city, was not 
then, as now, fhaded by an avenue of trees 
nine miles in length; but plantations of 
olives, mulberry and palms, feftooned with 
vines, mingled with the paitoral fcenery, 
through which the rapid Po, after its de- 
{cent from the mountains, wandered to meet - 
the humble Doria at Turin. As they ad- 
vanced towards this city, the Alps, feen at 
fome diftance, began to appear in all their 
awful fublimity; chain rifing over chain 

Vou. Il. C | in 
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in long fucceffion, their higher points dark- 
ened by the hovering clouds, fometimes 
hid, and at others feen fhooting up far above 
them; while their lower fteeps, broken into 
fantaftic forms, were touched with blue and 
purplifh tints, which, as they changed in 
light and fhade, feemed to open new f{cenes 
to the eye. To the eaft f{tretched the plains 
of Lombardy, with the towers of Turin 
rifing at a diftance ; and beyond, the Apen- 
nines, bounding the horizon. _ 

The general magnificence of that city, 
with its viftas of churches and palaces, 
branching from the grand fquare, each 
opening to a landfcape of the diftant Alps 
or Apennines, was not only fuch as Emily ~ 
had never feen in France, but fuch as fhe 
had never imagined. 

Montont, who had been often at Turin, 
and cared little about views of any kind, 
did not comply with his wife’s requeft, 
that they might furvey fome of the palaces; 
but ftaying only till the neceffary refrefh- 
ments could be obtained, ‘they fet forward 

© for 
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for Venice with all poffible rapidity. Mon. 
toni’s manner, during this journey, was 
grave, and even haughty ; and towards Ma- 
dame Montoni ke was more efpecially re. 
ferved ; but it was not the referve of refpe& 
fo much as of pride and difcontent. Of 
Emily he took little notice. With Cavigni 
his converfations were commonly on politi- 
cal or military topics, fuch as the convulfed 
{tate of their country rendered at this time 
particularly interefting. Emily obferved, 
that, atthe mention of any daring exploit, 
Montoni’s eyes loft their fullennefs, and 
{eemed inftantaneoufly to gleam with fire ; 
yet they ftill retained fomewhat of a lurking 
cunning, and fhe fometimes thought thac 
their fire partook more of the glare of malice 
than the brightnefs of valour, though the 
latrer would well have harmonized with the 
high chivalric air of his figure, in which 
Cavignt, with all his gay and gallant man- 

ners, was his inferior. 
On entering the Milanefe, the gentle- 
men exchanged their French hats for the 
C2 Italian 
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Italian cap of {carlet cloth, embroidered ; 
and Emily was fomewhat furprifed to ob- 
«ferve, that Montoni added to his the mili- 
tary plume, while Cavigni retained only the 
feather: which was ufually worn with fuch 
caps: but fhe at length concluded, that 
Montoni aflumed this enfign of a foldier 
for convenience, as a means of paffing with 
more’ fafety through a country over-run 
with parties of the military. 

Over the beautiful plains of this country 
the devaftations of war were frequently vifi- 
ble. Where the lands had not been fuffered 
to lie uncultivated, they were often tracked 
with the fteps of the fpoiler; the vines were 
torn down from the branches that had fup- 
ported them, the olives trampled upon the 
ground, and even the groves of mulberry 
trees had been hewn by the enemy to light 
fires that deftroyed the hamlets and villages 
of their owners. Emily turned her eyes 
with a figh from thefe painful veftiges of 
contention, to the Alps of the Grifon, 
that overlooked them to the north, whofe 

awful 
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awful folitudes feemed to offer to perfecuted 
man a fecure afylum. 

The travellers frequently diftincuifhed 
troops of foldiers moving at a diftance; 
and they experienced, at the little inns on 
the road, the fcarcity of provifion and 
other inconveniencies, which are a part of 
the seananieal of inteftine war; but they 
had never reafon to be much alarmed for 
their immediate fafety, and they paffed on 
to Mila@ with little interruption of any 
kind, ¥here they ftaid not to furvey the 
erandewa of the city, or even to view its 
vaft cainedral, which was then building. 

Beyond Milan, the country wore the 
afpect of a ruder devaftation ; and though 
every thing feemed now quiet, the repofe 
was like that of death, {pread over features, 
which retain the impreffion of the laft con- 
vulfions. | 

It was not till they had paffed the eaftern 
limits of the Milanefe, that the travellers 
{aw any troops fince they had left Milan, 
when, as the evening was drawing toa 
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clofe, they defcried what appeared to be an 
army winding onward along the diftant 
" plains, whofe fpears and other arms caught 
the laft rays of the fun. As the column 
advanced through a part of the road, con- 
tracted between two hillocks, fome of the 
commanders, on horfeback, were diftin- 
guifhed on a fall eminence, pointing and 
making fignals for the march; while feve- 
ral of the officers were riding along the 
line directing its progrefs, accordimg to the 
figns communicated by thofe abeve; and 
others, feparating from the vanguardy which 
had emerged from the’ pafs, were riding 
carelefily along the plains, at fome diftance 
to the right of the army. 

As they drew nearer, Montoni, diftin- 
guifhing the feathers that waved in their 
caps, and the banners and liveries of the 
bands that followed them, thought he knew 
this to be the fmall army commanded by 
the famous captain Utaldo, with whom, 
as well as with fome of the other chiefs, 
he was perfonally acquainted, He, there- 

fore, 
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fore, gave orders that the carriages fhould 
draw up by the fide of the road, to await 
their arrival, and give them the pafs. A 
faint (train of martial mufic new ftole by, 
and, gradually ftrengthening as the troops 
approached, Emily diftinguifhed the drums 
and trumpets, with the clafh of cymbals and 
of arms, that were {truck by a {mall party, 
in time to the march. 

Montoni being now certain that thefe 


Were the bands of the victorious Utaldo, 
leaned from the carriage window, and 
hailed their general by waving his cap in 
the air; which compliment the chief re- 
turned by raifing -his {pear, and then letting 
it down again fuddenly, while fome of his 
officers, who were riding at a diftance from 
the troops, came up to the carriage, and 
{faluted Montoni as an old acquaintance. 
The captain himfelf foon after arriving, his 
bands halted while he converfed with 
Montoni, whom he appeared much re- 
joiced to fee ; and from what he faid, Emily 
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underftood that this was a victorious army; 
returning into their own principality ; while 
the numerous waggons, that accompanied 
them, contained the rich fpoils - of the ene- 
my, their own wounded foldiers, and the 
prifoners they had taken in battle, who were 
to be ranfomed when the peace, then ne- 
gociating between the neighbouring ftates, 
fhould be ratified. The chiefs on the fol- 
lowing day were to feparate, and each, 
taking his fhare of the fpoil, was to return 
with his own band to his caftle. This was 
therefore to be an evening of uncommon 
and general feftivity, in commemoration 
of the victory they had accomplifhed 
together, and of the farewell which the 
commanders were about to take of each 

other. . | 
Emily, as thefe officers converfed with 
Montoni, obferved with admiration, tinc- 
tured with awe, their high martial air, 
mingled with the haughtinefs of the no- 
bleffe of thofe days, and heightened by the 
gallantry 
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gallantry of their drefs, by the plumes 
towering on their caps, the armorial coat, 
Perfian fafh, and ancient Spanifh cloak. 
Utaldo, telling Montoni that his army were 
going to encamp for the night near a village 
at only a few miles diftance, invited him 
to turn back and partake of their feftivity, 
affuring the ladies alfo, that they fhould be 
pleafantly accommodated; but Montoni 
excufed himfelf, adding, that it was his de- 
fign to reach Verona that evening ; and, af- 
ter fome converfation concerning the ftate of 
the country towards that city, they parted. 
_ The travellers proceeded without any in- 
terruption ; but it was fome hours after fun- 
fet before they arrived at Verona, whofe 
beautiful environs were therefore not feen 
by Emily till the following morning ; when, 
leaving that pleafant town at an early hour, 
they fet off for Padua, where they em- 
barked on the Brenta for Venice. Here 
the {cene was entirely changed ; no veftiges 
of war, fuch as had deformed the plains of 


the Milanefe, appeared; on the contrary, 
C5 all. 
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all was peace and elegance. The verdant 
banks of the Brenta exhibited a continued 
land{cape of beauty, gaiety, and f{plendour. 
Emily gazed with admiration on the villas 
of the Venetian nobleffe, with their cool 
porticos and colonnades, overhung with 
poplars and cypreffes of majeftic height 
and lively verdure; on their rich orangeries, 
whofe bloffoms perfumed the air, and on 
the luxuriant willows, that dipped their 
light leaves in the wave, and fheltered from 
the fun the gay parties who'e mufic came 
at intervals on the breeze. The Carnival 
did, indeed, appear to extend from Venice 
along the whole line of thefe enchanting 
fhores; the river was gay with boats paff- 
ing to that city, exhibiting the fantaftic 
diverfity of a mafquerade in the drefles 
of the people within them ; and, towards 
evening, groups of dancers frequently 
were feen beneath the trees. 

Cavigni, meanwhile, informed her of the 
names of the noblemen to whom the feve- 
ral villas they pafied belonged, adding light 
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fketches of their characters, fuch as ferved 
to amufe rather than to inform, exhibiting 
his own wit inftead of the delineation of 
truth. Emily was fometimes diverted by 
his converfation; but his gaiety did not 
entertain Madame Montoni, as it had for- 
merly dene; fhe was frequently grave, and 

Montoni retained his ufual referve. 
Nothing could exceed Emily’s admira- 
tion, on her firft view of Venice, with its 
iflets, palaces, and towers rifing out of the 
fea, whofe clear furface reflected the tremu- 
lous picture in all its colours. The fun, 
finking in the weft, tinted the waves and 
the lofty mountains of Friuli, which fkire 
the northern fhores of the Adriatic, with a — 
{affron glow, while on the marble vorticos 
and colonnades of St. Mark were thrown 
the rich lights and fhades of evening. As 
they glided on, the grander features of this 
city appeared more diftintly: its terraces, 
crowned with airy yet majeilic fa‘rics, 
touched, as they now were, with the fplen- 
dour of the fetting fun, appeaied as if they 
C6 had 
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had been called up from the ocean by the 
wand of an enchanter, rather than reared by 
mortal hands. 

The fun, foon after, finking to the lower 
world, the fhadow of the earth ftole gradu- 
ally over the waves, and then up the tower- 
ing fides of the mountains of Friuli, ull it 
extinguifhed even the laft upward beams 
that had lingered on their fummits, and 
the melancholy purple of evening drew over _ 
them, like a thin veil. How deep, how 
beautiful was the tranquillity that wrapped 
the fcene! All nature feemed to repofe ; the 
fineft emotions of the foul were alone awake. 
Emily’s eyes filled with tears of admira- 
tion and fublime devotion, as fhe raifed 
them over the fleeping world to the vaft 
heavens, and heard the notes of folemn 
mufic, that ftole over the waters from a 
diftance. She liftened in full rapture, and 
no perfon of the party broke the charm by 
an enquiry. The founds feemed to grow 
on the air; for fo fmoothly did the barge 
glide along, that its motion was not per- 

ceivable, 
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ceivable, and the fairy city appeared aps 
proaching to welcome the ftrangers. They 
now diftinguifhed a female voice, accom- 
panied by a few inftruments, finging a fofe 
and mournful air; and its fine expreffion, 
as fometimes it feemed pleading with the 
impaffioned tendernefs of love, and then 
languifhing into the cadence of hopelefs 
grief, declared, that it flowed from no 
feigned fenfibility. Ah! thought Emily, 
as fhe fighed and remembered Valancourt, 
thofe {trains come from the heart ! 

She looked round, with anxious enqutry ; 
the deep twilight, that had fallen over the 
fcene, admitted: only imperfect images to 
the eye, but, at fome diftance on the fea, fhe 
thought fhe perceived a gondola: a chorus 
of voices and inftruments now {welled on 
the airfo {weet, fo folemn ! it feemed like. 
the hymn of angels defcending through the. 
filence of night! Now it died away, and 
fancy almoft beheld the holy choir re-. 
afcending towards heaven; then again. it 
{welled with the breeze, trembled awhile, 

and 
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and again died into filence. It brought to 
Emily’s recollection fome lines of her late 
father, and fhe repeated in a low voice, 


w~——Oft I hear, 
Upon the filence of the midnight air; 
Celeftial voices {well in holy chorus 
That bears the foul to heaven! 


. The deep ftillnefs, that fucceeded, was as 
expreffive as the {train that had juft ceafed. 
It was uninterrupted for feveral minutes, till 
a general figh feemed to releafe the company 
from their enchantment. Emily, however, 
long indulged the pleafing fadvefs, that 
had ftolén-upon her fpirits; but the gay 
and bufy {cene that appeared, as’ the barge 
approached St. Mark’s Place, at length 
roufed her attention. The rifing moon, 
which threw a fhadowy light upon the ter- 
races, and illumined the porticos and. mag- 
nificent arcades that crowned them, dif- 
covered the various company, whofe light 
fteps, foft guitars, and fofter NONE) ce 
— the colonnades, | 

The 
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The mufic they heard before now paffed 


Montoni’s barge, in one of the gondolas, 
of which feveral were feen fkimming along 
the moon-light fea, *full of gay parties, 
catching the cool breeze. Mot of thefe 
had mufic, made {weeter by the waves over 
which it floated, and by the meafured 
found of oars, as they dafhed the fparkling 
tide. Emily gazed, and liftened, and 
thought herfelf in a fairy fcene ; even Ma- 
dame Montoni was pleafed; Montoni con- 
gratulated himfelf on his return to Venice, 
which he called the firft city in the world, 
and Cavigni was more gay and animated 
than ever. | 

The barge paffed on to the grand canal, 
where Montoni’s manfion was fituated. 
And here, other forms of beauty and of 
grandeur, fuch as her imagination had ne- 
ver painted, were unfolded to Emily in 
the palaces of Sanfovino and Palladio, 
as fhe glided along the waves. The air 
bore no founds, but thofe of {weetnefs, 


echoing along each margin of the canal, 
and 
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and from: gondolas on its furface, while 
groups of mafks were feen dancing on 
the moonlight terraces, and feemed almoft 

to realize the romance of fairy-land. 
The barge {topped before the portico of 
a large houfe, from whence a fervant of 
Montoni croffed the terrace, and imme- 
diately the party difembarked. From the 
portico they pafled a noble hall to a ftair- 
cafe of marble, which led to a faloon, fitted 
up in a ftyle of magnificence that furprifed 
Emily. The walls and cetling were adorned 
with hiftorical and allegorical paintings, 
in frefco; filver tripods, depending from 
chains of the fame metal, illumined the 
apartment, the floor of which was covered 
with Indian mats painted ina variety of 
colours and devices; the couches and dra- 
pery of the lattices were of pale green filk, 
embroidered and fringed with green and 
gold. Balcony lattices opened upon the 
grand canal, whence rofe a confufion of 
voices and of mufical inftruments, and the 
breeze that gave frefhnefs to the apartment. 
| Emily, 
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Emily, confidering the gloomy temper of 
Montoni, looked upon the fplendid furni- 
ture of his houfe with furprife, and re- 
membered the report of his being a man of 
broken fortune, with aftonifhment. “* Ah!” 
faid fhe to herfelf, ** if Valancourt could 
but fee this manfion, what peace would it 
give him! He would then be convinced 
that the report was groundlefs.”’ 

Madame Montoni feemed to affume the 
airs of a princefs; but Montoni was reft- 
lefs and difcontented, and did not even ob- 
ferve the civility. of !idding her welcome 
to her home. 

Soon after his arrival, he ordered his gon- 
dola, and, with Cavigni, went out to mingle 
in the fcenes of the evening. Madame 
then became ferious and thoughtful. Emily, 
who was charmed with every thing fhe faw, 
endeavoured to enliven her; but reflection 
had not,.with Madame Montoni, fubdued 
caprice and ill-humour, and her anfwers 
difcovered fo much of both, that Emily 


n, gave up the attempt of diverting her, and 
with- 
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withdrew to a lattice, to amufe herfelf 
with the {cene without, fo new and fo en- 
chanting. 

The firft object that attracted her notice 
was a group of dancers on the_terrace be- 
low, led by a guitar, and fome other in- 
{truments. The girl, who ftruck the gui 
tar, and another, who flourifhed a tambo- 
rine, paffed on in a dancing ftep, and with 
a light grace and gaiety of heart, that would 
have fubdued the goddefs of {pleen in her 
worft humour. After thefe came a group 
of fantaftic figures, fome dreffed as gondo- 
liert, others as minftrels, while others feemed. 
to defy all defcription. They fung in parts, 
their voices accompanied by a few foft in- 
ftruments. At a little diftance from the 
portico they ftopped, and Emily diftin- 
guifhed the verfes of Ariofto. They fung 
. of the wars of the Moors againft Charle- 
-magne, and then of the woes of Orlando: 
afterwards the meafure changed, and the 
melancholy fweetnefs of Petrarch fuccecded. 
The magic of his grief was affifted by all 

that 
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that Italian mufic and Italian expreffion, 
heightened by the enchantments of Venc- 
tian moonlight, could give. 

Emily, as fhe liftened, caught the penfive 
enthufiafin ; her tears flowed filently, while 
her fancy bore her far away to France and 
to Valancourt. Each fucceeding fonnet, 
more full of charming fadnefs than the laft, 
feemed to bind the fpell of melancholy: 
with extreme regret fhe faw the muficians 
move on, and her attention followed the 
ftrain till the laft faint warble died in air. 
She then remained funk in that penfive 
tranquillity which foft mufic leaves on the 
mind—a {tate like that produced by the 
view of a beautiful landfcape -by moon- 
light, or by the recollection of fcenes 
marked with the tendernefs of friends loft 
for ever, and with forrows, which time has 
mellowed into mild regret. Such {cenes- 
are indeed, to the mind, like “ thofe faint 
traces which the memory bears of mufic — 
that is pat.” 

Other 
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Other founds foon awakened her atten- 
tion: it-was the folemn harmony of horns, 
that {welled from a diftance; and, obferving 
the gondolas arrange themfelves along the 
margin of the terraces, fhe threw on her veil, 
and, ftepping into the balcony, difcerned, 
in the diltant perfpective of the canal, 
fomething like a proceffion, floating on the 
light furface of the water: as itapproached, 
the horns and other inftruments mingled 
{weetly, and foon after the fabled deities of 
the city feemed to have arifen from the 
ocean; for Neptune, with Venice perfoni- 
fied as his queen, came on the undtlating 
waves, furrounded by tritons .and fea- 
nymphs, The fantaftic fplendour of this 
fpectacle, together with the grandeur of the 
furrounding palaces, appeared like the vi- 
fion of a poet fuddenly embodied, and the 
fanciful images, which it awakened in 
Emily’s mind, lingered there long after the 
proceffion had paffed away. She indulged 
herfelf in imagining what might be the 

manners 
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manners and delights of a fea-nymph, till 
fhe almoft wifhed to throw off the habit of 
mortality, and plunge into the green wave 
to participate them. 

‘< How delightful,” faid fhe, ‘to live 
amidft the coral bowers and cryftal caverns 
of the ocean, with my fifter nymphs, and 
liften to the founding waters above, and to 
the foft fhells of the tritons! and then, 
after fun-fet, to fkim on the furface of the 
waves round wild rocks and along fequef- 
tered fhores, where, perhaps, fome penfive 
wanderer comes to weep! Then would I 
footh his forrows with my fweet mufic, 
and offer him from a fhell fome of the de- 
licious fruit that hangs round Neptune’s 
palace.” 

She was recalled from her reverie to a 
mere mortal fupper, and could not forbear 
{miling at the fancies fhe had been indulg- 
ing, and at her conviction of the ferious 
difpleafure, which Madame Montoni would 
have expreffed, could fhe have been made 
acquainted with them. | 

After 
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After fupper, her aunt fat late, but Montoni 
did not return, and fhe at length retired to 
reft. If Emily had admired the magnificence 
of the faloon, fhe was not lefs furprifed, 
on obferving the half-furnifhed and forlorn 
appearance of the apartments fhe pafled in 
the way to her chamber, whither fhe went 
through long fuites of noble rooms, that 
feemed, from their defolate afpect, to have 
been unoccupied for many years. On the 
walls of fome were the faded remains of ta- 
peftry; from others, painted in frefco, the 
damps had almoft withdrawn both co- 
Jours and cefign. At length fhe reached 
her own chamber, fpacious, defolate, and 
lofty, like the reft, with high lattices that 
opened towards the Adriatic. It brought 
gloomy images to her mind, but the view of 
the Adriatic foon gave her others more airy, 
among which was that of the fea-nymph, 
whofe delights fhe had before amufed her- 
felf with picturing ; and, anxious to efcape 
from ferious reflections, fhe now endcea- 
voured to throw her fanciful ideas into a 
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train, and concluded the hour with com- 
pofing the following lines: 


THE SEA-NYMPH. 


Down, down a thoufand fathom deep, er 
Among the founding feas I go; 
Play round the foot of ev’ry fteep 
Whole clifis above the ocean grow. Pe) 


There, within their fecret caves, 

I hear the mighty rivers roar ; 

And guide their ftreams through Neptune’s wavee 
To blefs the green carth’s inmoft fhore : 


And bid the frefhen’d waters glide, 

For fern-crown’d nymphs of lake, or brook, 
Through winding woods and paftures wide, 
And many a wild, romantic nook. 


For this the nymphs, at fall of eve, 

Oft dance upon the flow’ry banks, 

And fing my name, and garlands weave | 
To bear beneath the wave their thanks, 


In coral bow’rs I love to lie, 

And hear the furges roll above, 

And through the waters view on high 
The proud fhips fail, and gay clouds move. 


And 
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And oft at midnight’s flilleft hour, 
When fummer feas the veffel lave, . 
I love to prove my charmful pow’r 
While floating on the moon-light wave. 


And when deep fleep the crew has bound, 
And the fad lover mufing leans 

O’er the fhip’s fide, I breathe around 
Such ftrains as fpeak no mortal means ! 


O’er the dim waves his fearching eye 
Sees but the veffel’s lengthen’d fhade ; 
Above—the moon and azure {ky ; 
Entranc’d he hears, and half afraid! 


Sometimes, a fingle note I fwell, 
That, foftly {weet, at diftance dies ; 
Then wake the magic of my shell, 
And choral voices round me rife! 


The trembling youth, charm’d by my ftrain, 
Calls up the crew, who, filent, bend 
O’er the high deck, but lift in vain; 
My fong is hufh’d, my wonders end! 


Within the mountain’s woody bay, 

Where the tall bark at anchor rides, ee 
At twilight hour, with tritons gay, 

I dance upon the lapfing tides ; 
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And with my fiiter-nymphs I fport, 
Till the broad fun looks o’er the floods 
Then, {wift we feek our cryftal court, 
Deep in the wave, ’mid Neptune’s woods. 


~ In cool arcades and glaffy halls 


We pafs the fultry hours of noon, : 
Beyond wherever {un-beam falls, - 


Weaving fea-flowers in gay feftoon. 


The while we chant our ditties {weet 
To fome foft fhell that warbles near ; 
Join’d by the murmuring currents, fleet, 
That glide along our halls fo clear. 


There, the pale pearl and fapphire blue, 
And ruby red, and em’rald green, 
Dart from the domes a changing hue, 
And fparry columns deck the {cene. 


When the dark ftorm fcowls o’er the deep, 
And long, long peals of thunder found, 
On fome high cliff my watch I keep 


O’er all the reftlefs feas around : 


Till on the ridgy wave afar 

Comes the lone veffel, labouring flow, 

Spreading the white foam in the air, 

With fail-and top-maft bending low. - 


Vor. IT. oD 
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Ther, plunge I’mid the ocean’s roar, 
My way by quiv’ring lightnings fhewny. 
To guide the bark to peaceful fhore, 
And huh the failor’s fearful groan. 


And if too late I reach its fide 

‘Yo fave it from the ’whelming furge, 
*{ call my dolphins o’er the tide, 

Tio bear the crew where ifles emerge. 


Their mournful fpirits foon I cheer, 
While round the defert coaft.I go, 
With warbled fongs they faintly hear, 
Oft as the ftormy guft finks low. 


‘My mufic leads to lofty groves, ‘ 

That wild upon the fea-bank waves 

‘Where {weet fruits bloom, and frefh {pring royes, 
And clofing boughs the-tempeft brave. 


‘Then, from the air fpirits obey 

‘My potent voice they love fo well, 

And, on the clouds, paint vifions gay, 
While flrains more {weet at diftance {well, 


And thus the lonely hours I cheat, 
-Soothing. the fhip-wreck’d failor’s heart, 
Till from the waves the ftorms retreat, 
‘And o’er the eat the day-beams dart. 


‘Neptune 
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Neptune for this oft binds me fa 
To rocks ‘below, with coral chain, 
Till all the tempeft’s over-patt, 
find drowning feamen cry in vain. 


Whoe’er ye are that love. my lay, 
Come, when red fun-fet tints the wava, 
To the fill fands, where fairies play; 
‘There, in cool feas, I love to lave, 
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CHAP. XVIL 


6¢ He is a great obferver, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 


ae Se he hears no mufic; 

Seldom he {miles ; and fmiles in, fuch a fort, © 

As if he mock’d himfelf, and {corn’d his fpirit 

That could be mov’d to fmile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s eafe, 

While they behold a greater than themfelves, ” 
Juxivs CESAR. 


oe and his companion did not 
return home, till many hours after the dawn 
had blufhed upon the Adriatic. The airy 
groups, which had danced all night along 
the colonnade of St. Mark, difperfed before 
the morning, like fo many fpirits. Mon- 
toni had been otherwife engaged ; his foul 
was little fufceptible of light pleafures. He 
delighted in the energies of the paffions; 
the difficulties and tempetts of life, which 

wreck 
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wreck the happinefs of others, roufed and 
ftrengthened all the powers of his mind, 
and afforded him the highelt enjoyments, 
' of which his nature was capable. With- 
out fome object of ftrong intereft, life 
was to him little more than a fleep; and, 
when purfuits of real intereft failed, he 
fubftituted artificial ones, till habit chang- 
ed their nature, and they ceafed to be 
unreal. Of this kind was the habit of 
gaming, which he had. adopted, firft, 
_for the purpofe of relieving him from the 
languor of inaction, but had fince purfued 
with the ardour of paffion. In this occu- 
pation he had paffeds the night with Ca- 
- vigni and a party of young men, who had 
more money than rank, and more vice than 
either. Montoni defpifed the greater part 
of thefe for the inferiority of their talents, 
rather than for their vicious inclinations, 
and affociated with them only to make 
them the inftroments of his purpofes. 
Among thefe, however, were fome of fupe- 


rior abilities, and a few whom Montont 
D 3 admitted 
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admitted to his intimacy, but even towards: 
thefe he ftill preferved adecifive and haughty 
air, which, while: it impofed {ubmiffion on 
weak and timid minds, roufed the fierce 
hatred’ of ftrong ones. He had, of courfe,. 
many and bitter enemies; but the rancour. 
of their hatred proved the degree of his 
power; and, as power was his chief aim, 
he gloried more in fuch hatred, than it was 
poffible he could in being efteemed. A 
feeling: fo tempered as that of efteem, he 
defpifed, and would have defpifed himfelf 
alfe had hie thought himfelf capable of be-. 
ing flattered by it. 

Among the few whom. he diftingvithed, 
were the Signors Bertolini, Orfino, and Ve- 
rezzi,, The firft was a man of a gay temper, 
ftrong paffions, diffipated, and of unbound- 
ed extravagance, but generous, brave, and. 
unfufpicious. Orfino was referved,, and. 
haughty ; loving power more than oftenta-. 
tion; of a cruel and fufpicious temper ;, 
quick to feel an injury, and relentlefs in. 
avenging it; cunning and unfearchable in. 

cons. 
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Contrivance,. patient and indefatigable in 
the execution of his fchemes. He had a 
perfect command of feature and of his. 
paffions, of which he had fcarcely any, but 
pride,. revenge and avarice ;,and, in the’ 
gratification of thefe, few confiderations had 
power to reftrain him, few obftacles to- 
withftand the depth of his ftratagems. This 
man was the chief favourite of Montoni.- 
Verezzi was a man of fome talent, of fiery 
imagination, and the flave of alternate 
paffions: He was gay, voluptuous, and- 
daring; yet had neither perfeverance or 
true courage, and was meanly felfifl in all 
his aims. Quick to form fchemes, and fan- 
guine in his hope of fuccefs, he was the firft 
to undertakc, and to abandon, not only his 
own plans, but tho adopted from. other: 
perfons. Proud and impetuous, he revoited’ 
again{t all fubordination; yet thofe who 
were acquainted with his character, and 
watched the turn of his paffions, could lead- 
him like a child. | 

D 4 Such 
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Such were the friends whom Montont in- 
troduced to his family and his table, on the 
day after his arrival at Venice. There were 
alfo of the party a Venetian nobleman, 
Count Morano, and a Signora Livona, 
whom Montoni had introduced to his wife, 
as a lady of diftinguifhed merit, and who, 
having called in the morning to welcome 
her to Venice, had been requefted to be 
of the dinner party. 

Madame Montoni received, with a very 
ill grace, the compliments of the Signors. 
She difliked them, becaule: they were the 
friends of her hufband ; hated them, becaufe 
fhe believed they had contributed to detain 
him abroad till fo late an hour of the 
preceding morning ; and envied them, fince, 
confcious of her own want of influence, fhe 
was convinced, that he preferred their fociety 
to her own. The rank of Count Morano pro- 
cured him that diftynction which fhe refuf- 
ed to the reft of the company. The haughty 
fullennefs of her countenance and manner, 

and 
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and the oftentatious extravagance of her 
drefs, for fhe had not yet adopted the Vene- 
tian habit, were ftrikingly contrafted by the 
beauty, modefty, fweetnefs and fimplicity 
of Emily, who obferved, with more atten- 
tion than pleafare, the party around her. 
The beauty and fafcinating manners of 
Signora Livona, however, won her invo- 


luntary regard; while the fweetnefs of her’ 


accents and her air of gentle kindnefs 
awakened with Emily thofe pleafing affec. 
tions, which fo long had flumbered. 

In the cool of the evening the partly em- 
barked in Montoni’s gondola, and rowed 
out upon the fea. The red glow of fun- 
fet ftill touched the waves, and lingered in 
the weft, where the melancholy gleam 
feemed flowly expiring, while the dark blue 
of the upper ether began to twinkle with 
ftars. Emily fat, given up to penfive and 
{weet emotions. The fmoothnefs of the 
water, over which fhe glided, its reflected 
images—a new heaven and trembling ftars 


below the waves, with fhadowy outlines of 
Ds towers 
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towers and porticos, confpired with: the: 
fullnefs: of the hour, interrupted only by 
the paffing wave, or the notes of diftant. 
mufic, to raife thofe emotions to enthufiafm. 
As-the liffened to the meafured found..of the- 
oars, and to the remote warblings that came: 
in the breeze, her foftened mind returned’ 
to. the memory. of St. Aubert.and to Valan- 
court, and tears ftole-to her eyes. The: 
rays of the moon, ftrengthening as the fha- 
dows deepened, foon after threw a filvery: 
_ gleam upon. her: countenance, which was. 
partly fhaded by a. thin. black veil, and- 
- touched it with inimitable: foftnefs. Hers 
was the coMgur bf a Madona, with the- 
fenfibility of a. Magdalen ; and the penfive- 
uplifted eye, with:the tear that glittered on. 
lier cheek, confirmed. the expreffion of the- 
eharacter. | 

The laft {train of diftant mufic now. died’ 
in air, for the gondola. was far upon the 
waves, and the party determined to have 
mufie of their own. The Count Morano, 
who fat next to Emily, and who had been: 

| obferving 
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obferving her for fome time in filence, 
{natched up a lute, and ftruck the chords 
with the finger of harmony herfelf, while 
his voice, a fine tenor, accompanied them: 
in a rondeau full of tender fadnefs. To 
him, indeed, might have been applied that 


beautiful exhortation of an Englith poet, 
had it then exifted :. 


Strike up, my mailer, 

But touch the ftrings with a religious foftnefs ! 
Teach founds to languith through the night’s dull eag 
Till Melancholy ftarts from off her couch, 

And Careleffnefs grows concert to attention !” 


With fuch powers of expreffion the Couns: 
tung the:following | 


RONDEAUW. 
Soft as yon filver ray, that flceps 
Upon the ocean’s trembling tide; . 
Soft as the air, that lightly {weeps 
Yon fail, that {wells in ftately pride: 


Soft as the furge’s ftealing :note, 
That dies along the diftant fhores, 
Or warbled ftrain, that finks remote--—= - 


So foft the figh my bofom. pours! 
D6 "Frue. 
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True as the wave to Cynthia’s ray, 
True as the veffel to the breeze, 
True as the foul to mufic’s fway, 
Or mufic to Venetian feas: 


Soft as yon filver beams, that fleep 
Upon the ocean’s trembling breatt ; 
So foft, fo true, fond Love fhall weep, 
So foft, fo true, with shee hall reft. 


The cadence with which he returned 
from the laft ftanza to a repetition of the 
firft; the fine modulation in which his 
voice {tole upon the firft line, and the pa- 
thetic energy with which it pronounced the 
laft, were fuch as only exquifite tafte could 
givee When he had concluded, he gave 
the lute with a figh to Emily, who, to avoid 
any appearance of affectation, immediately 
began to play. She fung a melancholy 
little air, one of the popular fongs of her 
native province, with a fimplicity and pa- 
thos that made it enchanting. But its 
well-known melody brought fo forcibly to 
her fancy the fcenes and the perfons, among 

which 
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which ‘fhe had often heard it, that her fpi- 
rits were overcome, her voice trenibled and 
ceafed—and the ftrings of the lute were 
{truck with a difordered hand ; till, afhamed 
_ of the emotion fhe had betrayed, fhe fud- 
denly paffed on to a fong fo gay and airy, 
that the fteps of the dance feemed almoft 
to echo to the notes. Braviffimo! burft 
inftantly from the lips of her delighted 
auditors, and fhe was compelled to repeat 
the air. Among the compliments that fol- 
lowed, thofe of the Count were not the lea{t 
- audible, and they had not concluded, 
when Emily gave the inftrument to Signora 
_ Livona, whofe voice accompanied it with 
true Italian tafte. 

Afterwards the Count, Emily, Cavigni, 
and the Signora, fung canzonettes, accom- 
panied by a couple of lutes and a few other 
inftruments. Sometimes the inftruments 
fuddenly ceafed, and the voices dropped 
from the full {well of harmony into a low 
chant; then, after a deep paufe, they rofe 
by degrees, the inftruments one by one 

ftriking 
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{triking up, till the loud and full chorus 
foared again to heaven ! | 

Meanwhile, Montoni, who was weary of. 
this harmony, was confidering. how he 
might difengage himfelf from his party, 
or withdraw with fuch of it as would be 
willing to play, to a.Cafino. Ina paufe of: 
the mufic, he propofed returning to fhore,. 
a propofal which Orfino- eagerly feconded, . 
but which the Count and the other gentle- 
men as warmly oppofed. 

Monton} ftill meditated how he might- 
excufe himfelf from longer attendance upon. 
the Count, for to him only he thought ex- 
cufe neceflary, and. how he might get to- 
land, till the gondolieri of an empty boat, . 
returning to Venice, hailed his: people. 
Without troubling himfelf longer about. 
an excufe, he feized this- opportunity of. 
going thither, and, committing the ladies to 
the care of his friends, departed with Or- 
fino, while Emily, for the firft time, faw. 
him go with regret; for the confidered : 
his prefence a protection, though fhe knew. 

7: not. 
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not what fhe flrould fear. He landed‘ at 
St. Mark’s, and; hurrying toa Cafino, was: 
foon loft amidft-a crowd of gamefters. 

Meanwhile, the Count having fecretly- 
difpatched a fervant in-Montoni’s boat, for: 
his own: gondola and muficians,. Emily 
heard, without knowing his project, the- 
_ gay fong of gondolieri -approaching, as. 
they fat: on the ftern of the-boat, and faw: 
the: tremulous gléam of the moon-light 
wave, which their oars difturbed.. Prefently- 
fhe heard the found of inftruments, and. 
then a full fymphony {welled on the air,. 
and, the boats meeting, the gondolieri hail- 
ed each other. The Count then explaining 
himfelf, the party removed into his gondola, 
which was embellifhed with all that tafte 
could beftow. 

While they partook of> a. collation of: 
fruits and ice, the whole band,. follow- 
ing at a diltance, im. the other boar,. 
played the moft {weet and enchanting 
ftrains, and the Count, who had again feated 


bimfelf by Emily, paid her unremitted at- 
_ tention, 
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- tention, and fometimes, in a low but 1m- 
‘paffioned voice, uttered compliments which 
fhe could not mifunderftand. To avoid 
them fhe converfed with Signora Livona, 
and her manner to the Count affumed a 
mild referve, which, though dignified, was 
too gentle to reprefs his affiduities: he 
could fee, hear, fpeak to no perfon, but 
Emily, while Cavigni obferved him now 
and then, with a look of difpleafure, and. 
Emily, with one of uneafinefs. She now 
wifhed for nothing fo much as to return to 
Venice, but it was near midnight before the 
gondolas approached St. Mark’s Place, 
where the voice of gaiety and fong was 
loud. The bufy hum of mingling founds 
was heard at a confiderable diftance on the 
water, and, had not a bright moon-light 
cifcovered the city, with its terraces and 
towers, a ftranger would almoft have 
credited the fabled wonders of Neptune’s 
court, and believed, that the tumult arofe 
from beneath the waves. 


They landed at St. Mark’s, where the 
 gaiety 
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eaiety of the colonnades and the beauty of 
the night, made Madame Montoni willing- 
ly fubmit to the Count’s folicitations to join 
the promenade, and afterwards to take a (up- 
per with the reft of the party, at his Cafino, 
If any thing could have diffipated Emily’s 
uneafinefs, it would have been the gran- 
deur, gaiety, and novelty of the furround. 
ing {cene, adorned with Palladio’s palaces, 
and bufy with parties of mafqueraders. 

At length they withdrew to the Cafino, 
which was fitted up with infinite tafte, and 
where a {plendid banquet was prepared ; 
but here Emily’s referve made the Count 
perceive, that it was neceffary for his intereft 
to win the favour of Madame Montoni, 
which, from the condefcenfion fhe had al- 
ready. fhewn to him, appeared to be an 
achievement of no great difficulty. He 
transferred, therefore, part of his attention ° 
from Emily to her aunt, who felt too much 
flattered by the diftin¢ction even to difzuife 
her emotion; and, before the party broke 


up, he had cone) engaged the efleem of 
Madame 
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Madame Montoni. Whenever he addreffed: 
her, her ungractous countenance relaxed’ 
into fimiles, and to whatever he propofed 
fhe affented. He invited her, with the re{t 
of the party, to take coffee, in his box at the 
opera, on the following evening, and Emily. 
heard the invitation accepted, with ftrong 
anxiety, concerning the means of excufing 
herfelf from attending Madame Montoni- 
thither. 

It was very late before their gondola was 
ordered, and. Emuly’s furprife was extreme, 
when, on quitting the Cafino, fhe beheld 
the broad fun mfing out of the Adriatic,. 
while St. Mark’s Place was yet crowded 
with company. Sleep had long weighed: 
heavily on her eyes, but now the frefh fea- 
breeze revived her, and fhe would have- 
" quitted the fcene with regret, had not the- 
Count been prefent, performing the duty, 
which he had impofed upon himfelf, of. 
efcorting them home. There they heard 
that Montont was not. yet returned; and 
his wife, cae in difpleafure to her apart-- 

ment, 
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ment, at length releafed: Emily from the 
fatigue of further attendance. © 

Montoni came home late in the morn- 
ing, in a very ill humour, having loft con- 
fiderably at play, and, before he withdrew 
to reft, had a private conference with Ca- 
vigni, whofe manner, on the following day,. 
feemed to tell, that the fubject of it had not 
been pleafing to him. | 

In the evening, Madame Montont, who,. 
during the day, had obferved a fullen filence 
towards her hufband, received vifits from: 
fome Venetian ladies, with whofe {weet 
manners Emily was particularly charmed. 
They had an air of eafe and kindnefs to-- 
wards the ftrangers, as if they. had been their. 
familiar friends for years; and their cone. 
verfation was by turns tender, fentimental; 
and gay.: Madame, though the had no. 
tafte for fuch converfation, and. whofe. 
coarfenefs and felfifhnefs-fometimes exhi-. 
bited a ludicrous contraft to their exceffive- 
refinement, could not remain wholly infen-. 


ble to the captivations of their manner. 
| Ins 
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In a paufe of converfation, a lady who 
was called Signora Herminia took up a 
lute, and began to play and fing, with as 
much eafy gaiety, as if fhe had been alone. 
Her voice was uncommonly rich in tone, 
and various in expreffion ; yet fhe appeared 
to be entirely unconfcious of its powers, 
and meant nothing lefs than to difplay 
them. She fung from the gaiety of her 
heart, as fhe fat with her veil half thrown 
back, holding gracefully the lute,. under 
the {fpreading foliage and flowers of fome 
plants, that rofe from bafkets, and inter- 
laced one of the lattices of the faloon. 
Emily, retiring a little from the company, 
fketched her figure, with the miniature 
fcenery around her, and drew a very in- 
terefting picture, which, though tt would 
not, perhaps, have borne criticifm, had {pi- 
rit and tafte enough to awaken both the 
fancy and the heart. When the had finifh- | 
ed it, fhe prefented it to the beautiful ori- 
ginal, who was delighted with the offering, 

as 
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as well as the fentiment it conveyed, and 
affured Emily, with a {mile of captivating 
{weetnefs, that the fhould preferve it as a 
pledge of her friendfhip. 

In the evening Cavigni joined the ladies, 
but Montoni had other engagements ; and 
they embarked in the gondola for St. 
Mark’s, where the fame gay company 
feemed to flutter as on the preceding night. 
The cool breeze, the glaffy fea, the gentle 
found of its-waves, and the fweeter mur- 
mur of diftant mufic ; the lofty porticos and 
arcades, and the happy groups that faun- 
tered beneath:them ;- thefe, with every fea- 
ture and circumftance of the fcene, united 
to charm Emily, no longer teafed by the 
officious attentions of Count Morano. But, 
as fhe looked upon the moon-light fea, un- 
dulating along the walls of St. Mark, and, 
lingering for a ‘moment over thofe walls, 
caught the fweet and melancholy fong of 
fome gondolier as he fat.in his boat below, 
waiting for his matter, her foftened mind 

returned 
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returned to the memory of her home, of 
her friends, and of all that was dear in her 
native country. 

After walking fome time, they fat down at 
the door of a Cafino, and, while Cavigni was 
accommodating them with coffee and ice, 
‘were joined by Count Morano. He fought 
Emily with a look of impatient delight, 
who, remembering all the attention he had 
_fhewn her on the preceding evening, was 
compelled, as before, to fhrink from his 
affiduities into a timid referve, except when — 

fhe converfed with Signora Herminia and 
the other ladies of her party. 

It was near midnight before they with- 
drew to the opera, where Emily was not fo 
charmed but that, when fhe remembered 
the fcene fhe had juft quitted, the felt how 
infinitely inferior all the {plendour of art is 
to the fublimity of nature. Her heart was 
not now affected, tears of admiration did 
not ftart to her eyes, as when fhe viewed 
the vaft expanfe of ocean, the grandeur 
of the heavens, and liftened to the rolling 

waters, 
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waters, and to the faint mufic that, at in- 
‘tervals, mingled with their roar. Remem- 
bering thefe, the fcene before her faded 
nto infignificance. 

' Of the evening, which paffed on steak 
sany particular incident, fhe wilhed the con- 
zlufion, that fhe night-efcape from the at- 
-tentions of the Count. and, as oppofite 
qualities frequently attract each other in our 
‘thoughts, thus Emily, when fhe looked on 
Count Morano, remembered Valancourt, 
and a figh fometimes followed the recol- 

lection. 

Several weeks paffed in the courfe of 
cuftomary vifits, during which nothing re- 
-‘markable occurred, Emily was amufed 
by the manners and fcenes that furrounded 
‘her, fo different from thofe of France, but 
where Count Morano, too frequently for 
ther comfort, contrived to introduce him- 
felf. His manner, figure and accomplith- 
ments, which were generally admired, 
Emily would, perhaps, have admired alfo, 
had her heart been difengaged from Va- 

lancourt, 
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-Jancourt, and had the Count forborne to 
perfecute her with officious attentions, dur- 
ing which. fhe obferved fome traits in his 
character, that prejudiced her again{t what- 
ever might otherwife be good in it. 

Soon after his arrival at Venice, Mon- 
toni received a packet from M. Quefnel, 
in which the latter mentioned the death of 
his wife’s uncle, at his villa on the Brenta ; 
and that, in confequence of this event, he 
fhould haften to take poffeffion of that 
eftate and of other effects bequeathed to 
him. This uncle was the brother of 
Madame Quefnel’s late mother; Montoni 
was related to her by the father’s fide, and 
though he could have had neither claim 
nor expectation concerning thefe poffeffions, 
he could fcarcely conceal the envy which 
M. Quefnel’s letter excited. | 

Emily had obferved with concern, that, — 
fince they left France, Montoni had not 
even affe&ted kindnefs towards her aunt, 
and that, after treating her, at firft, with 
neglect, he now met her with uniform ill- 

~ humour 
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humour and referve. She had never fup- 
pofed, that her aunt’s foibles could have 
efcaped the difcernment of Montoni, or 
that her mind or figure were of a kind to 
deferve his attention, Her furprife, there- 
fore, at this match, had been extreme; but 
fince he had made the choice, fhe did not 
fufpect that he would fo openly have difco- 
vered his contempt of it. But Montoni, 
who had been allured by the feeming wealth 
of Madame Cheron, was now feverely dif- 
appointed by her comparative poverty, and 
highly exafperated by the deceit fhe had 
employed to conceal it, till concealment 
was no longer neceflary. He had been 
deceived in an affair, wherein he meant to 
be the deceiver ; out-witted by the fuperior 
cunning of a woman, whofe underftanding 
he defpifed, and to whom he had facrificed 
his pride and his liberty, without faving 
himfelf from the ruin, which had impended 
over his head. Madame Montoni had. 
contrived to have the greateft part of what 
fhe really did poflefs, fettled upon herfelf: 
Vou. Il. EB what . 
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what remained, though it was totally inade- 
quate both to her hufband’s expectations, 
and to his neceffities, he had converted into 
money,,4rid brought with him to Venice, 
that he might a little longer delude fociety, 
and make a laft effort to regain the fortunes 
he had loft. . 

The hints which had been thrown out to 
Valancourt, concerning Montoni’s charac- 
ter and condition, were too true; but it 
was now left to time and occafion, to un- 
fold the circumftances, both of what had, 
and of what had not been hinted, and to 
‘time and occafion we commit them. 

Madame Montoni was not of a nature to 
bear injuries with meeknefs, or to refent 
them with dignity: her exafperated pride 
difpiayed itfelf in all the violence and 
acrimony of a little, or at leaft of an ill- 
regulated mind. She would not acknow- 
ledge, even to herfelf, that fhe had in any 
degree provoked contempt by her dupli- 
city, but weakly perfifted in believing, that 
fhe alone was to be pitied, and Montoni 

' alone 
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alone to be eenfured ; for, as her mind had 
naturally little perception of moral obliga- 
tion, fhe feldom underftood its force but 
when it happened to be violated towards 
herfelf : her vanity had already beat fevere- 
ly fhocked by a.difcovery of Montoni’s 
contempt; 1t remained to be farther re- - 
proved by a difcovery of his circumftances, 
His manfion at Venice, though its furniture 
difcovered a part of the truth to unprejudiced 
perfons, told nothing to thofe who were 
blinded by a refolution to believe whatever 
they wifhed. Madame Montoni ftill thought 
herfelf little lefs than a princefs, poffeffing 
a palace at Venice, and a caftle among the 
Apennines. To the caftle di Udolpho, 
indeed, Montoni fometimes talked of going 
for a few weeks to examine into its condi- 
tion, and to receive fome rents; for it ap- 
peared that he had not been there for two 
years, and that, during this period, it had 
been inhabited only by an old fervant, 
whom he called: his fteward. | 

E 2 Emily 
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Emily liftened to the mention of this 
journey with pleafure, for fhe not only ex- 
pected from it new ideas, but a releafe 
from the perfevering affiduities of Count 
Morano. In the country, too, fhe would 
have leifure to think of Valancourt, and to 
indulge the melancholy, which his image, 
and a recollection of the fcenes of La_Val- 
lée, always bleffed with the memory of her 
parents, awakened. The ideal fcenes were 
dearer, and more foothing to her heart, 
than all the {plendour of gay affemblies ; 
they were a kind of talifman that expelled 
the poifon of temporary evils, and fupport- 
ed her hopes of happy days: they appeared 
like a beautiful land{cape, lighted up by a 
gleam of fun-fhine, and feen through a per- 
{pective of dark and rugged rocks. . 

But Count Morano did not long confine 
himfelf ta filent affiduities; he declared 
his paffion to Emily, and made propo- 
fals to Montoni, who encouraged, though 
es rejected, him: with Montoni for his 

friend, 
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friend, and an abundance of vanity to de- 
lude bim, he did not defpair of fuccefs. 
Femily was aftonifhed and highly difgufted 
at his perfeverance, after fhe had explained 
her fentiments with a franknefs that would 
not allow him to- mifunderftand them. 

He now paffed the ‘greater part of his 
time at Montoni’s, dining: there almoft 
daily, and attending Madame and. Emily 
wherever they went; and all this, notwith- 
ftanding the uniform’ referve of: Emily, 
whofe aunt feemed as anxious as Montoni 
to promote this marriage ; and would never 
difpenfe with her attendance at anyaflembly¥ 
whére the Count propofed to be prefent. 

Montoni now faid nothing of his intended 
journey, of which Emily waited impatiently 
to hear; and he was feldom at home but 
when the Count, or Signor Orfino, was there, 
for between himfelf and Cavigni a. coolnefs 
feemed to fubfift, though the latter re- 
mained in his houfe. With Orfino, Mon- 
toni was frequently clofeted for hours to- 
gether, and, whatever might be the bufi- 
E Go nefs, 
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nefs, upon which they confulted, it ap- 
peared to be of confequence, fince Mon- 
toni often facrificed to it his favourite 
‘ paffion for play, and remained at home the - 
whole night. There was fomewhat of 
privacy, too, in the manner of Orfino’s 
vifits, which had never before oécurred, 
and which excited not only furprife, but - 
fome degree of alarm in Emily’s mind, 
who had unwillingly difcovered much of 
his charater when he had moft endea- 
voured to difguife it. After thefe vifits, 
Montoni was often more thoughtful than 
ufual; fometimes the deep workings of 
his mind entirely abftracted him from {ur- 
rounding obje&ts, and threw a gloom over 
his vifage that rendered it terrible; at 
others, his eyes feemed almoft to flafh 
fire, and all the energies of his foul appear- 
ed to be roufed for fome great enterprife. 
Emily obferved thefe written characters of 
his thoughts with deep intereft, and not 
without fome degree of awe, when fhe con- 
. fidered that fhe was entirely in his power; but 
forbore 
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foihore even to hint her fears, or her obfer- 
vations, to Madame Montoni, who dif- 
cerned nothing in her hufband, at thefe 
times, but his ufual fternnefs, 

A fecond letter from M. Quefnel an- 
nounced the arrival of himfelf and his lady — 
at the villa Muarenti; ftated feveral cir- 
cumftances of his good fortune, refpecting 
the affair that had brought him into Italy ; 
and concluded with an earneft requeft to 
fee Montoni, his wife and niece, at his new 
eftate. 

Emily received,-about the fame period, 
a much more interefting letter, and which 
foothed for a while every anxiety of her 
heart. Valancourt, hoping fhe might be 
{till at Venice, had trufted a letter to the 
ordinary poft, that told her of his health, 
and of his unceafing and anxious affection. 
He had lingered at Tholoufe for fome time 
after her departure, that he might indulge 
~ the melancholy pleafire of wandering 
through the fcenes where he had been ac- 
cuftomed to behold her, and had thence 
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gone to his brother’s chateau, which was in 
the neighbourhood of La Vallée. Having 
- mentioned this, he added, ‘* If the duty 
of attending my regiment did not require 
my departure, I know not when I fhould 
have refolution enough to quit the neigh- 
bourhood of a place which is endeared by 
the remembrance of you. The vicinity to 
La Vallée has alone detained me thus long 
at Eftuviere: 1 frequently ride thither early 
in the morning, that I may wander, at 
leifure, through the day, among fcenes, 
which were once your home, where I have 
been accuftomed to fee you, and to hear 
you converfe. I have renewed my ac- 
quaintance with the good old Therefa, 
who rejoiced to fee me, that fhe.might talk 
of you: I need not fay how much this 
circumflance attached me to her, or how 
eagerly I liftened to her upon her favourite 
fubject. You will guefs the motive that 
firft induced me to make myfelf known to 
Therefa: it was, indeed, no other than 
that of gaining admittance into the chateau 

and 
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and gardens, which my Emily had fo late- 
ly inhabited: here, then, I. wander, and 
meet your image under every fhade: but 
chiefly I love to fit beneath the fpreading 
branches of your favourite plane, where 
once, Emily, we fat together;.where I firft 
ventured to tell you, that I loved. O 
Emily ! the remembrance of thofe moments 
overcomes me—I fit loft in reverie—I en- 
deavour to fee you dimly through my tears, 
in all the heaven of peace and innocence, 
fuch as you then appeared to me; to hear 
again the accents of that voice, which them 
thrilled my heart with tenderne(s and hope. 
I lean on the wall of the ‘terrace, where we 
together waiched the rapid current of the 
Garonne below, while I defcribed the wild 
fcenery about its fource, but thougit only of 
you. O Emily! are thefe moments. pailed 

for ever—will they never mote return” 
In another part of his letter he wrote 
thus. “© You fee my letter ts dated on many 
different days, and, if you loox back to 
the firft, you will perceive, that I began to 
E 5 write 
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write foon after your departure from France. 
To write was, indeed, the only employment 
that withdrew me from my own melancholy, 
and rendered your abfence fupportable, or 
rather, it feemed to deftroy abfence ; for, 
when I was converfing with you on paper, 
and telling you every fentiment and affec- 
tion of ‘my heart, you almoft appeared to - 
be prefent. This employment has been 
from time to time my chief confolation, 
and I have deferred fending off my packet, 
merely for the comfort of prolonging it, 
though it was certain, that what I had 
written, was written to no purpofe ull you 
received it. Whenever my mind has been 
more than ufually depreffed I have come 
to pour forth its forrows to you, and have 
always found confolation; and, when any 
little occurrence has interefted my heart, 
and givén a gleam of joy to my {pirits, I 
have haftened to communicate it to you, 
and have received reflected fatisfaction. 
Thus, my letter is a kind of picture of my 
life and of my thoughts for the laft month, 

3 © and 
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and thus, though it has been deeply intereft- 
Ing to me, while I wrote it, and! dare hope 
will, for the fame reafon, be not indifferent 
to you, yet to other readers it would feem 
to abound only in frivolities. Thus it is 
always, when we attempt to defcribe the finer 
movements of the heart, for they are too fine 
to be. difcerfied, they can only be experi- 
enced, and are therefore pafled over by the 
indifferent obferver, while the interefted one 
feels, that all defcription is imperfect and 
unneceflary, except as it may prove the 
fincerity of the writer, and footh his own 
fufferings. You will pardon all this 
egotifm—for I am a lover.” ~+ 

<< T have juft heard of a circumftance, 
which entirely deftroys all my fairy para- 
dife of ideal delight, and which will recon- 
cile me to the neceffity of returning to my 
regiment, for J muft no longer wander-be- 
neath the beloved fhades, where I have been 
accuftomed to meet you in thought.—La 
Vallée is let! I have reafon to believe this 


is without your knowledge, from what 
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Therefa told me this morning, and, there- 
fore, I mention the circumftance. She fhed 
tears, while fhe related, that fhe was going 
to leave the fervice of her dear miflrefs, and 
the chateau where fhe had lived fo many 
happy years; and all this, added fhe, with- 
out evena let:er from Mademoifelle to foften 
the news ; but it is all Monf. Quefnel’s do- 
ings, and I dare fay fhe does not even know 
what is going forward.” 

‘© Therefa added, That fhe had received. 
a le‘ter from him, informing her the chateau . 
was Jet, and that, as her fervices would no 
longer be required, fhe muft quit the place, 
on that day week, when the new tenant ~ 
would arrive.” | 

‘© Therefa had been furprifed by a vifit 
from M. Quefnel, fome time before the re- 
ceipt of this letter, who was accompanied 
by a ftranger that viewed the premifes with 
much curiofity.” 

Towards the conclufion of his letter, 
which is dated a week after this fentence, 
Valancourt adds, ** J have received a fum- 

a mons 
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mons from. my regiment, and I join it 
without regret, fince I am fhut out from 
the {cenes that are fo interefting to my heart. 
I rode to La Vallée this morning, and heard 
that the new tenant was arrived, and that 
Therefa was gone. I fhould not treat the 
fubjeét thus familiarly if I did not believe 
you to be uninformed of this difpofal of. 
your houfe; for your fatisfaction I have 
endeavoured to learn fomething of the cha- 
racter and fortune of your tenant, but with- 
out fuccefs. He is a gentleman, they fay, 
and this is all I can hear. The place, as I 
wandered.round the boundaries, appeared 
more melancholy to my imagination, than 
I had ever feen it. I wifhed earneftly to 
have got admittance, that I might have 
taken another leave of your favourite plane- 
tree, and thought of you once more beneath 
its fhade:; but I forbore to tempt the cu- 
riofity of ftrangers: the fifhing-houfe in the 
woods, however, was ftill open to me ; thi- 
ther I went, and paffed an hour, which I 
cannot even look back upon without emo- 
tion, 
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tion. O Emily! furely we are not fepa- 
rated for Neely we fhall live for each 
other !” 

This letter brought many tears to Emily’s 
eyes; tears of tendernefs and fatisfaction 
on learning that Valancourt was well, and 
that time and abfence had in no degree 
effaced her image from his heart. There 
were paffages in this letter which particu- 
larly affected her, fuch as thofe defcribing 
his vifits to La Vallée, and the fentiments | 
of delicate affection that its fceenes had 
awakened. It was a confiderable time before 
her mind was fufficiently abftraéted from 
Valancourt to feel the force of hisintelligence 
concerning La Vallée. That Monf. Que({nel 
fhould let it, without even confulting her 
on the meafure, both furprifed and fhocked 
her, particularly as it proved the abfolute 
authority he thought himfelf entitled to 
exercife in her affairs. It is true, he had 
propofed, before fhe left France, that the 
chateau fhould be let, during her abfence, 


and to the oeconomical prudence of this 
fhe 
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fhe had nothing to object; but the com- 
mitting what had been her father’s villa to 
the power and caprice of ftrangers, and the 
depriving herfelf of a fure home, fhould 
any unhappy circumftances make her look 
back to her home as an afylum, were con- 
fiderations that made her, even then, 
ftrongly oppofe the meafure. Her father, 
too, in his laft hour, had received from her 
a folemn promife never to difpofe of La 
Vallée; and this fhe confidered as 10 
fome degree violated if fhe fuffered the 
place to be let. But it was now evident 
with how little refpe&t M. Quefnel had 
regarded thefe objections, and how infig- 
nificant he confidered every ob/tacle to pe- 
cuniary advantage. It appeared, alfo, that 
he had not even condefcended to in- 
form Montoni of the ftep he had taken, 
fince no motive was evident for Montoni’s 
concealing the circumftance from her, if it 
had been made known to him: this both dif- 
pleafed and furprifed her; but the chief fub- 
jects of her uneafinels were—the temporary 
difpofal 
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difpofal of La Vallée, and the difmiffion 
of her father’s old and faithful fervant.— 
“¢ Poor Therefa,” faid Emily, ‘* thou hadft 
not faved much in thy fervitude, for thou 
waft always tender towards the poor, and 
believed’ft thou fhouldft die in the family, 
where thy beft years had been fpent. 
Poor Therefa !—now thou art. turned out 
in thy old age to feek thy bread !” 

Emily wept bitterly as thefe thoughts 
paffed over her mind, and fhe determined 
to confider what could be done for Therefa, 
and to talk very explicitly to M. Quefnel 
on the fubject; but fhe much feared that 
his cold heart could feel only for itfelf. She 
determined alfo to enquire whether he had 
made any mention of her affairs, in his let- 
“ters to Montoni, who foon gave. her the 
_ opportunity fhe fought, by defiring that fhe 
would attend him in his ftudy. She had 
little doubt, that the interview was intended 
for the purpofe of communicating to her a 
part of M. Quefnel’s letter concerning the 

| tranf- 
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tranlactions at La Vallée, and fhe obeyed 
him immediately. Montoni was alone. 
«I have jult been writing to Monf. 
Quefnel,” faid he when Emily appeared, 
“in reply to the letter I received from 
him a few days ago, and I withed to talk 
- fo you upon a maple that occupies part 
of it.” 
“© J alfo wifhed to {peak with roe on 
this topic, fir,” faid Emily. 
© Ie is a fubject of fome interelt to you, 
undoubtedly,” rejoined Montoni, ** and I 
think you muft fee it in the light that I 
do; indeed it will not bear any other. I 
truft you will agree with me, that any ob- 
jection founded on fentiment, as they call 
At, ought to yield to peu mutans of folid 
advantage.” 
<¢ Granting this, fir,” replied Emily, 
modeftly, ** thofe of humanity ought furely 
to be attended to. But | fear it is now too 
late to deliberate upon this plan, and [ muft 
regret, that it is ne longer in my power to » 
reyect it.” | 
| ae | 
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© Tt is too late,” faid Montoni, ‘ but 
fince it is fo, I am pleafed to obferve, that 
you fubmit to reafon and neceffity with- 
out indulging ufelefs complaint. I applaud 
this conduét exceedingly, the more, per- 
haps, fince it difcovers a ftrength of mind 
feldom obfervable in your fex. When 
you are older you will look back with gra- 
titude to the friends who affifted in refcuing 
you from the romantic illufions of fenti- 
ment, and will perceive, that they are only 
the {nares of childhood, and fhould be 
vanquifhed the moment you efcape from 
the nurfery. I have not clofed my letter, 
and you may add a few lines to inform your 
uncle of your acquiefcence. You will 
foon fee him, for it is my intention to take 
you, with Madame Montoni, in a few days 
to Miarenti, and you can then talk over 
the affair.” 
“Emily wrote on the oppofite page of the 
paper as follows : 
‘© It is now ufelefs,. fir, for me to remon- 
firate upon the circumitances of which 
Signor 
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Signor Montoni informs me that he has 
written. I could have withed, at leaft, that 
the affair had been concluded with lefs pre- 
cipitation, that I might have taught myfelf 
to fubdue fome prejudices, as the Signor 
calls chem, which ftill linger in my heart. 
As it is, I fubmit. In point of prudence 
nothing certainly can be objected; but, 
though I fubmit, I have yet much to fay 
on fome other points of the fubject, when 
I fhall have the honour of feeing you. In 
the meantime I entreat you will take care 
of Therefa, for the fake of, 

Sir, 
Your affectionate niece, 


Emity Str. AUBERT. 


Montoni fmiled fatirically at what Emily 
had written, but did not object to it, and 
fhe withdrew to her own apartment, where 
fhe fat down to begin a letter to Valancourt, 
in which fhe rclated the particulars of her 
journey, and her arrival at Venice, defcribed 
{ome of the moft ftriking fcenes in the paf- 

: fage 
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fage over the Alps; her emotions on her 
firft view of Italy; the manners and-cha- 
racters of the people around her, and fome 
few circumftances of Montoni’s conduét. 
"But fhe avoided even naming Count Mlo- 
Fano, much more the declaration he had 
made, fince fhe well knew how tremblingly — 
alive to fear is real love, how jealoufly 

_ watchful of every circumftance that may 
affe&t its intereft; and fhe fcrupuloufly 
avoided to give Valancourt even the flighteft 
Feafon for believing he had a rival. 

On the following day Count Morano 
dined again at Montoni’s. He was in an. 
uncommon flow of fpirits, and Emily 
thought there was fomewhat of exultation 
in his manner of addreffing her, which fhe 
had never obferved before. She endeavour- 
ed to reprefs this by more than her ufual re- 
ferve, but the cold civility of her air now 
feemed rather to encourage than to deprefs 
him. He appeared watchful of an oppor- 
tunity of {peaking with her alone, and more 
than once folicited this; but Emily always 

| replied, 
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replied, that fhe could hear nothing from 
him which he would be unwilling to repeat 
before the whole company. 

In the evening, Madame Montoni and 
her party went out upon the fea, and as 
the Count led Emily to his zendaletto, he 
carried her hand to his lips, and thanked. 
her for the condefcenfion fhe had fhewn 
him. Emily, in extreme furprife and dif- 
pleafure, haflily withdrew her hand, and 
concluded that he had {poken tronically; 
but, on reaching the fteps of the terrace, 
and obferving by the livery, that it was 

the Count’s zendaletto, which waited below,. 
while the reft of the party, having arranged 
-themfelves in the gondolas, were moving 
on, fhe determined not-to permit a fepa- 
rate converfation, and, wifhing him a good 
evening, returned to the portico. The. 
Count followed to expoftulate and entreat,. 
and Montoni, who then came out, ren- 
dered folicitation unneceflary, for, without 
condefcending to {peak, he took her hand, 
and led her to the zenda/etto. Emily was. 

8 not 
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not filent ; fhe entreated Montoni, in a low 
voice, to confider the impropriety of thefe 
circumftances, and that he would {pare her 
the martification of fubmitting to them ; 
he, however, was inflexible. 

“¢ This caprice is intolerable,” {aid he, 
“< and fhall not be nculees here is no 
impropriety in the cafe.” 

At this moment, Emily’s diflike of Count 
Morano arofe to abhorrence. That he 
fhould, with undauntéd affurance, thus 
purfue her, notwithftanding all fhe had 
expreffed on the fubje&t of his addreffes, 
and think, as 1c was evident he did, that 
her opinion of him was of no confequence, 
fo long as his pretenfions were fanctioned by 
Montoni, added indignation to the difguft 
which fhe had felt towards him. She was 
fomewhat relieved by obferving that Mon- 
toni was to be of the party, who feated him- 
felf on one fide of her, while Morano placed 
himfelf on the other. There was a paufe 
_of fome moments as the gondolieri prepared 


their oars, and Emily trembled from appre- 
henfion 
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henfion of the difcourfe that might follow 
this filence. At length fhe collected cou- 
rage to break it herfelf, in the hope of pre- 
venting fine {peeches from Morano, and 
teproof from Montont. To fome trivial 
remark which fhe made, the Jatter returned 
a fhort and difobliging reply; but Morano 
immediately followed with a general ob- 
fervation, which he contrived to end witha 
particular compliment, and, though Emily 
paffed it without even the notice of a fmile, 
he was not difcouraged. 

‘¢] have been impatient,” faid he, ad- 
drefling Emily, “to exprefs my gratitude; 
to thank you for your goodnefs ; but I mutt 
alfo thank Signor Montoni, who has allow- 
‘ed me this opportunity of doing fo.” 

Emily regarded the Count with a look 
of mingled aftonifhment and difpleafure. 

«© Why,” continued he, ‘* fhould you 
wifh to diminifh the delight of this mo- 
ment by that air of cruel referve >—Why 
feek to throw me again into the perplexities 
of doubt, by teaching your eyes to contra- 

dict 
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di& the kindnefs of your late declaration ? 
You cannot doubt the fincerity, the ardour 
of my paffion; it is therefore unneceflary, . 
charming Emily! furely unneceffary, any 
onger | to attempt a difguife of your fenti- 
ments.’ 

<¢ lf T ever had difguifed them, fir,” aid 
Emily, with recollegied {pirit, ‘* it would 
certainly be unneceflary any longer to do 
fo. I had hoped, fit, that you would 
have {pared me any farther neceffity of al- 
luding to them; but, fince you do‘not 
grant this, hear me declare, and for the laft 
time, that your perfeverance has deprived 
you even of the efteem, which I was in- 
clined to believe you merited.” 

"se Aftonifhing |!” exclaimed Montoni : 
‘* this is beyond even my expectation, though 
I have hitherto done juftice to the caprice. 
of the fex! But you will obferve, Made. 
moifelle Emily, that Iam no lover, though | 
Count Morano is, and that I wiil not be. 
made the amofement of your capricious 
moments. Here is the offer of an alliance, 

which 
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which would do honour to any family; 
yours, you will recollect, is not noble; you 
long refifted my remonftrances; but my 
honour is now engaged, and it fhall not 
be trifled with.—You fhall adhere to the 
declaration, which you have made me an. 
agent to convey to the Count.” 

‘¢ T muft certainly miftake you, fir,” faid 
Emily; * my anfwers on the fubjeét have 
been uniform; it is unworthy of you to 
accufe me of caprice. If you have con- 
defcended to be my agent, it is an honour 
I did not folicit. I myfelf have conftantly 
affured Count Morano, and you alfo, fir, 
that I never can accept the honour he offers 
me, and I now repeat the declaration.” 

The Count looked with an air of furprife 
and enquiry at Montoni, whofe countenance 
alfo was marked with furprife, but it was 
furprife mingled with indignation. 

‘* Here is confidence, as well as caprice !” 
faid the latter. ‘‘ Will you deny your own 
words, Madam ? 

«¢ Such a queftion is unworthy of an an- 

Voz. II. F {wer, 
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{wer, fir ;” laid Emily blufhing; you wi 
recollect yourfelf, and be forry that you 
have afked it.” 

‘* Speak to the point,” rejoined Mon- 
toni, in a voice of increafing vehemence. 
«© Will you. deny your own words; will 
you deny, that you acknowledged, only 
a few hours ago, that it was too late to 
recede from your engagements, and that 
you accepted the Count’s hand ?” 

<¢ T will deny all this, for no words of 
mine ever imported it.” 

«¢ Aftonifhing ! Will you deny what you 
wrote to Monf. Quefnel, your uncle? if 
you do, your own hand will bear teftimony 
again't you. What have you now to fay ?” 
continued Montoni, obferving the filence 
and confufion of Emily. | 

< T now perceive, fir, that you are under 
a very great error, and that I have been 
equally miftaken.” 

‘«¢ No more duplicity, I entreat; be 
open and candid, if it be poffible.” 

6¢ T have always been fo, fir; and can 

6 claim 
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claim no merit in fuch condu&, for I have 
had nothing to conceal.” 

** How 1s this, Signor ?” cried Morano, 
a trembling emotion. 

‘‘ Sufpend your judgment, Count,” 
plied Montoni, ‘ the wiles of a ae 
heart are unfearchable. Now, Madam, 
your explanation.” 

“* Excufe me, fir, if I withhold my ex- 
planation till you appear willing to give me 
your confidence’; affertion at prefent can 
only fubje&t me to infult.” 

‘. Your explanation, I entreat you!” 
faid Morano. 

‘© Well, well,” rejoined Monton, ¢ I 
give you my confidence; let us hear this 
explanation.” 

<¢ Let me lead to it then, by afkinga 
queftion.” | 

«© As many as you pleafe,” faid Mon- 
toni, contemptuoully. 

<¢ What, then, was the fubject of your 


letter to Monf, Quefnel ?”” 
F 2 “* The 
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<< The fame that was the fubject of your 
note to him, certainly. You did well to 
ftipulate for my confidence before you de- 
manded that queftion.” 

«© T muft beg you will be more explicit, 
fir; what was that fubject °” 

«© What could it be, but the noble offer 
of Count Morano,” faid Montoni 

«© Then, fir, we entirely mifunderftood 
each other,” replied Emily. 

<¢ We entirely mifunderftood each other 
too, I fuppofe,” rejoined Montoni, ‘ in 
the converfation which preceded the writ- 


ing of that note? I muft do you the juftice: 


_ to own, that you are very ingenious at this 
fame art of mifunderftanding.” 

Emily tried to reftrain the tears that 
came to her eyes, and to an{wer with be- 
coming firmnefs, ‘* Allow me, fir, to ex- 
plain myfelf fully, or to be wholly filent.”’ 

‘¢ The explanation may now be dif- 
penfed with; it is anticipated. If Count 
Morano ftill thinks one neceffary, I will 

give 
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give him an honeft one.-— You have changed 
your intention fince our la{t converfation ; 
and, if he can have patience and humility 
enough to wait ull to-morrow, he will pro- 
bably find it changed again: butasI have 
neither the patience or the humility, which 
you expect from a lover, I warn you of the 
effect of my difpleafure !” 

‘© Montoni, you are too precipitate,” faid 
the Count, who had liftened to this con- 
verfation in extreme anxiety and impa- 
tieace ;—** Signora, I entreat your own ex- 
‘planation of this affair!” 

‘© Signor Montoni has faid juftly,’” re- 
plied Emily, ‘that all explanation may 
now be difpenfed wih; after what has 
paffed I cannot fuffer myfelf to give one. 
It is fuficient for me,.and for you, fir,. that 
I repeat my late declaration ;. let me hope 
this is the laft time it will be neceffary for 
mz to repeat it—lI never can.accept the ho- 
nour of your alliance.” 

“. C'jarming Emily!” exclaimed the 
‘Count: in.ap. impaffioned tone, * let not” 

F 3 refeat- 
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refentment make you un‘uft; let me not 
fuffer for the offence of Montoni !—Re- 
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voke 

“< Offence!” interrupted Montoni 
«Count, this language is ridiculous, this 
fubmiffion is childifh !—fpeak as becomes 
a man, not as the flave of a pretty tyrant.” 
‘You diftra&t me, Signor; fuller me to 
plead my own caufe; you have already 
proved infufficient to it.” 

‘© All converfation on this fubjed, fir;”’ 
faid Emily, ‘* is worfe than ufelefs, fince 
it can bring only pain to each of us: if you 
would oblige me, purfue it no farther.” 

“It is impoffible, Madam, that I can 
thus eafily. refign the object of a paffion, 
which is the delight and torment of my life. 
—I mutt ftill love—ftill purfue you with 
unremitting ardour ;—when you fhall be 
convinced of the ftrength and conftancy of 
my paffion, your heart muft foften into pity 
and repentance.” —— 

‘‘ Ts this generous, fir? is this manly ? 
Can it it either deferve or obtain the efteem 

you 
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you folicit, thus to continue a perfecution 
from which I have no prefent means of 
efcaping ?” 

A gleam of moonlight that fell upon 
Morano’s countenance, revealed the ftrong 
emotions of his foul; and, glancing on 
Montoni difcovered the dark refentment, 
which contrafted his features. 

‘© By heaven this is too much!” fud- 
denly exclaimed the Count; ‘* Signor 
Montoni, you treat me ill; it is from you 
that 1 fhall look for explanation.” 

‘¢ From me, fir! you fhall have it ;” 
muttered Montoni, * if your difcernment 
is indeed fo far obfcured by paffion, as to 
make explanation neceflary. And for you, 
Madam, you fhould learn, that a man of 
honour is not to be trifled with, though you 
‘may, perhaps, with impunity, treat a “y 
like a puppet. 

This farcafm roufed the pride of Mo- 
yano, and the refentment which he had felt 
at the indifference of Emily, being loft rm 
indignation of the infolence of Montoni, 
| F4 he 
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he determined to mortify him, by defend- 
ing her. . 

«© This alfo,” faid he, replying to Mon- | 
toni’s Jaft words, ‘* this alfo, fhall not pafs 
unnoticed. I bid you lear, fir, that you 
have a ftronger enemy than a woman to 
contend with: I will protect Signora St. 
Aubert from your threatened refentment. 
You have mifled me, and would revenge 
your difappointed views upon the inno- 
cent.” 

‘«¢ Mifled you!” retorted Montoni with: 
quicknefs, ** is my conduét—my word” 
then paufing, while he feemed endeavouring 
to reftrain the refentment, that flafhed in his 
eyes, in the next moment he added, ina 
fubdued voice, ** Count Morano, this isa 
a language, a fort of conduct to which I 
am not accuftomed : it is the conduct of a 
paffionate boy—as fuch, I pafs it over in 
contempt.” 

*¢ In contempt, Signor ?” 

‘© The refpect I owe myfelf,” rejoined 
Montoni, requires, that I fhould converfe 

more 
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more largely with you upon fome points of ° 
the fubject in difpute. Return with me to. 
Venice, and I will condefcend. to convince. 
you: of your-:error.’””’ 

“ Condefcend, fir): but I'will not. cone. 
defcend to be fo converfed with.” _ 

Montoni ftniled. contemptuoufly; and. 
Emily, now terrified for the confequences. 
of what ‘fhe faw and heard, could no longer- 
be filent.. She-explained the whole fubyect 
upon which. fhe had. miftaken Montoni in 
the morning, declaring, that. fhe under- 
ftood him to have-confulred her. folely con- 
cerning the: difpofal of: La. Vallée, and. 
concluding with entreating, that he would. 
write immediately to M. ~— and rec- 
tify the miftake. 

But Montoni: either: was, or- affected to 
be, ftill: incredulous; and’ Count, Morano. 
was {till entangled in. perplexity. While 
fhe was {peaking, however, the attention of. 
her auditors had been diverted from the. 
immediate: oceafion of their. refentment, 


and their paffion.confequently became lefs. 
Fs | Mon- 
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Montoni defired the Count would order 
his fervants to row back to Venice, that he 
might have fome private converfation with 
him; and Morano, fomewhat foothed by 
his foftened voice and manner, and eager 
to examine into the full extent of his difh- 
culties, complied. 

_ Emily, comforted by this profpect of re- 
leafe, employed the prefent moments in 
endeavouring, with conciliating care, to. 
prevent any fatal mifchief between the per- 
fons who fo lately had perfecuted and in- 
fulted her. 

Her fpirits revived, when fhe heard once 
more the voice of fong and laughter, re- 
founding from the grand canal, and at 
length entered again between its ftately 
piazzas. The xzendaletto topped at Mon- 
toni’s manfion. and the Count haftily led 
. her into the hafl, where Montoni took his 
arm, and faid {omething in a low voice, on 
which Morano kiffed the hand he held, 
notwithtanding Emily’s effort to difen- 
gage it, and, wifhing her a good evening, 

with 
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with an accent and look fhe could not mif- 
underftand, returned to his zendaletto with 

Montoni. | 
Emily, in her own apartment, confidered 
with intenfe anxiety all the unjuft and ty- 
rannical conduct of Montoni, the dauntlefs 
perfeverance of Morano, and her own da 
defolate fituation, removed from her friends 
and country.. She looked in. vain to Va- 
lancourt, confined by his profeffion to a 
diftant kingdom, as her protector; but it 
gave her comfort to know, that there was, 
at leaft, one perfon in the world, who 
would fympathize in her afflictions, and — 
whofe wifhes would fly eagerly to relcafe 
her. Yet fhe determined not to give him 
unavailing pain. by relating the reafons fhe 
had to. regret the having rejected his better 
_ judgment. concerning Montoni; reafons, 
however, which could not induce her to 
lament the delicacy and difinterefted affec- 
tion that had made her reject his propofal 
for a clandeftine marriage. The approach- 
ing interview. with her uncle. fhe regarded 
| F6. . with 
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with fome degree of hope, for fhe deter- _ 
mined to reprefent to him the diftreffes of 
her fituation, and to entreat that he would 
allow her to return to France with him and 
Madame Quefnel. Then, fuddenly re- 
membering that her beloved La Vallée, 
‘er only home, was no longer at her com- 
mand, her tears flowed anew, and the feared 
that fhe had little pity to expect from a man 
who, like M. Quefnel, could difpofe of it 
without deigning to confult with her, and 
could difmifs an aged and faithful fervant, 
deftitute of either fupport or afylum. But, 
though it was certairfAthat fhe had herfelf 
no longer a home in France, and few, very 
‘few friends there, fhe determined to return, 
if poffible, that fhe might be releafed from 
the power of Montoni, whofe particularly 
oppreffive conduct towards herfelf, and ge- 
neral charatter as to others, were juftly ter- 
rible to her imagination. She had no wifh 
to refide with her uncle, M. Quefnel, fince 
his behaviour to her late father and to her- 
felf, had been neon fuch as to con- 

vince 
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vince her, that in flying tohim the couldonly 
obtain an exchange of oppreffors ; neither 
had fhe the flighteft intention of confenting- 
to the propofal of Valancourt for an imme- 
diate marriage, though this would give her 
‘a lawful and a generous protector, for the 
chief reafons, which had formerly influ- 
enced her conduét, ftill exifted againft it,. 
while others, which feemed to juftify the 
ftep, would now be done away; and his. 
intereft, his fame were at all times too dear 
to her, to fuffer her to confent to a union, 
which, at this early period of their lives,. 
~ would probably defeat both. One fure, 
and proper afylum, however, would ftill 
‘be open to her in France. She knew that 
fhe could board in the convent, where the- 
had formerly experienced fo much kindnefs,. 
and which had an affecting and folemn 
claim upon her heart, fince it contained the 
remains of her late father. Here the could 
Femain in fafety and tranquillity, till the 
term, for which La Vallée might be let, 

‘fhould 
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fhould expire; or, till the arrangement of 
M. Motteville’s affairs enabled her fo far to 
eftimate the remains of her fortune, as to 
judge whether it would be prudent for her 
to refide there. 

Concerning Montoni’s. conduct with re- 
fpect to his letters to M. Quefnel, fhe had 
many doubts; however he might be at firft 
miftaken on the fubject, fhe much fufpetted 
that he wilfully perfevered in his error, as 
a means of intimidating her into a com- 
pliance with his wifhes of uniting her to 
Count Morano. Whether this was or was 
not the fact, fhe was extremely anxious. 
to explain the affair to M. Quefnel, and 
looked forward with a mixture of impa- 
tience, hope and fear, to her approaching, 
vifit. | 

On the following day, Madame Mon- 
toni, being alone with Emily, introduced 
the mention of Count Morano, by ex- 
preffing her furprife, that fhe had not 
joined the party on the water the preceding 

evenr 
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evening,- and at her abrupt departure to 
Venice. Emily then related what had 
paffed, expreffed her concern for the mu- 
tual miftake that had occurred between 
Montoni and herfelf, and folicited. her aunt’s. 
kind offices in urging him to give a decifive: 
denial to the Count’s further addreffes ; but 
fhe foon perceived, that Madame Montont 
had not been ignorant of the late converfa~ 
tion, when fhe introduced the prefent. 

* You, have no encouragement to expect: 
from me,” faid her aunt, ‘‘ in. thefe no- 
tions. I have already given my opinion on, 
the fubject, and think Signor Montoni right. 
in enforcing, by any means, your confent.. 
If young: perfons will be: blind to their in- 
tereft, and obftinately oppole it, why, the: 
greateft bleffings they can: have-are friends, 
who will oppofe their folly. Pray what 
pretenfions of any kind do you think you: 
have to. fuch a match as. 1s. now. offered. 
you ?” 

& Not any matey Madam,” replied’ 

Emuy,. 
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Emily, ‘* and, therefore, at leaft, fuffer 
me to be happy in my humility.” 

«¢ Nay, niece, it cannot be denied, that. 
you have pride enough; my poor brother, 
your father, had his thare of pride too; 
though, let me add, his fortune did not. 
yuftify it.” 

Emily, fomewhat embarraffed by the in-- 
dignation, which this malevolent allufion to- 
her father excited, artd by the difficulty of: 
rendering her anfwer as temperate gs it 
fhould be reprehenfive, hefitated for. fome- 
moments, ina confufion, which highly gra. 
tified her aunt. At length fhe faid, “ My. 
father’s pride, Madam, had: a noble ob- 
jett—the happinefs which he knew. could: 
be derived only from goodnefs, knowledge. 
and charity. As it never confifted in his. 
fuperiority, in; point of fortune, to fome: 
perfons, it was not humbled by his inferi~ 
_ ority, in that refpect, to.others. He-never: ” 
di{dained thofe, who were wretched by. po- 
verty am misfortune; he: did; fometimes 
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defpife perfons, who, with many opportu- 
nities of happinefs, rendered themfelves 
miferable by vanity, ignorance and cruelty. 
I fhall think it my higheft glory to emu- 
late fuch pride.” — 

‘IT do not pretend to underftand any 
thing of thefe high-flown fentiments, niece ; 
you ine all that glory to yourfelf: 1 would 
teach you a little plain fenfe, and not have 
you fo wife as to defpife happinefs.” 

‘© That would indeed not be wifdom, 
but folly,” faid Emily, ‘* for wifdom can 
boaft no higher attainment than happinefs ; 
but you will allow, Madam, that our ideas 
of happinefs may differ. I cannot doubt, 
that you with me to be happy, but I muft 
fear you are miftaken in the means of mak- 
ing me fo.” 

<< T cannot boaft of a learned education, 
_Miece, fuch as your father thought proper 
‘to give you, and, therefore, do not pre- 
tend to underftand all thefe fine fpeeches 
about happinefs. I muft be contented to 
underftand only common fenfe, and happy 

| would 
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would it have been for you and your father, 
if that had been included in his education.” 

Emily was too much fhocked by thefe 
-refleCtions on her father’s memory, to de- 
fpife this {peech as it deferved. 

Madame Montoni was about to fpeak, 
but Emily quitted the room, and retired to 
her own, where the little f{pirit fhe had 
lately exerted yielded to grief and vex- 
ation, and left her only to her tears. From 
every review of her fituation fhe could de- 
rive, indeed, only new forrow. To the 

difcovery, which had juft been forced upon 
her, of Montoni’s unworthinefs, fhe had 

now to add, that of the cruel vanity, for 
the gratification of which her aunt was 

about to facrifice her; of the effrontery 
and cunning, with which, at the time that 
fhe meditated the facrifice, fhe boafted of 
her tenderne(s, or infuilted her victim ; and 
of the venomous envy, which, as it did not 
{fcruple to attack her father’s character, 
could fcarcely be expected to withhold 
from her own. 


During 
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During the few days, that intervened be- 
tween this converfation and the.departure 
for Miarenti, Montoni did not once addrefs 
himfelf to Emily. His looks fufficiently 
declared his refentment ; but that he fhould 
forbear to renew a mention of the fubject 
of it, exceedingly furprifed her, who was 
no lefs aftonifhed, that, during three days, 
Count Morano neither vifited Montonl, or 
was named by him. Several canjectures 
arofein her mind. Sometimes fhe feared 
that the difpute between them had been. 
revived, and had ended fatally to the Count. 
Sometimes fhe was inclined to hope, that 
wearinefs, or difguft at her firm rejection of 
his fuit had induced him to relinquith it; 
and, at others, fhe fufpected that he had 
now recourfe to {tratagem, and forbore his 
vifits, and prevailed with Montoni to for- 
bear the repetition of his name, in theexpec- 
tation that gratitude and generofity would 
prevail with her to give him the confent, 
which he could not hope from love. 


Thus paffed the time in vain conjecture, 
an’ 
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and alternate hopes and fears, till the day 
arrived when Montoni was to fet out for 
the villa of Miarenti, which, like the pre- 
ceding ones, neither brought the Count, or 

the mention of him. | 
Montoni having determined not to leave 
Venice, till towards evening, that he might 
avoid the heats, and catch the cool breezes 
_ of night, embarked about an hour before 
fun-fet, with his family, in a barge, for the 
Brenta. Emily fat alone near the ftern of 
the veffel, and, as it floated flowly on, 
watched the gay and lofty city leflening 
from her view, till its palaces feemed to 
fink in the diftant waves, while its loftier 
towers and domes, illumined by the declin- 
ing fun, appeared on the horizon, like thofe 
far-feen clouds which, in more northern 
climes, often linger on the weftern verge, 
‘and catch the laft light of a fummer’s even- 
ing. Soon after, even thefe grew dim, and 
faded in diftance from her fight; but fhe 
ftill fat gazing on the vaft fcene of cloud- 
* dels fky, and mighty waters, and liftening 
- 1 
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in pleafing awe to the deep-founding waves, 
while, as her eyes glanced over t .¢ ‘Auriatic, 
towards the oppofite fhores, wich were, 
however, far beyond the reach of fight, fhe 
thought of Greece, and, a thoufand claffical 
remembrances ftealing to her mind, fhe ex- 
perienced that penfive luxury which 1s felt on 
viewing the fcenes of ancient ftory, and on 
comparing their prefent ftate of filence and 
folitude with that of their former grandeur 
and animation. The fcenes of the Illiad 
illapfed in glowing colours to her fancy— 
{cenes, once the haunt of heroes—now 
lonely, and in ruins ; but which ftill fhone, 
in the poet’s ftrain, in all their youthful 
{plendour. 

As her imagination painted with melan- 
choly touches, the deferted plains of Troy, 
fuch as they appeared in this after-day, fhe 
reanimated the landfcape with the follow- 
ing little ftory. 


STANZAS. 
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STANZAS.. 


er Tlion’s plains, where once the warrior bled, 
And once the poet rais’d his deathlefs ttrain, 
O’er Ilion’s plains a weary driver led 

His ftately camels: For the ruin’d fane 


Wide round the lonely fcene his glance he threw, 
For'now the red cloud faded in the weft, 

And twilight o’er the filent land{cape drew 

Her deep’ning veil; eaftward his courfe he preft : 


‘There, on the grey horizon’s glimm’ring bound, 
Rofe the proud columns of deferted Troy, 
_A\nd wandering fhepherds now a fhelter found 
Within thofe walls, where princes wont to joy. 


Beneath a lofty porch the driver pafe'’d, 
Then, from his camels heav’d the heavy load ; 
Partook with them the fimple, cool repaft, 
And in fhort vefper gave himfelf to God. 


From diftant lands with merchandife he came, 
His all of wealth his patient fervants bore ; 
Oft deep-drawn fighs his anxious wifh proclain 
To reach, again, his happy cottage door ; 


For there, his wife, his little children, dwell ; 
Their {miles fhall pay the toil of many an hour; . 
E-v’n now warm tears to expectation {well, 

As fancy o’er his mind extends her pow’r. 


A death- 
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A death-like ftillnefs reign’d, where once the fong, 
The fong of heroes, wak’d the midnight air, 
Save, when a folemn murmur roll’d along, 

That feem’d to fay—* For future worlds prepare.” 


For Time’s imperious voice was frequent heard 
Shaking the marble temple to its fall, 

(By hands he long had conquer’d, vainly rear’d) 
And diftant ruins anfwer’d to his call. 


While Hamet flept, his camels round him lay, 
Beneath him, all his ftore of wealth was piled ; 
And here, his cruife and empty wallet lay, 

And there, the flute that chear’d him in the wild, 


The robber Tartar on his flumber ftole, 

For o’er the wafte, at eve, he watch’d his train ; 
Ah! who his thirft of plunder hall control? 
Who calls on him for mercy—calls in vain ! 


A poifon’d poignard in his belt he wore, _ 
A crefcent {word depended at his fide, 
The deatbful quiver at his back he bore, 
And infante—at his very look had died! 


The moon’s cold beam athwart the temple fell, 

And to his fleeping prey the Tartar led ; 

But foft !—a ftartled camel fhook his bell, 

Then ftretch’d his limbs, and rear’d his drowfy head. 


~ 
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Hamet awoke! the poignard glitter’d high ! 
Swift from his couch he {prung, and ’{cap’d the blow; 
When from an unknown hand the arrows fly, 


That lay the ruffian, in his vengeance, low. 


He groan’d, he died! from forth a column’d gate 
. A fearful fhepherd, pale and filent, crept, 

Who, as he watch’d his folded flock ftar-late, 
Had mark’d the robber fteal where Hamet flept. 


_ He fear’d his own, and fav’d a ftranger’s life! 
Poor. Hamet clafp’d him to his grateful heart 5 
Then, rous’d his camels fer the dufty firife, 
And, with the thepherd, haften’d to depart. 


_ And now, Aurora breathes her frefh’ning gale, 
And faintly trembles on the eaftern cloud ; 
And now, the fun, from under twilight’s veil, 
Looks gaily forth, and melts her airy fhroud. 


Wide o’er the level plains, his fanting beams 
Dart their long lines on Ilion’s tower’d {cite ; 
The diftant Hellefpont with morning gleams,. 
And old Scamander winds his waves in. Jight. 


All merry found the camel bells, fo gay, 
And merry beats fond Hamet’s heart, for he, 
E’er the dim evening fteals upon the day, 
His children, wife and happy home hall fee. 


As 
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As Emily approached the fhores of Italy 
fhe began to difcriminate the rich features 
and varied colouring of the land{cape— 
the purple hills, groves of orange pine and 
cyprefs, fhading magnificent villas, and 
towns rifing among vineyards and plan- 
tations; The noble Brenta, pouring its 
broad waves into: the -fea, now appeared, 
and, when fhe reached its mouth, the barge 
ftopped, that the horfes might be faftened 
which were to tow it up the ftream. This 
done, Emily gave a laft look to the HANG 
and to the dim farl, 


“¢ That fish the fky-mix’d wave 
«* Dawns on the fight,” 


and the barge flowly glided between the 
green and luxuriant flopes of the river. 
The grandeur of the Palladian villas, that 
adorn thefe fhores, was confiderably height- 
ened by the fetting rays, which . threw 
ftrong contrafts of light and fhade upon 
the porticos and long arcades, and beamed 


a mellow luftre upon the orangeries and 
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. the tall groves of pine and cyprefs, that over- 
hung the buildings. The {cent of oranges, 
of flowering myrtles, and other odoriferous 
plants was diffufed upon the air, and often, 
from thefe embowered retreats, a ftrain of 
mufic ftdte on the calm, and ** foftened 
into filence.”” - | 

. The fun now funk below the horizon, 
twilight fell over the landfcape, and Emily, 
wrapt in mufing filence, continued to 
watch its features gradually vanifhing into 
obfcurity. She remembered her many 
happy evenings, when with St. Aubert fhe - 
had obferved the fhades of twilight fteal- 
over a {cene as beautiful as this, from the 
gardens of La Vallée, and a tear fell to the 
memory of her father. Her fpirits were 
foftened into melancholy by the influence 
of the hour, by the low’ murmur of the 
wave paffing under the veffel, and the ftill- 
nefs of the air, that trembled only at inter- 
vals with diftant mufic :——-why elfe fhould 
fhe, at thefe moments, have looked on her 
attachment to Valancourt with prefages fo 
4 8 | | very 
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very affliting, fince fhe had but lately re- 
ceived letters from him, that had foothed 
_ for a while all her anxieties ? It now feemed 
to her oppreffed mind, that fhe had taken 
leave of him for ever, and that the coun. 
tries, which feparated them, would never 
more be re-traced by het. She looked upon 
Count Morano with horror, as in fome 
degree the caufe of this; but apart from 
him, a eonviction, if fuch that may be | 
called, which arifes from no proof, and 
which fhe knew not how to account for, 
feized fer mind—that fhe fhould never fee 
Valancourt again. Though the knew, that 
neither Moraho’s folicitations, nor Mon- 
toni’s commands had lawful power to en- 
force het obedience, fhe regarded both 
with a fuperftitious dread, that they some 
finally prevail. a ae 

Loft in this melancholy teverie, and 
fhedding frequent tears, Emily was at length 
roufed by Montoni, and the followed him 
to the cabin, where refrefhments were 


{pread, and her aunt was feated alone. The 
“ka G2 coun- 
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countenance of Madame Montoni was in- 
flamed with refentment, that appeared to 
be the confequence of fome converfation 
‘fhe had held with her hufband, who regard-. 
ed her with a kind of fullen difdain, and 
both preferved, for fome tume, a haughty 
filence. Montoni then fpoke to Emily of — 
Monf. Quefnel: ‘© You will not, I hope, 
perfift in difclaiming your knowledge of 
the fubje&t of my letter to him ?’s 

“I had hoped, fir, that it was no longer — 
neceflary for me to difclaim it,” faid Emily, 
‘* | had hoped, from your filence, that you 
‘was convinced of your error.” 

«© You have hoped impoffibilities then,”’ 
replied Montoni; ‘I might as reafonably 
have expected to find fincerity and uni- 
formity of condué& in.one of your fex, 
as you to convict me of error in this af- 
fair.” - 3 

Emily blufhed, and was filent.; fhe now 
perceived too clearly, that the had hoped 
an impofhibility, for, where no miftake had 
been committed no conviction could follow ; 

: and 
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and it was evident, that Montoni’s conduct 
had not been the confequence of miftake, 
but of defign. 

Anxious to efcape from converfation, 
which was both afflicting and humiliating 
to her, fheifoon returned to the deck, and 
refumed her*{tation near the ftern, without 
‘apprehenfion of cold, for no vapour rofe 
from the water, and the air was dry and 
tranquil; here, at leaft, the benevolence 
of nature allowed her the quiet which Mon- 
ton: had denied. her elfewhere. It was 
- now. paft midnight. The ftars thed a kind 
of twilight, that ferved to fhew the dark 
outline of the fhores on either hand, and 
the grey furface of the river; till the moon 
_ rofe from behind 2 high palm grove, and 
fhed her mellow luftre over the fcene. The 
veffel glided fmoothly on: amid the ftill- 
nefs of the hour Emily heard, now and. 
then, the folitary voice:of the barge-men on 
the bank, as théy {poke to their horfes ; 
while, from a remote part of the veffel, 
with melancholy foag, 
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——“ The failor footh’d, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave.” 


Emily, meanwhile,. anticipated her re-. 
ception by Monf. and Madame Quefnel ; 
confidered what fhe fhould fay on the fub-. 
ject of La Vallée; and then, to with-hold: 
Ker mind from mere anxious pies, tried - 
to amufe herfelf by difcriminating the faint. 
drawn features of the jandfcape, repofing 
in the moon-light. While her fancy thus: 
wandered, fhe faw, at a-dillance, a building: 
peeping between the moon.light trees, and,: 
as the barge approached, heard voices {peak-: 
ing, and foon diftinguithed the lofty portico: 
of a villa, overfhadowed by groves of pine: 
and fycamore, which. the recollected to be’ 
the fame, that had formerly been pointed: 
out to her, as belonging to Madame se 
nel’s relative. 

The barge ftopped at a.flight of marble 
fleps, which led up Wee bank to. a lawn.: 
Lights appeared between fome pillars be-. 
yond the portico. Montoni fent. forward: 
his snvanG and then difembarked with his. 

: family. 
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family... They found Monf. and Madame 
Quefnel, with a few friends, feated on fofas 
in the portico, enjoying the cool breeze of 
the night, and eating fruits. and ices, while. 
fome of their fervants at a little diftance, on ~ 
the river’s bank, were performing a fimple 
ferenade. Emily was now accustomed to. 
the way of living in this warm country, and. 
was not furprifed to find Monf. and Madame. 
Quefnel in their Portico, two ) hours after: 
midnight. a | 

. The ufual falutations being over, the 
company feated themfelves in the partico,: 
and refrefhments were brought them fram | 
the adjoining hall, where a banquet: was. 
fpread, and fervants attended, . When: 
the buftle of this meeting had fubfided, . 
and Emily had recovered from the little. 
flutter into which it had thrown her fpirits, 
fhe was ftruck with the fingular beauty of. 
the hall, fo perfectly accommodated to the. 
Inxuries of the feafon. Ic was. of white 
marble, and the roof, rifing into an open: 


cupola, was fupported by columns of the’ 
G4 | fame 
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fame material. Two oppofite fides of the 
apartment, terminating in open porticos, ad- 


mitted to the hall a full view of the gardens, 


and of the river fcenery; in. the centre a 
fountain continually refrefhed the air, and 
feemed to heighten the fragrance, . that 


_ breathed from the furrounding orangeries, 


q 4 


while its dafhing waters gave an agreeable 
and foothing found. Etrufcan lamps, ful- 
pended from the pillars, diffufed a brilliant 


‘light over the interior part of the hall, 


leaving the remoter porticos | to the fofter 
luftre of the moon. 

_ Monf. Quefnel talked apart to vile 
of his own affairs, in his ufual {train of 
felf-importance ; boafted of his new ac- 
quifitions, -and then .affected to pity fome 
difappoinments, which Montoni had lately 
fuftained. . Meanwhile, the latter, whofe 
pride at leaft enabled him ‘to defpife fuch. 
vanity as this, and whofe. difcernmenit at 
once ‘detecked under this affumed pity, 


,. the frivolous malignity of. Quefnel’s mind, — 


liftened to him in contemptuous filence, 
cull 
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till he named his niece, and then they 
left the portico, and walked away into the 
gardens. 
Emily, however, ftill attended to Madame — 
Quefnel, who fpoke of France (for even 
the name of her native country was dear . 
to her) and fhe found fome pleafure in, 
looking at a perfon, who had lately been in 
it. That country, too, was inhabited by 
Valancourt, and fhe liftened to the men- 
~ tion of it, with a. faint. hope, that he alfo 
would be named. _. Madame Quefnel, who, 
when fhe was in France, ‘had talked with 
rapture of Italy, now, that fhe was in haly, 
talked with equal praife of France,.and en- 
deavoured to.excite the wonder and the envy 
of her auditors by accaunts of places, which 
they had not been happy. enough: to fee. 
In thefe defcriptions. fhe not only impofed.- 
upon. them, but upon herfelf, for the never- 
thought a prefent. pleafure equal to one, that. 
was paffed; and thus the. delicious climate, 
the fragrant orangeries and all. the luxairies,.. 
which furrounded her, flept unnoticed, while: 
se G5 ~~ ~ her 
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her fancy wandered over the diftant {cenes ' 
ofa northern country, 

Emily liftened in vain for the name of 
Valancourt. Madame Montoni fpoke in 
heft turn of the delights of Venice, and of 
the pleafure fhe expected from vifiting the 
fine caftle of Montoni, on the Apennine ; 
which latter mention, at leaft, was merely a 
retaliating boaft, for Emily well knew, that 
her aunt had ne tafte for folitary grandeur, 
and, particularly, for fueh-as the.caftle of - 

- Udolpho promifed. ..Thus the party con- 
tinued to converfe, and, as far as civility 
would permit, to tortiire each other by mu- 
tual boafts, while they redined on fofas in 
the portico, and were environed with de- 
lights both from nature and art, by which 
any honeft minds would have been tempered 
to benevolence, and happy imaginations 
would have been foothed into enchant- 
ment. 
<The dawn, foon ro trembled fn the 
eaftern horizon, and the light tints of morn- ' 
ne» ne ss fhewed the beau~ 
tifully 
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tifully declining forms of the Italian moun- 
tains and the gleaming landf{capes, ftretched 
at their feet. Then the fun- beams, fhooting 
up from behind the hills, {pread over the 
- feene that fine faffron tinge, which feems 
to impart repofe to all it touches. ‘The 
landfcape no longer gleamed ; all its 
glowing. colours were revealed, except 
that its remoter features. were ftill foften- 
ed and united in the mift of diftance, whofe. 
{weet effe& was heightened to Emily by.the 
dark verdure of the pines and cypreffes, 
that over-arched the fore-ground of the 
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The market people, pafling with their. 
boats to Venice, now formed a -moving 
picture on the Brentas Mott of thefe had. 
little painted awnings, to fhelter their owners 
from the fun-beams, which, together with the 
piles of frujt and flowers, difplayed beneath, 
agd the tafteful fimplicity of the peafant 
girls, who watched the rural treafures, 
rendered them gay and ftriking objects. 
The fwift movement of the boats down the 
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current, the quick glance of oars in the wa- 
ter, and now and then the paffing chorus of 
peafants, who reclined under the fail of their 
little bark, or the tones of fome ruftic in- 
 ftrument, played by a girl, as fhe fat near 
her fylvan cargo, heightened the animation 

and feftivity of the fcene. © 
| When Montoni and M. Quefnel had . 
joined the Jadies, the party left the porttco 
for the gardens, where the charming fcenery 
foon withdrew Emily’s thoughts from pain- 
ful fubjects.. The majeftic forms and rich . 
verdure ‘of cypreffes fhe had never. feen 
fo perfect before: groves of cedar, lemon, 
and orange, the fpiry clufters of the pine 
and poplar,:. the -lixuriant chefnut and 
orientat plane, threw alt their pomp of fhade 
over thefe gardens ; while bowers of flower- 
ing myrtle and other fpicy fhrubs mingled 
their fragrance with that of flowers, whofe 
vivid and various calouring glowed: with 
sncreafed effect beneath the conttafted um- 
- brage of the groves. “The .ait‘alfo was con- 
_ Unually refrefhed by rivulets, which,- with 
ne a a nei 
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more tafte than fafhion, had been fuffered 


” to wander among the green receffes. 


Emily often lingered behind the party, 
to contemplate the diftant landfcape, that 
clofed a vifta, or that gleamed beneath the 
dark foliage of the foreground ;—the fpiral 
fummits of the mountains, touched with a 
purple tint, broken and fteep above, but 
fhelving gradually to their bafe; the open 
valley, marked by no formal lines of art; 
and the tall groves of cy prefs, j pineand pop- | 
lar, fometimes embellifhed by a ruined villa, > 
whofe broken columns ‘appeared between’ 
the branches of a pine, that feemed to 
droop over their fall, 

From other parts of the. gardens, the 


: character. of the view was entirely changed, 
and the fine folitary beauty of the landfcape 


fhifted for the crowded features and varied 
colouring of inhabitation. 

The fun was now gaining faft upon the 
fky, and the party quitted the. gardens, and 
retired to repofe. _ 
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| And poor Misfortune feels the lath of Vice? 


Tuomrson. 


E MILY feized the firft opportunity of 
cofiverfing alone with Monf. Quefnel, con- 
cerning La Vallée. His anfwers to her 
enquiries were concife, and delivered with 
the air of a man, who is confcious of pof- 
feffing ab{olute power and impatient of 
hearing it queftioned. He declared, that 
the difpefal of the place was a neceflary 
meafure ; and that fhe might confider herfelf 
indebted to his prudence for even the fmall’ 
income that remained for her. * But, 
however,” added he, ‘* when this Venetian 
Count (I have forgot his name) marries 
you, your prefent difagreeable ftate of de- 
pendence will ceafe. As a relation to you 


I rejoice in the circumftance, which ‘is fo 
fortunate 
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fortunate for you, and, I may add, fo un-: 
expected by: your friends.” af 

‘For fome moments Emily was chilled 
into filence by this fpeech ; and, when fhe? 
attempted to undeceive Rim, concerning” 
the purport of the note fhe had inclofed in- 
Montoni’s letter, he appeared to have fome: 
ptivate reafon for difbelieving her affertion, 
and, for a confiderable tiie, perfevered in 
accufing her of capricious condutt. Being, 
at length, however, convinced, that fhe: 
really difliked Morano and had pofitively 
rejetted his fuit, his refentment was extra-' 
vagant, and he expreffed it in terms equally 
pointed and inhuman ; for, fecretly flat-’ 
tered. by the profpect of a connection with: 
a nobleman, whofe title he had affected to’ 
forget, he was incapable of feeling pity for 
whatever fufferings of his niece might ftand’ 
in the way of his ambition. 

- Emily faw at once in his manner all the 
difficulties; that awaited her, and, though no- 
oppreffion could have ‘power to make her’ 


ponOnAKS Valancourt for Morano, her for- 
| titude 
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titude now trembled at an encounter with 
the violent paffions of her uncle. 


She oppofed his turbulence and indigna- . 


tion only by the mild dignity of a .fupe- 
rior mind; but the gentle firmnefs of her 


condu‘t ferved to exafperate ftill more his. 


_refentment, fince it compelled , hinr ta. feel 
his own inferiority, and, when -he left her, 


he declared, that, if fhe perfifted in her 


folly, both himfelf and Montoni would 
_ abandon her to the contempt of. the world. 
The calmnefs the had affumed in. his 


prefence failed Emily, when alone, and fhe. 


wept bitterly, and called frequently upon 
the name of her departed father, whofe 


advice to her from his death-bed the then 


remembered. ‘* Alas!’’ faid fhe, ‘“-} do 
indeed perceive how much more valuable 
1s the ftrength of fortitude than the grace 
of fenfibility, and I will alfo endeavour - to 
fulfil the promife I then made ; 31 will not 
indulge in unavailing lamentation, but will 
ty to endure, with firmanefs, the opprefian 
I cannot elude.” , 
” Some 
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-Somewhat foothed by the confcioufnefs 
of performing a part of St. Aubert’s laft ree 
queft, and of endeavouring to purfue the 
conduct which he would have approved, 
fhe overcame her tears, and, when the com- 
pany met at dinner, had recovered her ufual 
ferenity of countenance. 

In the cool of the evening, the ladies 
took the fre/co along the bank of the Brenta 
in Madame Quefnel’s carriage. The ftate 
of Emily’s mind was in melancholy contraft 
. with the gay groups affembled beneath the 
fhades that overhung this enchanting ftream. 
Some were dancing under the trees, and 
others reclining on the grafs, taking ices 
and coffee and calmly enjoying the effect 
of a beautiful evening, on a luxuriant land- 
feape. Emily, when fhe looked at the 
fnow-capt. Apennines, afcending in tbe-dif- 
tance, thought of Montont’s caftle, and 
fuffered fome terror, left he fhould convey 
“her thither, for the purpofe of enforcing her: 
obedience ; but the thought vanifhed, when 
fhe confidered, that the was as muchin. © 

bis 
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his power at Venice as fhe could be elfe- 
where. . 

_ It was ‘moonlight before the party re- 
turned to the villa, where {upper was {pread. 
In the airy hall, which had fo much enchant-. 
ed Emily’s fancy, on the preceding. night. 
The ladies feated themfelves in the portico, 
till Monf. Quefnel, Montoni and other gen- 
tlemen, fhould join them at table, and Emily. 
endeavoured to refign herfelf to the tranquil- 
lity of the hour. Prefently, a barge ftopped 
at the fteps that led into the gardens, and, 
{oon after, fhe diftinguifhed the voices of. 
Montoni and Quefnel, and then that of 
Morano, who, in the next moment, appear- 
ed. His compliments fhe received in fi- 
Jence, and her cold air feemed at firft to 
difcompofe him; but he foon recovered his. 
ufual-gaiety of manner, though the officious 
kindnefs of M. and Madame Quefnel Emily 
perceived difgufted him. Such a degree of. 
attention fhe had fcarcely believed could be 
fhewn by M. Quefnel, for fhe had never 
before feen him otherwife than in the pres. 
fence of his inferiors or equals, 


When 
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- When ‘fhe could retire to her own apart-- 
ment, her mind almoft involuntarily dwelt 
on the moft probable means of prevailing 
with the Count to withdraw his fuit, and to’ 
her liberal mind none appeared more pros. 
bable, than that of acknowledging to hima, 
prior attachment and throwing herfelf upon, 
his generofity for a releafe. When, how-, 
ever, on the following day, he renewed his. 
addreffes, fhe fhrunk from the adoption of | 
the plan fhe had formed. There was fome-. 
thing. fo repugnant to her jut pride, In, . 
‘Igying open the fecret of her heart to fuch.” 
aman as Morano, and in fuing 1 to him for, 
compaffion, that (he impatiently rejected this. 
defign and wondered, that fhe could have: 
paufed upon it fora moment. The rejec-, 
tion of his fuit the repeated in the moft, 
decifive terms fhe could felect, mingling. 
with it a fevere cenfure of his conduct, 
but, though the Count appeared morti-. 
fied by this, he perfevered in the moft ar-, 
dent profeffions. of admiration, tll he. 

| Was. 
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was interrupted and Emily releafed by the 
prefence of Madame Quefnel. 

. During her flay at this: pleafant villa, | 
Emily was thus rendered miferable by the 
affiduities of Morano, together with the 
cruelly exerted authority of M. Quefnel 
and Montoni, who, with ‘her aunt, feemed 
now more refolutely determined upon this 
marriage than they had even appeared to be 
at Venice. M. Quefnel, finding, that both 
argument and menace were ineffectual in 
enforcing an immediate conclufion to it, 
at length relinquifhed his endeavours, and 
- trufted to the power of Montont and to the 
courfe of events at Venice. Emily, indeed, 
looked to Venice with hope, for there fhe 
would be relieved in fome meafure from 
the perfecution of Morano, who would no 
Jonger be an inhabitant of the fame houfe 
with herfelf, and from that of Monton1, 
whofe engagements would not permit him 
to be continually at home. But amidit the 
-_preffure of her own: misfortunes, fhe did 


not forget thofe of poor Therefa, for whom 
the 
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fhe pleaded with courageous tendernefs to 
Quefnel, who promifed, in flight and ge- 
neral terms, that fhe fhould not Ds fore 
gotten. 

Montoni, in a a converfation with 
_M. Quefnel, arranged the plan to be pur- 
fued refpecting Emily, and M. Quefnel 
propofed to be at Venice, as foon as he 
fhould be informed, that the nupuals were 
concluded. 

It was new to Emily to part with any 
perfon, with whom fhe was connected, with- 
out feelings of regret; the moment, how- 
ever, in which fhe took leave of M. and 
Madame Quefnel, was, perhaps, the only 
fatisfactory one the had known in their 
prec 

Morano returned in Monton? s barge, 
and Emily, as fhe watched her gradual ap-« 
proach to that magic city, faw at her fide 
the only perfon, who occafioned her to 
view it with lefs than perfect delight. They 
arrived there about midnight, when Emily 

was releafed from the prefence of the Count, 
; . who, 
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‘who, with Montoni, went to a Cafino, and 
‘fhe was fuffered to retire to her own apart- 
“ment. 

On the following dis Montoni, in a 
hort converfation, which he held with 
Emily, informed her, that he would no 
longer be ¢rifled with, and that, fince her 
‘marriage with the Count would be fo highly 
advantageous to her, that folly only could 
object to it, and folly of fuch extent as was 
incapable of conviétion, it fhould be ce- 
‘lebrated without further delay, and, if that 
was neceffary, without her confent. 

Emily; who had hitherto ‘tried remon- 
ftrance, had now recourfe to fupplication, 
for diftrefs prevented her from forefeeing, 
that, with a man of Montoni’s difpofition, 
fupplication would be equally ufelefs. She 
afterwards enquired by what right he ex- 
erted this unlimited authority over her? 
a queftion, which her better judgment 
would have with-held her, in a calmer mo- 
ment, from making, fince it could avail 
her nothing, and would afford Montoni 

another 
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another opportunity of triumphing over het 
defencelefs condition. 

<< By what right! cried Montoni; 
with a malicious fmile, «* by the right of | 
my will; if you can elude that, I will not. 
enquire by what right you do fo. I now 
remind you, for the laft time, that you are 
a ftrangeér, In-a foreign country, and that 
it is your intereft to make me your friend ; 
you know the means; if you compel’ mé 
to become your enemy—I will venture 
to tell you, that the punifiment fhall ex- 
ceed your expectation. You may know 
f am not to be trifled with.” 

Emily continued; for fome time after 
Montont had left her, in a ftate of defpair, 
or rathet of ftupefaction; a confcioufnefs 
of mifery was all that remained in her mind. . 
In this fituation Madame Montoni found 
her, at the found of whofe voice Emily 
looked up, and her aunt, fomewhat foftened 
by the expréffion of defpair, that fixed her 
countenance, fpoke in a manner more kind 
than the had ever yet done. Emily’s heart 
| was 
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was touched; fhe fhed tears, and, after 
weeping for fome tiime, recovered fufh- 
cient compofure to fpeak on the fubject of 
her diftrefs, and to endeavour to intereft 
Madame Montoni in her belialf. But, 
though the eompaffion of her aunt had 
been furprifed, her'ambition was not to be 
overcome, and her prefent objet -was to be 
the aunt of a Countefs. ~Emily’s efforts, 
therefore, were as unfuccefsful as they had 
been with Montoni, and fhe withdrew to 
her apartment to think and weep alone. 
How often did fhe remember the parting 
{cene with Valancourt, and-with, that the 
Italian had mentioned Montoni’s character 
with lefs referve! When her mind, however, 
‘had recovered from the firft fhock of this 
behaviour, fhe confidered, that it would be 
impoffible for him to compel her alliance 
with Morano, if fhe perfifted in refufing 
to repeat any part of the marriage cere- 
mony; and fhe perfevered in her refolu- 
tion to await Montoni’s threatened ven- 
geance rather than give herfelf for life to a 

Many 
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man, whom fhe muft have defpifed for his 
prefent.conduét, had fhe never even loved 
Valancourt: yet fhe trembled at the re- 
venge fhe thus refolved to-brave. 

An affair, however, foon after occurred, 
which fomewhat called off Montoni’s at- 
tention from Emily. The myfterious vifits 
of Orfino were renewed with more fre- 
quency fince the return of the former to 
Venice. There were others, alfo, belides - 
Orfino, admitted to thefe midnight coun- 
cils, and among them Cavigni and Verezzi. . 
Montoni became more referved and auftere 
in his manner than ever; and Emily, if 
her own interefts had not made her regard- 
lefs of his, might have perceived, that fome- 
thing extraordinary was .working in his 
mind. | oe 

One night, on which a council was not 
held, Orfino came in great agitation of 
{fpirits, and difpatched his confidential fer- 
vant to Montoni, who was at a Cafino, | 
defiring that he would return home imme- | 
diately; but charging the fervant not to 
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mention his name. Montoni obeyed the 
fummons, and, on meeting Orfino, was in- 
formed of the circumftances, that occafioned 
his vifit and his vifible alarm, with a part 
of which he was already acquainted. 

‘A Venetian nobleman, who had, on 
fome late ‘occafion, provoked the hatred 
_of Orfino, had been way-laid and poniarded 
by hired affaffins: and, as the murdered 
perfon was of the firft connections, the Se- 
‘nate had taken up the affair. One of the 
affaffins was now apprehended, who had 
confeffed, that Orfino was his employer in 
' the atrocious deed ; and the latter, informed 
of his danger, had now come to Montoni to 
confult on the meafures neceflary to favour 
his efcape. He knew, that, at this time, the 
officers of the police were upon the watch 
for him, all over the city; to leave ir, at - 
prefent, therefore, was impracticable, and 
Montoni confented to fecrete him for a few 
days till the vigilance of juftice fhould re- 
lax, and then to affift him in quitting Ve- 
nice. He knew the danger he hfmfelf in- 
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curred by permitting Orfino to remain in 
his houfe, but fuch was the nature of his 
obligations to this man, that he did not 
think it prudent to refufe him an afylum. 

Such was the perfon whom Montoni had 
admitted to his confidence, and for whom 
he felt as much friendfhip as was compa- 
tible with his character. 

While Orfino remained concealed in his 
houfe, Montoni was unwilling to attract pub- 
lic obfervation by the nuptials of Count Moe 
rano; but this obftacle was, in a few days, 
overcome by the departure of his criminal 
vifitor, and he then informed Emily, that her 
marriage was to be celebrited on the follow- 
ingmorning. Toherrepeated affurances, that 
it fhould not take place, he replied only by 
a malignant {mile; and, telling her, that the 
Count and a prieft would be at his houfe, 
early in the morning, he advifed her no fur- 
ther to dare his refentment, by oppofition to 
his will and to her own intereft. * Iam now 
going out for the evening,”’ faid he, “ re- 


member, that I fhall give your hand to 
H 2 Count 
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Count Morano in the morning.” Emily, 
having, ever fince his late threats, expected, 
that her trials would at length arrive to 
this crifis, was lefs fhocked by the decla- 
ration, than fhe otherwife would have been, 
and fhe endeavoured to fupport herfelf by. 
the belief, that the marriage could not be 
valid, fo long as fhe refufed: before the prieft 
to repeat any part of the ceremony. Yet, 
as the moment of trial approached, her 
long-haraffed {pirits fhrunk almoft equally 
from the-encounter of his vengeance, and 
from the hand of Count Morano. She was 
not even perfectly certain of the confequence 
of her fteady refufal at the altar, and fhe 
trembled, more than ever, at the power of 
Montoni, which feemed unlimited as his 
will, for fhe faw, that he would, not fcruple 
to tranfgrefs any law, if, by fo doing, he 
could accomphih his proje@t. 
While ber mind was thus fuffering and in 
a ftate little thort of diftraction, fhe was in- 
formed that Morano afked permiffion'to fee 
he, and the fervant had fcarcely departed 
| . with 
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with an excufe,. before fhe repented that 
fhe had fent one. In the next moment, 
reverting to her former defign, and deter- : 
mining to try, whether expoftulation and 
entreaty would not fucceed, where a refufal 
and a juft difdain had failed, fhe recalled 
‘the fervant, and, fending a different meffage, 
prepared to go down to the Count. 

The dignity and affumed compofure with 
which fhe .met him, and the kind of penfive 
refignation, that foftened her countenance, 
were circumftances not likely to induce him 
to relinquifh her, ferving, as they did, to 
heighten a paflion, which. had already in- 
- toxicated bis judgment. He liftened to 
all fhe faid with an appearance of compla- 
cency and of a with to oblige her; but 
his refolution remained invariably the fame, 
and he endeavoured to win her admiration 
by every infinuating art he fo well knew” 
how to practife. Being, at length, affured, 
that fhe had nothing to hope from his 
juftice, the repeated, in a folemn and im- 
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preffive manner, her abfolute rejection of his 
fuit, and quitted him with an affurance, that 
her refufal would be effectually maintained 
again{t every circumftance, that could be 
imagined for fubduing it. A juft pride had 
re{trained her tears in his prefence, but now 
“they flowed from the fulnefs of her heart. 
_ She often called upon the name of her late 
father, and often dwelt with unutterable 
anzuifh on the idea of Valancourt. 

She did not go down to fupper, but re- 
mained alone in her apartment, fometimes 
yielding to the influence of grief and terror, 
and, at others, endeavouring to fortify her 


mind againft them, and to prepare herfelf — 


to meet, with compofed courage, the fcene 
of the following morning, when all the 
ftratagem of Morano and the violence of 
Montoni would be united againft her. 
The evening was far advanced, when 
Madame Montoni came to her chamber 
with fome bridal ornaments, which the 
Count had fent to Emily. She had, this 


day, 
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day, purpofely avoided her niece ; perhaps, 
becaufe her ufual infenfibility failed her, 
and fhe feared to truft herfelf with a view of 
Emily’s diftrefs ; or poffibly, thotigh her con- 
{cience was feldom audible, it now reproach- 
ed her with her conduct to her brother’s or- 
phan child, whofe happinefs had been 

entrufted to her care by a dying father. 
Emily could not look at thefe prefents, 
and made a laft, though almoft hopelefs, 
effort to intereft the compaffion of Madame 
Montoni, who, if the did feel any degree 
of pity, or remorfe, fyccefsfully concealed 
it, and reproached her niece with folly in 
being miferable, concerning a marriage, 
which ought only to make.her happy. ‘I 
am fure,” faid fhe, ** if I was unmarried, 
_and the Count had propofed to me, I fhould 
have been flattered by the diftinétion: and 
if I thould have been fo, I am fure, niece, . 
you, who have no fortune, ought to feel 
yourfelf highly honoured, and fhew a pro- 
per gratitude and humility towards the 
H 4. County. 
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Count, for his condefcenfion. .I am often 
furprifed, I muft own, to, obferve how 
humbly he deports himfelf to you, not- . 
withftanding the haughty airs you give 
yourfelf; I wonder he has patience to hu- 
mour you fo: if I was he, I know, I fhould 
often be ready to reprehend you, and make 
you know yourfelf a little better. I would 
not have flattered you, I can tell you, for 
it is this abfurd flattery that makes you 
fancy yourfelf of fo much confequence, that 
you think nobody can deferve you, and I | 
often tell the Count fo, for I have no pa- 
tience to hear him pay you fuch extra. 
vagant compliments, which you believe 
every word of !” 

*s Your patience, madam, cannot fuffer 
more cruelly on fuch occafions, than my 
own,” faid Emily. . 

“QO! that is all mere affectation,” re- 
joined her aunt. ** I know that his flattery 
delights you, and makes you fo vain, that 
you think you may have the whole world 
at your feet. But you are very much mif- 
taken; 
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taken; I can affure you, niece, you will 
not meet with many fuch fuitors as the 
Count: evéry other perfon would have turned 
upon his heel, a left you to repent at your 
leifure, long ago.” 

“© Othat the Count had refembled every 
other perfon, then!” faid sams with a 
heavy figh. 

‘© It is happy for you, that he does not,’ 
rejoined Madame Montoni; ‘‘ and what I 
am now faying is from pure kindnefs. I am 
endeavouring to convince you of your good 
fortune, and to perfuade you to fubmit to 
neceffity with a good grace. It is nothing 
to me, you know, whether you like this 
_ marriage or not, for it muft be ; what F fay, 
therefore, is from pure kindnefs. I with to 
fee you happy, and it is your own fault if 
you are not fo. I would afk you, now, 
ferioufly and calmly, what kind of a match 
- you can expect, fince a Count cannot con- 
tent your ambition-?” | 

“J have no ambition whatever, ma- 


H . dam,” 
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dam,” replied Emily, ‘« my only with is 
‘to remain in my prefent ftation.” 

‘©O! that is {peaking quite from the 
purpofe,” faid her aunt, “I fee you are 
ftill thinking of Monf. Valancourt. Pray 
get rid of all thofe fantaftic notions about 
love, and this ridiculous pride, and be 
fomething like a reafonable creature. But, 
however, this is nothing to the purpofe— 
for your marriage with the Count takes 
place to-morrow, you know, whether you 
approve it ornot. The Count will be trifled 
with no longer.” | | 

Emily made no attempt to reply to this 
curious {peech; fhe felt it would be mean, . 
and fhe knew it would be ufelefs, Ma- 
dame Montoni laid the Count’s prefents 
upon the table, on which Emily was lean- 
ing, antl then, defiring fhe would be ready 

early in the morning, bade her good-night. 
** Good-night, madam,” faid Emily, with 
a deep figh, as the door clofed upon her 
aunt, and fhe was left once more to her 

: own 
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own fad reflections. For fome time the fat _ 
fo loft in theught, as to be wholly uncon- 
{cious where fhe was; at length, raifing 
her head, and looking round the room, 
its gloom and profound ftillnefs awed her. 
She fixed her eyes on the door, through 
which her aunt had difappeared, and lift- 
ened anxioufly for fome found, that might 
relieve the deep dejection of her fpirits; but 
it was paft midnight, and all the family, 
except the fervant, who fat up for Montoni, 
had retired to bed. Her mind, long ha- 
raffed by diftrefs, now yielded to imaginary 
terrors; fhe trembled to look into the ob- 
_ {curity of her {pacious chamber, and feared 
fhe knew not what; a ftate of mind, which 
continued fo long, that the would have 
called up ‘Annette, her aunt’s woman, had 
her fears permitted her to rife from her 
chair, and to crofs the apartment. 
~Thefe melancholy illufions at length be- 
gan tq difperfe, and fhe retired to her bed, 
not to > Sleep, for that was {carcely poffible, 
a 6 but 
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but to try, at leaft, to quiet her difturbed . 
- -fancy, and to collec ftrength of fpirits fuf- 
_ ficient to bear her through the fcene of the 
‘approaching morning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


4 


“ Dark power! with fhudd’ring, meck fubmitted 
thought 
Be mine to read the vifions old 
Which thy awak’ning bards have told, 
And, left they meet my blafted view, 
Hold each ftrange tale devoutly true.” 
Coxiins’ Opz To Frag, . 


E/ MILY was recalled from a kind of 
flumber, into which fhe had, at length, 
funk, by a quick knocking at her chamber 
door. She ftarted up in terror, for Mon- 
- toni and Count Morano inftantly came to 
her mind; but, having liftened in filence 
for fome time, and recognifing the voice of 
Annette, fhe rofe and opened the door, 
«¢ What. brings you hither fo early ?” faid 
Emily, trembling exceffively. She was un- 
able to fupport herfelf, and fat down on 
the bed. *h . . 
. &¢ Dear 
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- © Dear ma’amfelle !’”’ faid Annette, “‘do 
not look fo pale. Iam quite frightened to 
fee you. Here isa fine buftle below ftairs,. 
all the fervants running to and fro, and 
none of them faft enough! Here is a buftle,, 
indeed,-all of a fudden, and nobody knows 
for what !” 

‘© Who is below befides them?” faid 
Emily, “ Annette, do not trifle with me!” 
“© Not for the world, ma’amfelle, I 
‘would not trifle for the world ; but one can- 
not help making one’s remarks, and there 
is the Signor in fuch a buftle, as I never faw 
him before ;-and he has‘fent meto-tell you, 
ma’am, to vet ready imrimediatel y.” 

«* Good. God fupport me !” cried Einily, 
almoft fainting, <¢ Count Morano} is below, 
then!" - | 

se No, ma’amfelle, “he fs' hot below chat 
I know of,” replied Annette, ‘ only his 
Excellenza fent me to defire you would get 
ready directly to leave Venice, for that the 
gondolas would be at the fteps of the canal 
in a few minutes: but I muft hurry back 
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to my lady, who ts juft at her wits end, 
and knows not which way to turn for 
hafte.”” — 

‘© Explain, Annette, explain the mean- 
ing of all this before you go,” faid Emily, 
fo overcome with furprife and timid hope, 
that fhe had fcarcely breath to fpcak. 

‘¢ Nay, ma’amfelle, that is more than 
I can do. I only know that the Signor is 
juft come home in a very ill humour, that 
he has had us all called out of our beds, 
and tells us we are all to leave Venice im- 
mediately.” 

‘«¢ Ts Count Morano to go with the Sig- 
nor?” faid Emily, ‘* and whither are we 
going??? 

«<1 know neither, ma’am, for certain; - 
but I heard Ludovico fay fomething about 
going, after we got to Terra-firma, to the 
Signor’s caftle among fome. mountains, that 
he walked of.” 

‘© Fhe Apennines !’’ faid Emily, eagerly, 
«© QO! then I have little to hope !”’ : 

*‘ That is the.very place, ma'am. But. 

cheer 
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cheer up, and do not take it fo much to 
heart, and think what a little time you 
have to get ready in, and how impatient 
the Signor is. Holy St. Mark! I hear 
the oars on the canal; and now they come 
nearer, and now they are dathing at the fteps 
below; it is the gondola, fure enough.” 
Annette haftened from the room; and 
Emily prepared for this unexpeded flight 
as faft as her trembling hands would per- 
mit, not perceiving, that any change in her 
fituation could poffibly be for the worfe. 
She had fcarcely thrown her books and 
clothes into her travelling trunk, when, re- 
ceiving a fecond fummons, fhe went down 
to her aunt’s drefling-room, where fhe found 
Montoni impatiently reproving his wife 
for delay. He went out, foon after, to give 
fome further orders to his people, and 
Emily then enquired the occafion of this 
_hafty journey ; but her aunt appeared to be 
as ignorant as herfelf, and to undertake the 
journey with more reluctance. , 
The family at length embarked, but nei- 
; ther 
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ther Count Morano, or Cavigni, was of 
the party. Somewhat revived by obferving 
this, Emily, when the gondolieri dafhed 
their oars in the water, and put off from the 
fteps of the portico, felt like a criminal, who 
receives a fhort reprieve. Her heart beat yet 
lighter, when they emerged from the canal 
. Into the ocean, and lighter ftill,; when they 
fkimmed paft the walls of St. Mark, with- 
out having {topped to take up Count Mo- 

rano: | ee 
The dawn now began to.tint the horizon, 
and to break upon the fhores of the Adri- 
atic. Emily. did not venture to afk any 
queftions of Montoni, who fat, for fome 
time, in gloomy filence, and then rolled 
himfelf up in his cloak, .as if to fleep, while 
Madame Montoni did the fame; but Emily, 
who could not fleep, undrew one of the little - 
curtains of the gondola, and jJooked out 
upon the fea. The rifing dawn now enlight- 
ened the mountain-tops of Friuli, but their 
lower fides, and the diftant waves, that 
rolled at their feet, were ftill in deep fhadow. 
Emily 
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Emily, funk in tranquil melancholy, watched 
the ftrengthening light {preading upon the 
ocean, fhewing fucceffively Venice and her 
iflets, and the fhores of Italy, along which 
boats, with their pointed latin fails, began 
to move. | 

The gondolieri were frequently hailed, 
at this early hour, by the market-people, as 
they glided by towards Venice, and the 
Lagune {oon difplayed a gay fcene of innu- 
merable little barks, paffing from Terra-firma 
with provifions. Emily gave a laft look 
to that {plendid city, but her mind was 
then occupied by confidering the probable 
events, that awaited her, in the fcenes, to 
which fhe was removing, and with conjec- 
tures, concerning the motive of this fudden 
journey. It appeared, upon calmer confide~ 
_ ration, that Montoni was removing her to 
his fecluded caftle, becaufe he could there, 
with tryore probability of fuccefs, attempt to 
terrify her into obedience ; or, that, fhould 
its gloomy and fequeftered fcenes fail of 
this effe&t, her forced marriage with the 
Count 
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Count could there be folemnized with 
the fecrecy, which was neceflary to the ho- 
nour of Montoni. The little fpiric, which 
this reprieve had recalled, now began to 
fail, and, when Emily reached the fhore, 
her mind had funk into all its former de 
preffion. — 

Montont did not embark on athe Brenta, 
but purfued his way in carriages acrofs the 
country, towards the Apennine; during 
which journey, his manner to Emily was 
fo particularly fevere, that this alone would 
have confirmed her late conjecture, hac any 
fach coiifirmation been neceiiary. Her 
fenfes were now dead to the beautiful coun- 
try, through which the travelled. Sometimes 
fhe was compelled to {mile at the natveté 
of Annette, in her remarks on what fhe 
faw, and fometimes to figh, as a fcene of 
peculiar beauty recalled Valancourt to her 
thoughts, who was indeed feldom abfent 
from them, and of whom fhe could never » 
hope to hear in the folitude, to which the 


was haftening. : 
At 
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At length, the travellers began to afcend 
among the Apennines. The immenfe pine- 
forefts, which, at that period, overhung 
thefe mountains, and between which the 
road wound, excluded all view but of the 
cliffs afpiring above, except, that, now and 
then, an opening through the dark woods 
allowed the eye a momentary glimpfe of 
the country below. The gloom of thefé 
fhades, their folitary filence, except when 
the breeze fwept over their fummits, the 
tremendous precipices of the mountains, 
that came partially to the eye, each affifted 
to raife the folemnity of Emily’s feelings 
into awe; fhe faw only images of gloomy 
grandeur, or of dreadful fublimity, around 
her; other images, equally gloomy and 
equally terrible, gleamed on her imagina- 
tion. She was going fhe fcarcely knew 
whither, under the dominion of a perfon, 
from: whofe arbitrary difpofition fhe had 
already fuffered fo much, to marry, per- 
haps, a man who poffeffed neither her af- 
fection, or efteem ; or to endure, beyond 
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the hope of fuccour, whatever punifhmentre- 
venge, and that Italian revenge, might dictate, 
—The more fhe confidered what might be 
the motive of the journey, the more the 
became convinced, that it was for the pur- 
pofe of concluding her nuptials with Count 
Morano, with that fecrecy which her refo- 
lute refiftance had made neceflary to the 
honour, if not to the fafety,"of Montoni. 
From the deep folitudes, into which fhe was 
immerging, and from. the gloomy cattle, 
of which fhe had heard fome myfterious 
hints, her fick heart recoiled in defpair, 
and the experienced, that, though her mind 
was already occupied by peculiar diftrefs, 
it was {till alive to the influence of new and 
local circumftance; why elfe did the thud- 
der at the idea of this defolate caftle ? 

As the travellers {till afcended among the 
pine forefts, fteep rofe over {teep, the moun- 
tains feemed to multiply, as they went, and 
what was the fummit of one eminence 


proved to be only the bafe of another. At | 
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length, they reached a little plain, where | 
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the drivers ftopped to reft the mules, whence 
a {cene of fuch extent and magnificence 
opened below, as drew even from Madame 
-Montoni a note of admiration. Emily 
loft, for a moment, her forrows, in the im- 
menfity of nature. Beyond the amphi- 
theatre of mountains, that ftretched below, 
whofe tops appeared as numerous almoft, as 
the waves of the fea, and whofe feet were 
_ concealed by the forefts—extended the 
Campagna of Italy, where cities and rivers, 
and woods and all the glow of cultivation 
were mingled in gay confufion. The Adri- 
atic bounded the horizon, into which the 
Po and the Brenta, after winding through 
the whole extent of the landfcape, poured 
their fruitful waves. Emily gazed long on 
the fplendours of the world the was quitting, 
of which the whole magnificence feemed 
thus given to her fight only to increafe her 
regret on leaving it; for her, Valancourt 
alone was in that world; to him atone her 
heart turned, and for him alone fell her bit- 
ter tears, 
From 
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From this fublime fcene the travellers. 


continued toafcend among the pines, till they 
entered a narrow pafs of the mountains, 
which fhut out every feature of the diftant 
country, and, in its ftead, exhibited only tres 
mendous crags, impending over the road, 
where no veftige of humanity, or even of 
vegetation, appeared, exce pt here and there 
the trunk and-fcathed branches of an oak, 
that hung nearly headlong from the rock, 
into which its ftrong roots had faftened. 
This pafs, which led into the heast of the 
Apennine, at length opened to day, and 
a fcene of mountains ftretched in long 
perfpective, as wild as any the travellers 
had yet paffed. Still valt pine-forefts 


hung upon their bafe, and crowned the 


ridgy precipice, that rofe perpendicularly 
from the vale, while, above, the rolling 
mifts caught the fun-beams, and touched 


their cliffs with all the magical calouring 


of light and fhade. The fcene feemed 


perpetually changing, and its features. to 
affume new forms, as the winding road | 
7 brought 
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brought them to the eye in . different attl- 
tudes ; while the fhifting vapours, now par- 
tially concealing their minuter beauties and 
now illuminating them with {plendid tints, 
affifted: the illufions of the fight. 

Though the deep vallies between thefe 
mountains were, for. the moft part, 
clothed with pines, fometimes an abrupt 


opening prefented a perfpective of only 


barren rocks, with a cataract flafhing 
from their fummit among broken cliffs, 
till its waters, reaching the bottom, 
foamed along with unceafing fury; and 
fometimes paftoral fcenes exhibited their 
‘<¢ preen delights” in the narrow vales, 
{miling amid (urrounding horror. . There 
herds and flocks of goats and fheep, browf- 
ing under the fhade of hanging woods, and 
the fhepherd’s little cabin, reared on the 
margin of a clear {tream, prefented a {weet 
picture of repofe. 

Wild and romantic as were thefe a 
their character had far lefs of the fub- 
nines than had thofe eo the Alps, which 

"6 . guard 
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guard the entrance of Italy. Emily was 
often elevated, but feldom felt thofe emo- 
tions of indefcribable awe, which the had fo 
continually expertenced, in-her paffage over 
the Alps. 

Towards the clofe of day, the road 
wound into a deep valley. Mountains, | 
whofe fhaggy fteeps appeared to be inacceffi- 
ble, almoft furrounded it. To the eaft, a 
vifta opened, that exhibited the Apennines 
in their darkeft horrors ; and the long per- 
{pective of retiring fummits, rifing over each 
other, their ridges clothed with pines, ex- 
hibited a ftronger image of grandeur, than 
any that Emily had yet feen. The fun had 
juft funk below the top of the mountains fhe 
was defcending, whofe long fhadow ftretch- 
ed athwart the valley, but his fléping rays, — 
fhooting through an opening of the cliffs, 
touched with a yellow gleam the fum- 
mits of the foreft, that hung upon the op- 
pofite fteeps, and {treamed in full {plendour 
- upon ‘the towers and battlements of a 
caftle, that fpread its extenfive ramparts 
- Vor. II. I along 
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along the brow of a precipice above. The 
{plendour of thefe illumined objects was 
heightened’ by the contrafted fhade, which 


“mnvolved the valley below. 


‘* There,” {aid Montoni, fpeaking for 


hy the fir& time in feveral hours, ‘ is Udol- 


ho. 39 
' Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon 
the caftle, which the underftood to be 
Montoni’s ; for, though it was now lighted 
up by the fetting fun, the gothic grearnefs 
of its features, and its mouldering walls of 


- dark. grey ftone, rendered it a gloomy and 


fublime object. As fhe gazed, the light 
died away on its walls, leaving a melan- 
eholy purple tint, which {pread deeper and 
deeper, as the thin vapour crept up the 


_mountain, while the battlements above were 


fill tipped with fplendour. From thofe 
too, the rays foon faded, and the whole 
edifice was invefted with the folemn dufki- 
nefs of evening. Silent, lonely and fublime, 
it feemed to ftand the fovereign sf the 
fcene, and to frown defiance on all, who 
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dared to invade its folitary reign. ‘As the 
twilight deepened, its features became more 
awful in obfcurity, and Emily continued to 
gaze, till its cluftering towers were alone 
feen, rifing over the tops of the woods, be- 
neath whofe thick -fhade the carriages foon 
after began to afcend. ee 

The extent and darknefs of thefe tall 
woods awakened terrific images in her 


mind, and fhe almoft expected to fee ban- 
dittt {tart up from under the trees. At 


length, the carriages emerged upona heathy 
rock, and, foon ‘after, reached the cattle 
‘gates, where the deep tone of the portal 
bell, which was ftruck upon to give notice 
of their arrival, increafed the fearful emo- 
tions, that had affailed Emily. While they 
waited till the fervant within fhould come 
to openthe gates, fhe anxioufly furveyed the 
edifice : but the gloom, that over{pread it, 


allowed her to diftinguifh little more than 


a part of its outline, with the mafly walls 
of the ramparts, and to know, that it 
was vaft, ancient and dreary. From the 

“IT2. parts 
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pats ‘fhe faw, ‘fhe judged of the heavy 
ftrength and extent of the whole. The 
gateway before her, leading into the courts, 


was of gigantic fize, and was defended by | 


‘two round towers, crowned by overhang- 
ing turrets, embattled; where, inftead of 
- banners, now waved: long grafs and wild 
plants, that had taken root among the 
- mouldering ftones, and. which- feemed to 
figh, as the breeze rolled paft, over the de- 
folation around them.. The towers were 
united by a curtain, pierced and embattled 
alfo, below which appeared the pointed 
arch of an huge portcullis, furmounting 
the gates: from thefe, the walls of the 
‘Yamparts extended to other towers, over- 
looking the precipice, whofe fhattered out- 
line, appearing on a gleam, that lingered 
in the weft, told of thé ravages of war.— 
Beyond thefe all was loft in the ey 
of evening. 

. While Emily gazed with awe upon the 
{cene, foot{teps were heard within the gates, 


and the undrawing of bolts; after which 
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amancient fervant of the caftle appeared, for- 
cing back the huge folds of the portal, to 
admit his lord. As the carriage-wheels 
rolled heavily.wnder the portcullis, Emily's 
heart funk, andthe feeiied, as if the was - 
going into her prifon; the gloomy court, 
into which fhe paffed, ferved to confirm the 
idea, and her imagination, ever awake to 
circumftancé, fuggefted even'more terrors, 
than her reafon, could. juftify.. ; 
Another gate delivered them into the 
fecond court, grafs-prown, and more wild, 
than the firft, where, as fhe furveyed through. 
the twilight ics: defolation—its lofty walis, 
overtopt with briony, mofs and night- 
fhade, and the embattled towers that rofe 
above,—long-fuffering and murder came 
to her thoughts. One of thofe. inftanta- - 
neous and unaccountable convictions, which, 
‘fometimes conquer even ftrong minds, im- _ 
preffed her with its horror. The fentiment, 
was not. diminifhed, when {fhe entered an. 
extenfive gothic hall, obfcured by the gloom 
| I 3 of 
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of evening, which a hight, glimmering at a 
_ diftance through a long perfpeCtive of arches, 
only rendered more ftriking. Asa fervant 
brought the lamp nearer, partial gleams’ 
fell upon the pillars and the: pointed arches, 
forming a ftrong contraft with their fha-. 
dows, that ftretched along the pavement 
and the walls.’ 

_ The fudden journey of Montoni had. 
prevented his: people from niaking any 
other preparations for his reception, than 
could be had in the fhort interval, fince the. 
arrival of the fervant, who had been fent 
forward from Venice; and this, in fome' 
meafure, may account for the air of extreme 
defolation, that every where appeared. 

” The fervant, who came to light Montoni, 
bowed in filence, and the mufcles of hiscoun-. 
tenance relaxed with no fymptom of Joy.— 
Montoni noticed the falutation by a flight’ 
motion of his hand, and paffed on, while: 
his lady, following, and looking round with 
a degree of furprife and difcontent, which 

the 
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the feemed fearful of ex pref ing, and Emily, 
furveying the extent and grandeur of the 
hall in timid wonder, approached a marble 
ftaip-cafe. The arches here opened to a 
lofty vault, from the centre of which hung 
a tripod lamp, which a fervant was haftily 
lighting ; and the rich fret-work of the 
roof, a corridor, leading into.feveral upper 
apartments, and a painted window, ftretch- 
ing nearly from the pavement to the ceil- 

sng of the hall,. became gradually vifible. 
Having croffed the foot of the ftair-cafe, 
and paffed throngh an anti-room, they en- 
tered a f{pacious apartment, whofe walls, 
wainfcoted with black larch-wood, the 
growth of the neighbouring mountains, 
were {carcely diftinguifhable from darknefs 
itfelf. .«* Bring more light,” faid Montoni, 
ashe entered. The fervant, ‘fetting down 
his lamp, was withdrawing to obey him, 
when Madame Montoni obferving, thae 
the evening air of this mountainous re- 
gion was cold, and that fhe fhould like a 
] 4 : | fire, 
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fire, Montoni ordered that wood might 
be brought. 


While he paced the room with chousiel | 


fteps, and Madame Montoni fat filently on 
a couch, at the upper end of it, waiting 
till the fervant returned, Emily was ob- 
ferving the fingular folemnity.and defola- 
tion of the apartment, viewed, as it now 
was, by the glimmer of the fingle lamp, 
placed near a large Venetian mirror, that 
dufkily reflected the fcene, with the tall 
figure of Montoni paffing flowly along, his 
arms folded, and his countenance fhaded 
by the plume, that waved in his hat, :. 
From the contemplation of this fcene, 
Emily’s mind proceeded to the apprehen- 
fion of what the might fuffer in it, till the 
remembrance. of Valancourt, far, far dif. 
tant! came to her heart, and foftened it 
into forrow, A beavy figh efcaped her : 
but, trying to conceal her tears, the walked 
away to one of the high . windows, that 
opened upon the ramparts, below which, 
{pread 
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fpread the woods fhe had paffed in her ap-- 
proach to the caftle. But the night-fhade 
fat deeply on the mountains beyond, and 
. their indented outline alone could be faintly 
traced on the horizon, where a red ftreak 
yet glimmered in the weft. The valley. 
between was funk in darknefs. 

The fcene within, upon which Emily 
turned on the opening of the door, was 
{carcely lefs gloomy. The old fervant, 
who had received them at the gates, now 
entered, bending under a load’ of pine= 
branches, while two of Montoni’s Venetian’ 
fervants followed with lights. | | 

© Your Excellenza is welcome to the 
caftle,” faid the old man, as he raifed him-, | 
felf from the hearth, ‘wtiere he had laid the 
wood: “it has been a lonely place a long 
while ; ‘but’ you will excufe’ it, Signor, 
Knowing we chad but fhort: notice. It is 
feartwo years, come next feaft of St. Mark, 
fince your Excellenza was within thefe walls.” 
4s You have a good memory, old Carlo,” 
: Ls °° : faid 
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faid Montoni: “ itis thereabout; and how 
haft thou contrived to live fo long ?” 

‘. A-well-a-day, fir, with much ado; 
the cold winds, tHat blow through the caftle 
in winter, are almoft too much for me ; and 
I thought fometimes of afking your Excel- 
lenza to let me leave the mountains, and go 
down into the lowlands. But I don’t know _ 
how it is—I am loth to quit thefe old walls - 
T have lived in fo long.” = - 

“Well, how have you gone on in the 
~ caftle, fince I left ic?” faid Montoni. 

_ «© Why much as ufual, Signor, only it 
wants a good deal of repairing. There is 
' the north tower—fome of ,the battlements 
haye tumbled down, and had liked one 
day to have knocked my poor wife (God 
reft her foul!) on the head. Your Excellenza 
muft know” | : 

‘ Well, but the repairs, ineraped 
- Montoni. © 

“« Aye, the repairs,” faid Carlo: “a part 
of the roof of the great hall has fallen 3 in, 
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and ail che winds from the mountains rufhed 
through it laft winter, and whiftled through 
the whole caltle fo, that there was no 
keeping one’s felf warm, be where one. 
would. There, my wife and I ufed to fit 
fhivering over a great fire in one corner 
of the little hall, ready to die with cold, 
and’ ——— 

<< But there are no more repairs wanted,” 
faid Montoni, impatiently. 

< © Lord! your Excellenza, yes—the wall 
of the rampart has tumbled down in three 
places; then, the {taiys, that lead to the 
weit gallery, have been.a long time fo bad, 
that it is dangerous to go up them ; and the 
paflage leading to the great oak chamber, 
that overhangs the north rampart-—one 
night laft winter I ventured to go there by 
myfelf, and your Excellinza”°——— 

«c Well, well, enough of this,” faid Mon- 
toni, with quicknels “7 will talk. more — 
with thee to-morrow.” 

The fire was now lighted ; Carlo fwept 


the hearth, placed chairs, wiped the du& 
| 16. _ from 
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from a large marble table that ftood near 
it, and then left the room. 

Montoni and his family drew round the 
fire.. Madame Montoni. made feveral at- 
tempts at converfation, but his fullen an- 
{wers repulfed her, while Emily fat endea- 
vouring to acquire courage enough to {peak 
to him. At length, in a tremulous voice, 


fhe faid, ‘* May I afk, fir, the motive of | 


this fudden journey ?”—Afier a long paufe, 
fhe recovered fufficient courage to repeat 
the queftion. | 
‘Tt does not fuit me to anfwer enqui- 
ries,” faid Montoni, ‘ nor does it become 
you ‘to make them ; time may unfold them 
all: but I defire I may be no further ha- 
raffled, and I recommend it to you to re- 
tire to your chamber, and to endeavour to 
adopt a more rational condud, than that of 
yielding to fancies, and to a fenfibility, 
which, to: call it by the gentleft name, is 
only a weaknefs,” 
Emily rofe to withdraw. ‘ Good night, 
madam,” faid fhe to her aunt, with an 
afflumed 
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- affumed compofure, that could not difguife 
her emotion. 

“© Good night, my dae {aid Madame 
Montoni, in a tone of kindnefs, which her 
miece had never before heard from her ; and 
the unexpected endearment brought tears 
to Emily’s eyes. She curtfied to Montoni, 
and was retiring; ‘* But you do not know 
the way.to your chamber,’’ faid her aunt. 
Montoni called the fervant, who waied | 
in-the anti-room, and bade him fend Ma- 
dame Montoni’s woman, with whom, in 
a few minutes, Emily withdrew. 

© Do you know which is my room?” 
faid fhe to Annette, as they croffed the 
hall. a a a . 

“* Yes, I believe I do, ma’amfelle ; but. 
this is fuch a ftrange rambling place ! I have 
been loft in it already: they call it the. 
double chamber, over the fouth rampart,. 
and I went up this great ftair-cafo to it. 
My lady’s room is at the other end of the. 
caftle.” 

Emily afcended the marble Tair-cale,. 

; | and 
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and came to the corridof, as they paffed 
through which, Annette refumed her chat— 
<* What a wild lonely place this 1s, ma’am ! 
I fhall be quite frightened to live in it. 
How often, and often I have wifhed my-. 
felf in France again ! I little thought, when 
I came with my lady to fee the world, that 
I fhould ever be fhut up in fuch a place as 
this, or I would never have left my own 
country ! This way, ma’amfelle, down this 
turning. I can almoft believe in giants 
again, and fuch like, for this is juft like - 
one of their caftles; and, fome night or 
other; I fuppofe I thal! fee fairtes too, hop- 
ping about in that great old hall, that looks 
more like a church, with its huge pillars, 
than any thing elfe.” 
© Yes,” faid Emily, fmiling, and glad 

to efcape from more ferious thought, * if 
we come.to the corridor, about midnight, 
and look down into the hall, we fhall cer- 
tainly fee it illuminated with % thoufand 
lamps, and the fairies tripping in gay circles 
to the found of delicious mufic ; for it is in 
. fach 
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fuch places as this, you know, that they 
come to hold their revels. Buc I am afraid, 
Annette, you will not be able to pay the 
neceflary penance for fuch a fight: and, if 
once they hear your Voice, the whole {cene 
will vanifh in an inftant.” | 

«©! if you will bear me company, 
ma’amfelle, I will come to the corridor, 
this very night, and I promife you I will 
hold my tongue; it fhall not be my faule 
if the fhow vanithes.—But do you think - 
- they will come?” — 7 
<«* IT cannot promife that with certainty, 
but I will venture to fay, it will not be your 

fault if the enchantment fhould vanith.” 
‘© Well, ma’amfelle, that is faying more 
¥ thm I expected of you: but I am not fo 
much afraid of fairies, as of ghofts, and they 
fay there are a plentiful many of them: 
about the caftle : now I fhould be frightened 
to death, if I fhould chance to fee any of 
them, But huth! ma’amfelle, walk foftty! 
I have thought, feveral times, fomething 
pafied by me.” . 
8 é rT 3 Ridj- 
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“ Ridiculous!” faid Emily, «* you muft 
not indulge fuch fancies.” 

‘«*©O ma’am! they are not aces: for 
aught I know ; Benedetto fays thefe difmal 
galleries and halls are fit for nothing but 
ghofts to live in; and I verily believe, if I 
live long in them I fhall turn to: one my- 
felf !”? re ern 7 ae 
© T hope,” faid Emily, “ you will not 
foffer. Signor Montoni to hear of thefe 
weak fears; they would highly difpleafe 


39 


him. 
_ & What, you know then, ma amfelie, all 
about it!” rejoined, Annette. ‘* No, no, 
I do Know better than to do fo; though, 
if the Signor -can fleep found, nobody elfe 
in the caftle has any right to lie awake, I 
am fure.” Emily did not appear to notice 
_this remark. — 

«© Down this plbeean ma’amfelle ; this 
Jeads to a back ftair-cafe. O! if I fee any 
thing, I thall be frightened out of my wits ! 

“© That will {carcely be poffible,” faid 
Emily, {miling, as the followed the wind- 
= S ing 
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ing of the paflage, which opened into ano- 
ther gallery : and then Annette, perceiving 
that fhe had miffed her way, while the had 
been fo eloquently haranguing on gholts 
and fairies, wandered about through other 
paflages and galleries, till, at length, fright- . 
ened by their intricacies and defolation, 
fhe called aloud for affiftance: but they were 
beyond the hearing of the fervants, who 
were onthe other fide of the caftle, and 
Emily now. opened the door of a chamber 
on the left. | 

“©! do not go in there, ma ‘amfelle,” 
faid Annette, “ you will only lofe yourfelf 
further.” 

“« Bring the light forward,” faid Emily, 
6 we may poly find our way through 
thefe rooms.’ 

Annette ftood at the door, .in an ate 
titude of hefitation, with the light held 
up to fhew the chamber, but the feeble 
rays fpread throuzh not half of it. « Why 
do you hefitate ?” faid Emily, * let me fee 
whither this room leads.” _ 


Annette 
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_ Annette advanced.reluctantly. It opened 
into a fuite of f{pacious and ancient apart- 
ments, fome of which were hung with ta- 


peftry, and others wainfcoted with cedar 


and black larch-wood. What furniture 
there was, feemed to be almoft as old.as the 


rooms, and retained an appearance of gran-_ 
deur, though covered with duft, and drop- 


ping to pieces with the damps, and with 
age. 

&¢ How cold thefe roomsare, ma’amfelle! p> 
faid Annette: nobody has lived in them 


for many, many years, they fay. Do let 


us go.” 
‘© They may open upon the great ftair- 
cafe, perhaps,” {aid Emily, paffing on till 
fhe came to a chamber, hung with pictures, 
and took. the light to examine that of a 
foldier on horfeback in a field of battle.— 
He was darting his {pear upon a man, who 
Jay under the feet of the horfe, and who 
held up one hand in a fupplicating attitude. 
The foldier, whofe beaver was up, regard- 
ed him with a look of vengeance, and 
"the 
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the countenance, with that expreffion, 
{truck Emily as refembling Montoni. She. 
fhuddered, and turned from it. Paffing 
the light haftily over feveral other pictures, 
fhe came to one concealed by-a veil of 
black filk. The fingularity of the circum- 
ftlance ftruck her, and fhe ftopped before 
it, withing to remove.the veil, and examine 
what could thus carefully be concealed, but. 
fomewhat wanting courage. . “ Holy Vir- 
gin! what can this mean?” exclaimed 
Annette. ** This is furely the picture they: 
told me of at Venice.” _ | | 

«¢ What picture? faid Emily. ** Why 
a picture—a picture,” replied Annette, he-' 
ficatingly—** but [ never could make out. 
exactly what it was about, either.” 

. © Remove the veil, Annette.” 

«© What! J, ma’amfelle !—I!- not for the 
world!” Emily, turning round, faw An- 
nette’s countenance grow pale. “* And 
pray, what have you heard of this picture, 


to terrify you fo, my — girl?” {aid fhe. . 
6¢ Noeg. 
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‘© Nothing, ma’amfelle: I have heard no- 
thing, only let us find our way out.” 

‘“‘ Certainly : but I with firft to examine 
the picture ; take the light, Annette, while 
I lift the veil.” Annette took the light, 
and immediately walked away with :t, dif- 
regarding Emily’s calls to ftay, who, not 
choofing to be left alone in the dark cham- 
ber, at length followed her. ‘* What is the 
reafon of this, Annette ?” faid Emily, when 
fhe overtook her, “* what have you heard 
concerning that picture, which makes you 
fo unwilling to ftay when I bid you ?” 

.“ J don’t know what is the reafon, 
ma’amfelle,” replied ‘Annette, ‘* nor any- 
thing about the picture, only I have heard 
there is fomething very dreadful belonging. 
to it—and that it has been covered up in 

| black ever fince—and that nobody has looked — 
at it for a great many years—and it fome-. 
how has to do with the owner of this caftle 
before Signor Montoni came to the poffef-. 
fion of it—and”’ 
‘¢ Well, Annette,” {aid Emily, fmiling, 
‘© ] per- 
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“< I perceive it is as you: fay—that sie 
know nothing about the picture.” 
‘* No, nothing, indeed, ma’amfelle, for — 


they made me promife never to ce 


but”?—— 

“© Well,” rejoined Emily, ii abled | 
that fhe was (lruggling between her.inclina. 
tion to reveal a fecret, and her apprehenfion 


for the confequence, ‘1 will enquire no 


further” — | _ 
«No, pray, ma’am, do not.” RS 
“* Left you fhould tell all,” interrupted 


-Emily. 


Annette blufhed, and Emily fmiled, and 


they paffed on to the extremity of thig 


fuite of apartments, and found themfelves, 
after fome farther perplexity, once moré 
at the top of the marble ftair-cafe, where . 


Annette left Emily, while fhe went to call 


one of the fervants of the caftle to fhew 


‘them to the chamber, for which they had 


been feeking. | 
While fhe was abfent, Emily’s thoughts 
returned to the picture; an unwillingnefs 
; : th 
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to tamper with the integrity of a fervant, 
had checked her enquiries on this fubject, 
as well as concerning fome alarming hints, 
‘which Annette had dropped refpeéting 
Montoni ; though her curiofity was entirehy 
awakened, and fhe had perceived, that her 
queftions might eafily be anfwered. She 
was now, however, inclined to go back to 
_ “e¢he apartment and examine the picture ; 
but the lonelinefs of the hour and of the 
place, with the melancholy filence that 
reigned around her, confpired with a cer- 
tain degree of awe, excited by the myltery 
‘attending tais picture, to prevent her. She 
determined, however, when day-light fhould 
have re-animated her fpirits, to go thither 
‘and remove the veil. As the leaned from 
the corridor, over the ftair-cafe, and her 
eyes wandered round, fhe again obferved, 
with wonder, the vaft {trength of the walls, 
‘now fomewhat decayed, and the pillars of 
folid marble, that rofe from the hall, and 
fupported the roof. 


A fervant now appeared with Annette, 
i= and 
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and conduted Emily to her chamber, . 
which was in a remote part of the caftle, 
and at the end of the very corridor, from 
whence the fuite of apartments open- 
ed, through which they had been wan- 
dering. The lonely afpect of her room 
made Emily unwilling that Annette fhould 
leave her’ immediately, and the dampnefs 
of it chilled her with more than fear. She 
begged Caterina, the fervant of the cattle, 
to bring fome wood and light a fire. 

“© Aye, lady, it’s many a year fince a fire 
was lighted here,’’ {aid Caterina. 

«You need not tell us that, good wo- 
man,” faid Annette; “ every room in the 
caftle feels like a well. I wonder how you 
contrive to live here; for my part, I with 
myfelf at Venice again.” Emily waved her 
hand for Caterina to fetch the wood. 

-*¢ | wonder, ma’am, why they call this 
the double chamber ?” faid Annette, while 
Emily furveyed it in filence and faw that 
it was lofty and {pacious, like the others — 
fhe had feen, and, like many of them, too, | 
| had 
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had its walls lined with dark larch-wood. 
The bed and other furniture was very an- 
cient, and had an air of gloomy grandeur, 
like all that fhe had feen in the caftle. One 
of the high cafements, which fhe opened, 
overlooked a rampart, but the view peyons | 
was hid in darknefs. | 

In the prefence of Annette, Emily tried 
to fupport her fpirits, and to reftrain the 
tears, which, every now and then, came to 
her eyes. She wifhed much to enquire 
when Count Morano was expected at the 
caftle, but an unwillingnefs to afk unne- 
ceffary queftions, and to mention family 
concerns to a fervant, withheld her. Mean- 
while, Annette’s thoughts were- engagcd 
upon another fubject: fhe dearly loved the 
marvellous, and had heard of a circum- 
ftance, connected with the caftle, that 
highly gratified this tafte. Having been 
enjoined not to mention it, her inclination 
to tell it was fo ftrong, that fhe was every 
inftant on the point of {peaking what fhe 
had heard. Such a ftrange circumftance, 

a too, 
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4oo, and to be ubliged to conceal it, was & 
fevere punifhment; but fhe knew, thac 
Montoni might impofe one much feverer, 
and the feared to incur it by offending 
him. ; . 
. Caterina now brought the wood, and its 
bright blaze difpelled, for a while, the 
gloom of the chamber. She told Annette, 
that her lady had enquired for her, and 
Emily was once again left to her own fad 
reflections. Her heart was not yet hardened 
againft the’ ftern manners of Montoni, 
_ and fhe, was nearly af much fhocked now, 
as fhe had been when fhe firlt witneffed: 

them. ‘The tendernefs and affection, to. 
which fhe had been accuftomed, till fhe 
loft her parents, had made her particularly 
fenfible to any degree of unkindnefs, and 
fuch a reverfe as this no apprehenfion had 
prepared her to fupport. 

To call off her attention from fubjeds, 
that preffed heavily upon her fpirits, fhe — 
rofe and again examined her room and its 
furniture. As fhe walked round it, fhe 

Vox. II. KK - paffed 
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paffed a door, that was not quite fhut, and,- 
perceiving, that it was not the one, through 
which fhe entered, fhe brought the light 
forward to difcover whither it led. She. 
opened it, and, going forward, had nearly 
fallen down a fteep, narrow ftair-cafe, that 
wound from it, between two ftone walls. - 
She wifhed to know to what it led, ‘and was 
the more anxious, fince it communicated fo 
immediately with her apartment; but, in 
the prefent ftate of her fpirics, fhe wanted 
courage to venture into the darknefs alone. 
Clofing the door, therefore, fhe endeavoured . 
¢o faften it, but, upon further examination, — 
perceived, that it had no bolts on the cham- | 
ber fide, though it had two on the other. 
By placing a heavy chair againft it, the 
in fome meafure remedied the defet; yet 
fhe was {till alarmed at the thought of 
fleeping in this remcte room alone, with 
a door opening fhe knew not whither, and 
which could not be perfectly fattened on the 
infide. Sometimes fhe wifhed to entreat of 
Madame Montoni, that Annette might have 

leave 
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leave to remain with her all night, but was 
deterred by an apprehenfion of betraying. 
what would be thought childith fears, and 
by an unwillingnefs to increafe the apt ter- 
rors of Annette. 

‘Her gloomy reflections were, foon after, 

interrupted by a foot{tep in the corridor, and 
the was glad to fee Annette enter with fome 
fupper, fent by Madame Montori. Hav- 
ing a table near the fire, fhe made the good 
girl fic down and fup with her; and, when 
their little repaft was over, Annette, encou- 
raged by her kindnefs and ftirring the wood 
into a blaze, drew her chair upon the hearth, 
nearer to FEmily, and faid,—‘* Did-yon ever 
hear, ma -amfelle, of the ftrange accident, 
that made the Signor lord of this caftle?” 
_ « What wonderful ftory have you now 
to tell ?”’ faid Emily, concealing the curio-. 
fity, occafioned by the myftericus hints fhe 
had formerly beard on that fubject. 

<< | have heard all about it, ma’amfelle,” 
faid Annette, looking round the chamber | 


and drawing clofer to Emily; ‘* Benedetto 
K 2 told 
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told it me as we travelled together: fays he, 
‘ Annette, you don’t know about this caftle 
here, that we are going to?’ No, fays I, 
Mr. Benedetto, pray what do you know? 
But, ma’amfelle, you cam keep a fecret, or 
I would not tell it you for the world ; for 
_¥ promifed never to tell, and they fay, 
- that the Signor does not like to have it 
talked of.” | 
' «TE you promifed to keep this feeret,” 
faid Emily, ‘you do right not to men- 
tion it.” 

Annette paufed a moment, and then 
faid, «< O, but to you, ma’amfelle, to you 
I may tell it fafely, 1 know.” 

Emily fmiled, ‘ I certainly fhall. keep ix 
as faithfully as yourfelf, Annette.” 

Annette replied very gravely, that would 
do, and proceeded —** This caftle, you muft 
know, ma’amfelle, is very old, and very 
ftrong, and has ftood out many fieges, as 
they fay. Now it was not Signor Montoni’s 
always, nor his father’s ; no; but, by fome 
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law or other, 1t was to come to the Ben 
if the lady died unmarried.” 

«© What lady?” faid Emily. 

‘*T am not come to that yet,” replied 
Annette, ‘ it is the lady lam going to | 
tell you about, ma’amfelle: but, as I was 
faying, this lady lived in the caftle, and 
had every thing very grand about her, as 
you may fuppofe, ma’amfelle. The Signor 
ufed often to come to fee her, and was in 
love with her, and offered to marry her; 
for, though he was fomehow related, that did 
not fignify. But fhe was in love with fome- . 
body elfe, atid would not have him, which 
made him very angry, as they fay, and 
you know, ma’amfelle, what an ill-looking 
gentleman he is, when he is angry. Perhaps 
fhe faw him in a paffion, and therefore 
would not have him. - But, as I was faying, 
fhe was very melancholy and unhappy, 
and all that, for a long while, and-—Holy 
Virgin! what noife is that? did not you 
hear a found, ma’amfelle ?” . 

‘It was only the wind,” faid Emily, 
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«but do come to the end of your | 


ftory.” 

** As I was faying—O, shen was | >— 
as I was faying—fhe was very melancholy 
and unhappy a long while, and ufed to 
walk about upon the terrace, there, under 
the windows, by herfelf, and cry fo! it 
would have done your heart good to hear her. 
That is—I don’t mean good, but it would 
have made you cry too, as they tell me.” : 

*< Well, but, Annette, do tell me the 
fubftance of your tale.” 
© Allin good time, ma’am; afl this t 

heard before at Venice, but what is to 
come I never heard till to-day. This hap- 
pened a great many years ago, when Signor 
Montont was quite a young man. The 
lady—they called her Signora Laurentini, 
was very handfome, but fhe ufed to be in 
great paffions, too, fometimes, as well as the 
Signor. Finding he could not make her 
liflen to him—what does he do, but leave 
the caftle, and never comes near it for 2 
long time! but it was all one to her; fhe 
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was juft as unhappy whether he was here 

or not, till one evening, Holy St. Peter! 

ma’amfelle,”’ cried Annette, -“ look at that 

lamp, fee how blue it burns !”’ She looked 
fearfully round the chamber. ‘ Ridicu- 
lous girl!’ faid Emily, * why will you 
indulge thofe fancies ? Pray let me hear the 
end of your ftory, [ am weary.” 

Annette ftill kept her eyes on the lamp, 
and proceeded in a lower voice. - ‘* Ie 
was one evening, they fay, at the latter 
end of the year, it might be about the 

middle of September, I fuppofe, or the be- 
ginning of October; nay, for that matter, 
it might be November, for that, too, is the 
latter end of the year, but that I cannot 
fay for certain, becaufe they did not tell me 
for certain themfelves. However, it was at 
+ the latter end of the year, this grand lady 
_walked out of the caftle into the woods 
below, as fhe had often done before, ail 
alone,‘only her maid was with her. The 
wind blew cold, and ftrewed the leaves 
about, and whiftled difmally among thofe 
K4 great 
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great old chefnut trees, that we paffed, 
ma’amfelle, as we came to the caftle—for 
Benedetto fhewed me the trees as he was 
talking—the wind blew cold, and her wo- 
man would have perfuaded her to return: 
but all would not do, for the, was fond of 
’ walking in the woods, at evening time, 
and, if the leaves were falling about her, fo 7 
much the better. _ 

_ © Well, they faw ‘her go down among 
the woods, but night came, and fhe did not 
return ; ten o’clock, eleven o’clock, twelve 
.o’clock came, and no lady! Well, the fer- 
vants thought to be fure, fome accident had 
befallen her, and they. went-out to feek 
her. They fearched all aight long, but 
eould not find her, or any trace of hers; 
and, frota that day to this, ma’amfelle, the 
has never been heard of.” 

<s Is this true, Annette?” faid Emily, ia 
much furprife. | 

‘¢ True, ma’am!” faid Annette, with 2 
look of horror, “ yes, it is true, indeed. 
But they do fay,” the added, lowering her 
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voice, ‘* they do fay, that the Signora has 
been feen, feveral times fince, walking in 
the woods and about the caftle in the night: 
feveral of the old fervants, who remained 
here fome time after, declare they faw her; 
and, fince then, fhe has been feen by fome 
of the vaffals, who have happened to be in 
the caftle, at night. Carlo, the old fteward, 
could tell fuch things, they fay, if he 
would.” . 

‘‘ How contradictory is this, Annette!’” 
faid Emily, ‘* you fay nothing has beem 
fince known of _ and yet fhe has been 
feen!” ? 

s pes all this was told n me his a great fe. 
cret,”’ rejoined Annette, without noticing 
the remark, “ and I am fure, ma’am, you 
would not hurt esther me or Benedetto, fo 
much as to go and tell it again.” Emily 
‘remained filent, and Annette repeated her 
laft fentence. , 

«© You have nothing to iia from my 
indifcretion,” replied Emily, ‘* and let me 
advile you, my good Annette, be difcreet 
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yourfelf, and never mention what you have 
jut told me to.any other perfon. Signor 
‘Montoni, as you fay, may be angry if he 
hears of it. But what enquiries were made 
concerning the lady ?”” | 

*©O! a great deal, indeed, ma’amfelle, 
for the Signor laid claim to the caftle di-. 
réctly, as being the next heir, and they 
faid, that is the judges, or the fenators, or 
fomebody of that fort, faid, he could not 
take poffeffion of it till fo many years were 
gone by, and then, if, after all, the lady 
could not be found, why fhe would be as 
good as dead, and the caftle would be his 
own; and fo itishis own. But the {tory 
went round, and many ftrange reports were 
fpread, fo very ftrange, ma emis that 
I fhall not tell them.” 

« That is ftranger ftill, Annette,” faid 
Emily, fmiling, and roufing herfelf from 
her reverie. ‘© But, when Signora Lauren- 
tin was afterwards feen in the caftle, did 
nobody fpeak to her?” 

ee: Span teste to her!” ened An 
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nette, with a look of: terror; ‘no, to be 
fure.” 

“© And why not ?” rejoined Pail. will. 
ing to hear further. 

“© Holy Mother ! fpeak to a fpirit !” 

‘© But what reafon had they to conchude 
it was a fpirit, unlefs they had approached, 
and {poken to it?” 

“© O ma’amfclle, I cannot tell. How: 
can you afk fuch fhocking queftions? But 
nobody ever faw it come in, or go out of 
' the caftle; and it was in one place now, 
and then the next minute in quite another 
part ‘of the caftle ; and then it never {poke, 
and, if it was alive, what fhould it do in 
the caftle if ic never {poke ? Several parts 
of the caftle have never been gone into fince, 
they fay, for that very reafon.” 

‘< What, becaufe it never fpoke ?” {aid | 
Emily, trying to laugh away the fears, tliat 
began to {teal upon her. ‘¢.No, ma’am- 
felle, no;” replied Annette, rather angrily, 
‘© buc becaufe fomething has been feen 
there. They fay, too, there is an old cha- 
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pel adjoining the weft fide of the cattle, 
‘where, any time at midnight, you may hear 
fuch groans !—it makes one fhudder to 
think of them !—and ance fights have | 
been feen there-——-” | 
« Prythee, Annette, no more of thefe 
filly tales,” faid Emily. | 
ce Silly tales, ma’amfelle! O, but I will 
Yell you one ftory about this, if you pleafe, 
that Caterina told me. It was one cold 
winter’s night that Caterina ({he often came 
to the caftle then, fhe fays, to keep old 
Carlo and his wife company, and fo he 
recommended her afterwards to the Signor, 
and fhe has lived here-ever fince) Caterina 
was fitting with them in the little hall, fays 
Carle, ‘I wifh we had fome of thofe figs 
- to roaft, that lie in the ftore-clofet, but it 
is a long way off, and I am loth to fetch 
them ; do, Caterina,’ fays he, ‘ for you are 
young and nimble, do bring us fome, 
the fire is in a nice trim for roafting them ; 
they lie,’ fays he, * in fach a corner of the 
ftore-room, at the end of the north-gallery ; 
5 i here, 
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here, take the lamp,’ fays he, ‘ and mind, 
as you, go up the great ftair-cafe, that the 
wind, through the roof, does not blow it 
out.’ So, with that, Caterina took the 
lamp—Hutfh ! ma ‘am(elte, I furely heard 
a norfe !” 

Emily, whom Annette had now infected 
with her own terrors, liftened attentively ; 
but every thing was ftill, and Annette pros 
ceeded : : : 

‘© Caterina went tothe north-gallery, that 
is the wide gallery we paffed, ma’am, before — 
we came to the corridor, here. -As fhe 
went with the lamp in her hand, thinking 
of nothing at all There, again!”? cried 
Annette, fuddenly—* I heard it again !— 
it was not fancy, ma’amfelle ! 1 

‘© Huth!” (aid Emily, trembling. They: 
jiftened, and, continuing to fit quite ftill, 
Emily heard a low knocking againft the 
wall. It-came. repeatedly. Annette then 
fcreamed loudly, and the chamber door 
flowly eps was Caterina, come to. 
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tell Annette, that her lady wanted - her. 
Emily, though fhe now perceived who it - 
was, could not immediately overcome her 
terror; while Annette, half laughing, half 
crying, fcolded Caterina heartily for thus 
alarming them; and was alfo terrified left 
what fhe had told had been overheard.— 
Emily, whofe mind was deeply impreffed 
by the chief circumftance of Annette’s rela- 
tion, was unwilling to. be left alone, in the 
prefent ftate of her fpirits; but, to avoid 
offending Madame Montoni, and betray- 
ing her own weaknefs, the ftruggled to 
overcome the illufions of fear, and dif- 
miffed Annette for the night. 

“When the was alone, her thoughts re- 
curred to the ftrange hiftory of Signora Lau- 
rentini and then to her own ftrange fitua- 
tion, in the wild and folitary mountains of 
a foreign country, in the caftle, and the 
power of a man, to whom, only a few pre- 
ceding months, fhe was an entire ftranger 5 
who had already exercifed an ufusped au- 
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thority over her, and whofe character fhe 
now regarded, with a degree of terror, appa- 
rently juftified by the fears of others. She 
knew, that he had invention equal to the 
conception and talents to the execution 
of any project, and the greatly feared he 
had a heart too void of feeling to op- 
pofe the perpetration of whatever his in- 
tere{t. might fuggeft. She had long ob- 
ferved the unhappinefs of Madame Mon- 
toni, and had often been witnefs to the 
ftern and contemptuous behaviour fhe re- 
ceived from her hufband. To thefe cir- 
cumftances, which confpired to give her 
juft caufe for alarm, were now added thofe 
thoufand namelefs terrors, which exift only 
in active imaginations, and which fet reafon 
and examination equally at defiance. © 

Emily remembered all that Valancourt 
had told her, on the eve of her departure 
from Languedoc, refpecting Montoni, 
and all-that he had faid to diffuade her 
from venturing on the journey. His fears 
bad often fince appeared to her prophetic— 
- now 
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~aow they feemed confirmed. Her heart, 
as it gave her back-the image of Valancourt, 
mourned in vain regret, but reafon foon 
came with a confolation, which, though 
feeble at firft, acquired vigour from reflec- 
". tion. She confidered, that, whatever might 
~ be her fufferings, the had withheld from in- 
volving him in misfortune, and that, what- 
ever her future forrows could be, fhe was, at 
Jeaft, free from felf-reproach. 

Her melancholy was affifted by the hol- 
low fighings of the wind along the corridor 
and round the caftle. The cheerful blaze 
of the wood had long been extinguifhed, 
and the fat with her eyes fixed on the dying 
embers, till a loud guft, that {wept through 
the corridor, and fhook the doors and cafe- 
ments, alarmed her, for its violence had 
moved the chair fhe had placed as a faften- 
ing, and the door, leading to the private 
ftair-cafe, ftood half open. Her curiofity 
and her fears were again awakened. She 
took the lamp to the top of the fteps, and - 
Stood hefitating whether to go down; bur 
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again the profound ftillnefs and the gloom 
of the place awed her, and, determining-to. 
" enquire further, when day-light might affift 
‘the fearch, fhe clofed the door, and placed 
again{t it a ftronger guard. 

She now retired to her bed, leaving the 
lamp burning on the table; but its gloomy 
light, inftead of difpelling her fear, affitted 
it; for, by its uncertain rays, fhe almoft 
fancied fhe faw fhapes flit paft her curtains 
and glide into the remote obfcurity of her 
chamber.—The caftle clock ftruck one be- 
fore the clofed her eyes to fleep. 
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I think it is the weaknefs of mine eyes, 
That fhapes this monftrous apparitions 

is comes upon nie |’? 7 
Jusivs Cassar, 


DayuicHr difpelled from Emily's 
mind the glooms of fuperftition, but not 
thofe of apprehenfion, The Count Morano 
was the firlt image, that occurred to her 
waking thoughts, and then came a train of 
anticipated evils, which fhe could neither 
conquer, or avoid. She: rofe, and, to re- 
lieve her mind froin the bufyideas, that tor- 
mented it, compelled herfelf to notice ex- 
ternal objects. From her cafemcent fhe 
looked out upon the wild grandeur of the 
. {cene, clofed nearly on all fides by alpine 
f{teeps, whofe tops, peeping over each other, 
ae from the oye in mifty hues, while the. 
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promontories below were dark with woods, 
that fwept down to their bafe, and ftretched. 
along the narrow vallies. The rich pomp 
of thefe woods was particularly delightful 
to Emily; and the viewed with aftonith- 
ment the fortifications of the caftle fpread- 
ing along a vaft extent of rock, and now 
partly in decay, the grandeur of the ram- 
parts below, and the towers and battlements 
and various features of the fabric above. 
From thefe her fight wandered over the 
cliffs and woods into the valley, along which 
foamed a broad and rapid ftream, feen fall-. 
ing among the crags of an oppofite moun- 
tain, now flafhing in the fun-beams, and. 
now fhadowed by over-arching pines, 
till ic was entirely concealed by their thick 
foliage. -Again it burft from beneath this 
darknefs in one broad fheet of foam, and 
fell tfrundering into the vale. Nearer, 
towards the welt; opened the mountain- 
vifta, which- Emily had viewed with fuch - 
fublime emotion, on her approach to the 
eaftle: a thin dufky-vapour, that rofe from 
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the valley, overfpread its features with a 


fweet obfcurity. As this afcended and © 


caught the fun-beams, it kindled into a 
crimfon tint, and touched with exquifite 


beauty the woods and cliffs, over which it 


paffed to the fummit of the mountains ; 


then, asthe veil drew up, it was delightful 


to watch the gleaming objects, that pro- 
greflively difclofed themfelves in the val- 
ley—-the green turf—dark woodslitde 
rocky recefles—a’ few peafants’ huts-=che 
foaming ftream-——a herd of cattle, and va- 
rious images of paftoral beauty. Then, the 
pine-forefts brightened, and then the broad 
breaft of the mountains, till, at length, the 


mift fettled round their fummit, touching — 


them with a ruddy glow. The features of 
the vifta now appeared diftin@ly, and the 
broad deep fhadows, that fell from the 
lower cliffs, gave ftrong effect to the ftream- 
ing fplendour above; while the moun- 
tains, gradually finking in the perfpec- 
tive, appeared to thelve into the Adriatic 
me for fuch — imagined to be the 
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gleam of blueifh light, that terminated. the 
view, | 


Thus fhe endeavoured to amule her fancy, 


and was not unfuccefsful. The breezy 
frefhnefs of the morning, too, revived her. 
She raifed her thoughts in prayer, which 
fhe felt always moft difpofed to do, when 
viewing the fublimity of nature, and her 
raind recovered its {trength. 

When fhe turned from the cafement, 
her eyes glanced upon the door fhe had fo 
_ earefully guarded, on the preceding night, 
and fhe now determined to examine whi- 
ther it led; but, on advancing to remove 
the chairs, fhe perceived, that they were 
already. moved a little way. Her furprife 
cannot eafily be imagined, when, in the 
next minute, fhe perceived that the door 
was faftened.—She felt, as if fhe had feen 
an apparition. The door of the corndor 
was locked as fhe had left it, but tis door, 
which could be fecured only on the 
outfide, muft have been bolted, during the 
night. She became ferioufly unealy at the 
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thought of fleeping again in a chamber, 
thus liable to intrufion, fo remote, too, as it 
svas from the family, and fhe determined 
to mention the. circumftance to Madame 

Montoni, and to requeft a change. 
After fome perplexity fhe found her way 
- into the great hall, and to the room, which 
fhe had left, on the preceding. mght, where 
breakfaft was {pread, and her aunt was 
alone, for Montoni had been walking over 
the environs of the .caftle, examining the 
condition of its fortifications, and talking 
for fome time with Carlo. Emily obferved, 
that her aunt had been weeping, and her 
heart fofjened towards her, with an affec- 
tion, that fhewed itfelf in her manner, rather 
than in words, while fhe carefully avoided 
the appearance of having noticed, that fhe 
was unhanpy. She feized the opportunity 
of Montoni’s abfence to mention the cir- 
eumftanee of the door, to requeft that fhe 
might be allowed another apartment, and 
to enquire agai, concerning the occafion 
ef their fudden journey. On the firft fub- 
| : ject 
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ject her aunt referred her to Montoni, po- 
fitively refufing to interfere in the affair; on 
the laft, fhe profeffed utter ignorance. 

Emily, then, with a with of making her 
aunt more reconciled to her fituation, praifed 
the grandeur of the caftle and the furround- 
ing -{cenery, and endeavoured to fofien 
every unpleafing circumftance attending it. 
But, though misfortune had fomewhat con- 
quered the afperities of Madame Montoni’s 
temper, and, by increafing her cares for 
herfelf, had taught her to feel in fome de- 
gree. for others, the capricious love of 
rule, which nature had planted and habit 
had nourifhed in her heart, was not fub= 
dued. She could not now deny herfelf the 
gratification of tyrannizing overthe innocent 
and helplefs Emily, by attempting to ridi- 
cule the tafte fhe could not feel. 

Her fatirical difcourfe was, however, in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Montoni, and: 
her countenance ijmediately affumed a 
mingled expreffion of fear and refentment, © 
while he feated himfelf at’ the breakfaft- 

table, 
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table, as if unconfcious of there being any 
perfon but himfelf in the room. 

Emily, as fhe obferved him in filence, 
faw, that his countenance was darker and ~ 
- fterner than ufual. ‘© O could L know,” 
faid fhe to herfelf, ‘* what paffes in that 
mind ; could 1 know the thoughts, that are 
known there, I fhould no longer be con- 
demned to this torturing fufpenfe!” Their 
breakfaft paffed in filence, till Emily ven. 
tured co requeft, that another apartment 
might be allotted to her, and related the 

circumftance which made her with it. 
. & ] have no time to attend to thefe idle 
whims,” faid Montoni, ** that chamber was 
prepared for you, and you muft reft con- 
tented with it. It is not probable, that any 
perfon would take the trouble of going to 
that remote ftait-cafe, for the purpofe of 
faftening a door. If it was not faftened, 
when ‘you entered the chamber, the wind, 
perhaps, fhook the door and made the bolts 
flide. But I know not why I fhould under- 
- take to account for fo trifling an occurrence.” 
This 
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This explanation was by no means fatif- - 
factory to Emily, who had obferved, that. 
the bolts were rutted, and confequently 
could not be thus eafily moved; but fhe for- 
_ bore to fay fo, and repeated her requeft.. 

“ If you wall not releafe yourfelf from 
the flavery of thefe fears,” faid Montoni, 
fternly, ‘ at leaft forbear to torment others 
by the mention of them. Conquer fuch 
whims, and endeavour to ftrengthen your 
mind. No exiftence is more contemptible 
than that, which is embittered by fear.” As 
he faid this, his eye glanced upon Ma- 
dame Montoni, who coloured highly, but 
was flill filent. Emily, wounded and dif 
appointed, thought her fears were, in this. 
inftance, too reafonable to deferve ridicule; 
but, perceiving, that, however they michtop- 
prefs her, fhe muft endure them, the cried 
to withdraw her attention from the fubject. 

Carlo foon after entered with fome ftuit: 
“© Yous Excellenza is tired after your long 
ramble,” faid he, as he fet the fruit upon . 
the table ; ** but you have more to fee after 
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breakfaft. There is a place in the vaulted 
paflage leading to”— 

"Montoni frowned upon him, and waved 
his hand for him to leave the room. Carlo 
ftopped, looked down, and then added, as 
hé advanced to the breakfaft-table, and took 
up the bafket of fruit, ‘* I made bold, your 
Excellenza, to bring fome cherries, here, for 
my honoured lady and my young miftrefs. 
‘Will your ladythip tafte them, madam ?” 
faid Carlo, prefenting the bafket, ‘* they 
are very fine ones, though I gathered them 
myfelf, and from an old tree, that catches 
all the fouth fun; they areas big as plums, 
your ladyfhip.” 

Very well, old Carlo,” faid Madame 
Moatoni; ‘* I am obliged to you.” 

« And the young Signora, too, the may 
like fome of them,” rejoined Carlo, turning 
with the bafket to Emily, * it will do me 
good to fee her eat fome.” 

«¢ Thank you, Carlo,” faid Emily, taking 
fore chemies; and {miling kindly. 

eo aaG: comes: {aid Montont, impa- 

-  tiently, 
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tiently, “ enough of this. Leavethe room, 
but be in waiting. I fhall want you pre- 
fently.” ~ 
. Carlo obeyed, and Montoni, {oon after, 
went.out to examine further into the ftate 
of the caftle ; while Emily remained with. 
her aunt, patiently enduring her ill humour,, 
and endeavouring, with much f{weetnefs, to 
footh her affliction, inftead of refenting its 
effect. | 

When Madame Montoni retired to her 
dreffing-room, Emily endeavoured to amufe 
herfelf by a view of the caftle. Througha 
folding door, fhe paffed from the great hall 
to the ramparts, which extended along the 
brow of the precipice, round three fides 
of the edifice; the fourth was guarded by 
the high wails of the courts, and by the gate- 
way, through which fhe had paffed, ori the 
preceding evening. The grandeur of the 
broad ramparts, and the changing fcenery 
they overlooked, excited her high admira- 
tion; for the extent of the terraces allowed 

: Lz the 
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the features of the country to be feen in fueh 
various points of view; that they appeared 
to form new landfcapes. She often paufed 
to examine the gothic magnificence of 
Udolpho, its proud irregularity, its lofty 
towers and battlements, its high-arched 
cafements, and its flender watch-towers, 
perched upon the corners of turrets. Then 
fhe would lean on the wall of the terrace, 
and, fhuddering, meafure with her eye the 
precipice below, till the dark fummits of the 
_ woods arrefted it. Wherever fhe turned, 
appeared mountain-tops, forefts of pine and 
narrow glens, opening among the Apennines 
and retiring from the fight into inacceffible 

regions. | 
While fhe thus leaned, Montoni, follow- 
ed by two men, appeared, afcending a wind- 
ing path, cut in the rock below. He ftop- 
ped upon a cliff, and, pointing to the ram- 
parts, turned to his followers, and talked 
with much eagernefs of gefticulation.— 
Emily perceived, that one of thefe men was 
Carlo; 
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Carlo; the other was in the drefs of a pca- 
fant, and he alone feemed to be receiving 
— the directions of Montont. | 
She withdrew from the walls, and purfued 
her walk, till fhe heard at a diflance the 
found of carriage wheels, and then the loud 
bell of the portal, when it inftantly occur- 
red to her, that Count Morano was arrived. 
As the haftily pafled the folding doors from 
the terrace, towards her own apartment, 
feveral perfons entered the hall by an op- 
polite door, She Gw them at the extre- 
mity of the arcades, and immediately re- 
treated ; buy, the agitation of her {pirits, and 
the extent and duikinefs of the. hall, had 
prevenred her from diftinguifhing the per- 
fons of the ftrangers. Her fears, however, 
had but one object, and they had called up 
that object to her fancy ;—fhe believed that 

the had feen Count Morano. | 
‘When fhe thought that they had pafled 
the hall, fhe ventured again to the door, and 
proceeded, unobferved, to her room, where 
the remained agitated with apprehenfions, 
L 3 and 
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and liftening to every diftant found. At 
length, hearing voices on the rampart, 
fhe haftened to her window, and obferved 
Montoni, with Signor Cavigni, walking 
below, converfing earneftly, and often ftop- 
ping and turning towards each other, at 
which times their difcourfe feemed to be 
uncommonly interefting. .— 

Of the feveral perfons who had appeared 
in the hall, here was Cavigni alone: but 
Emily’s aiarm was foon after heightened by 
the fleps of fome one in the corridor, who, 
fhe apprehended, brought a meflage from 
the Count. In the next moment, Annette 
‘appeared. — ; AB VIO 

‘¢ Ah! ma’amfelle,” faid fhe, ‘* here is 
the Signor Cavigni arrived! Iam fure I 
rejoiced to fee a chriftian perfon in this 
place; and then he is fo good-natured too, 
he always takes fo much notice of me !— 
And here is alfo Signor Verezzi, and who 
do you think befides, ma’amfelle ?” 

** I cannot guefs, Annette; tell me 

quickly.” , 
: ce Nay, 
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“¢ Nay, ma’am, do guefs once.”..  , 

“ Well, then,” faid Emuy, with affum- 
ed compofure;. ‘ it is—Count Morano, I 
{uppofe.” . 7 

“ Holy Virgin!’ cried Renee: ‘¢ are 
you ill, ma’amfelle ? youre going to faint! 
let me get fome water.” 

Emily funk into a chair; Stay, An- 
nette,” faid the, feebly, ‘* do not leave me 
—I fhall foon be better ; open the cafe- . 
ment.—The Couat, you fay—he is come 
then ?” 

. “ Who, I!—the Count! No, ma “amfelle, | 
I did not fay foe" ‘He is not come 
then ?” faid Emily, eagerly. “ No, ma’am- 

felle.” | : 

“ You are fure of it ic > 

“* Lord blefs me !”’ faid Annette; ‘* you 
recover very fuddenly,-ma’am! why, I 
thought you was dying, juft now.” 
© But the Count—you are fure, 1s not 
come 2? es 
_ “© O yes, quite fure of that, ma’amfelle. 
Why, I was looking out through the grate 

Ls in 
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in the north turret, when the carriages drove 
into the court-yard, and I never expected 
to fee fuch a goodly fight in this difmal 
old caftle! but here are mafters and fervants; 
too, enough to make the place ring again 
O! Twas ready to leap through the rulty 
old bars, for joy!—O! who would ever 
have thought of feeing a chriftian face in 
‘this huge dreary houfe? I could have kifled 
the very horfes that brought them.” 

“© Weil, Annette, well, I am_ better 
now.” 

«© Yes, ma’amfelle, I fee you are. O! all 
the fervants will lead merry lives here, now ; 
we fhall have finging and dancing in the 
little hall, for the Signor cannor hear us 
there—and droll {tories —Ludovico’s come, 
ma’am; yes, there is Ludovico come with 
them! You remember Ludovico, ma’am— 
a tall, handfome, young man—Signor 
Cavigni’s lacquey—who always -wears his. 
cloak with fuch a grace, thrown round his 
left arm, and his hat {et on fo {martly, alk 
on one fide, and saat 


<< No,” 
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- No,” faid Emily, wpe was wearied by 
‘her loquacity. 

<< What, ma’amfelle! don’t you remem- 
ber Ludovico—who rowed the Cavaliero’s 
gondola, at the laft regatta, and won the 
prize? And who ufed to fing fuch fweet 
_verfes about Orlandos and about the Black- 
a-moors, too; and Charly—C harly—magne, 
‘yes, that was the name, all under my  lat- 
tice, in the weft portico,.on the moon- 
light nights at Venice? O! I have liftened 
to him !”.—— 

‘* T fear, to thy peril, my good hineieis 
faid Emily ; “ for it feems his verfes have 
ftolen thy heart. Bur let me advife you; 
if it is fo, keep the pate never let him 
— it.’ 

‘ Ah—ma’amfelle !—how can one keep 
fuch a fecret as that ?”’ oy 

s¢ Well, Annette,: If-am a fo mich 
better, that you may leave’ me.’ . es 

<¢ O, but, ma’amfelle, I forgot to atk— 
howdid you fleep in this dreary old chamber 
laft night ?”—** As well as ufual.” —* Did 
fee Ls5 you 
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you hear no noifes ?”—=** None.”=—=«« Nor 
fee any thing ?”.-** Nothing.”’--‘* Well, that 
is furprifing !’—** Not in the leaft: and 
now tell me, why you afk thefe queftions.” 

“* O, ma’amfelle! I would not tell you 
for the world, nor all I have heard about 
this chamber, either; it would mngnten 
-you fo.” 

“ If that is all, you have frightened me 
already, and may therefore tell me what 
-you know, -without hurting your con- 
fcience.” 

‘© O Lord ! they fay the room is haunted, 
and has been fo thefe many years.” 

“ Tt-is by a ghoft, then, who can draw 
bolts,” faid Emily, endeavouring to laugh 
away her apprehenfions ; ‘ for I left that 
‘door open, at night, and found it fattened 
this morning.” | 

Annette turned pale, and faid not a 
word, 

- & Do you know whether any of the fer- 
vants faftened this door in the morning, 
before I rofe ?” - . 
ig No, 
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_ No, ma’am, that I will be bound they 
did not ; but I don’t know: thall I go and 
afk, ma’amfelle?”” faid Annette, moving 
haftily towards the corridor. 

“* Stay, Annette, I have other queftions 
to-afk;. tell me what you have heard con- 
cerning this room, and whither that ftair- 
cafe leads.’” 

<* T will go and afk it all directly, ma’am 5, 
befides, I am fure my lady wants me. I 
cannot {tay now, indeed, ma’am.”” 

She hurried from the room, with 
out waiting Emily’s reply, whofe heart, 
lightened by the certainty, that Morano 
was not arrived, allowed her to {mile at 
the fuperftitious terror,. which had feiz- 
ed on Annette; for, though fhe’ fome- 
times felt its ‘influence herfelf, the could 
fmile at it, when apparent in other pet~ 
fons. 

~Montoni having’ refufed Emily another 
chamber, fhe determined to bear with pa- 
- fience the evil the could not Temove, and, 
| . L6 °  - * ip 
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"in order to make the room as comfortable as 
poffible, unpacked her books, her fweet de- 
light in happier days, and her foothing re- 
fource in the hours of moderate forrow: but 

_ there were hours when even thefe failed of 
their effect ; when the genius, the tafte, the 

enthufiafin of the fublimeft writers were 
felt no longer. 

Her little library being arranged on a 
high cheft, part of the furniture of the room, 
fhe took out her drawing utenfils, and, was 
tranquil enough to be pleafed with the 

‘thought of fketching the fublime {cenes, 

beheld from her windows ; but fhe fuddenly 

‘checked this pleafure, remembering how 
often fhe had foothed herfelf by the in- 
tention of obtaining amufement of this 
kind, and had been prevented by fome new 
circumftance of misfortune. 

_ How can I fuffer myfelf to be deluded 

by hope,” faid the, * and, becaufe Count 
Morano is not yet arrived, feel a momen- 
tary happine(s? Alas! what is it tO mé, 

4 __ whether 
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‘whether he is here’ to-day, or to-morrow, 
-if he comes at all ?—and that he will come 
‘—it were weaknefs to doubt.” 
To withdraw her thoughts, however, 
from the fubject- of her misfortunes, the 
attempted to read, but her attention wan- 
‘dered from the. page, and, at length, the 
threw afide the book, and determined to 
explore the adjoining chambers of the caftle. 
Her imagination was pleafed with the view: 
-of ancient grandeur, and an emotion of 
melancholy awe awakened all its powerd, 
as (he walked through rooms, obfeure and _ 
defolate, where'no footfteps.had paffed pro- 
bably. for many years, and remembered the 
ftrange hiftory of the former pofleffor of 
the edifice. This brought to her necollec- 
tion the veiled piéture, which had attracted 
her curiofity, on the preceding night, and 
fhe refolved-to examine it. As {fhe pafled 
through the chambers, that led to this, fhe 
found herfelf fomewhat ‘agitated . its. con- 
nection with the late-lady of the.caftle, and 
the converfatien of: Annette, together: with 
44 the 
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the circumftance of the veil, throwing « 
myftery over the fubje&, that excited a faint 
degree of terror. Buta terror of this na- 
ture, as it occupies and expands the mind, 
-and elevates it to high expectation, 1s purely 
fublime, and leads us, by a kind of fafci- 
nation, to feek even the object, from which 
we appear to fhsink. 

Emily paffed om with faltering fteps, 
and having paufed a moment at the door, 
before fhe attempted to open it, fhe then 
-haftily entered the chamber, anid went to- 
-wards the picture, which appeared. to be 
-enclofed in‘a frame: of uncommon fize, that 
hung in a dark part -of the room. She 
-paufed again, and then, with a amid hand, 
fifted the .veil;. but .inftantly let ic fall— 
‘perceiving that what it had concealed. was 
no pitture, and, before fhe could leave the 
chamber, the cropped: fenfelefs on the 
floor. :: ¢ 

~ When fhe vecowered her recolte&tion, the 
remembrance of what fhe had feen had 
nearly deprived her of, it, a fecond time. 

; She 
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She had fcarcely ftrength to remove from 
the room, and regain her own; and, wher 
arrived there, wanted courage to remain 
alone. Horror occupied her mind,. and 
excluded, for'a time, all fenfe of paft, and 
dread of future misfortune: fhe feated 
herfelf near the cafement, becaufe from 
thence fhe heard voices, though diftant, on 
the terrace, and might fee people pafs, and 
thefe, trifling as they were, were reviving 
circumftances. When her fpirits had re- 
covered their tone, fhe confidered, whether 
fhe fhould mention what fhe had {een to. 
Madame Montoni,’and. various and ime 
portant motives urged her to do fo, among 
which the leaft was the hope of the relief, 
which an ovesburdened mind finds in fpeak- _ 
ing of the fubject of its intereft. But the 
was aware of the terribleconfequences, which 
fuch ‘a communication might lead to; and, 
dreading the indifcretion of her aunt, at 
length, endeavoured to arm herfelf with 
refolution to obferve a profound filence, on 
the fubject. Montoni and Verezzi foon 


after 


» ok 
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‘after paffed under the cafement, fpeaking 
cheerfully, and their voices revived her. 
‘Prefently the Signors Bertolini and Ca- 
vigni joined the party on the terrace, and 
Emily, fuppofing that Madame Montoni 


-was then alone, went to feek her; for the 


folitude of her chamber, and its proximity 
to that where fhe had received fo fevere a 
-fhock, again affected her {pirits. 

She found her’ aunt. in her dreffing- 
room, preparing for dinner. Emily’s pale 
‘and affrighted countenance alarmed even 
‘Madame Montoni; but fhe had fufficient 
ftrength of mind to be filent on the fubject, 
that fill made‘her fhudder, and which was 
ready to burft from her lips. In her aunt’s 
apartment fhe- remained, till they both de- 
fcended to dinner. There fhe met the gen- 
tlemen lately.arrived, who had a kind of 
bufy ferioufnefs in. their looks, which was 
fomewhat unufudl with them, while their 
thoughts feemed tdo! ‘much dceupied by 
fome deep-intereft, to fuffer them to: bez 
ftow much’ atrehtion either on’ Emily, ot 
vy per | Madame 
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Madame Montonmt. They fpoke little, and 
Montoni lefs. Emily, as-fhe now looked 
on him, fhuddered. The horror of the 
chamber rufhed on her mind. Several 
times the colour faded from her checks, 
and fhe feared, that illnefs would betray 
her emotions, and compel her to leave the 
room; but the ftrength of her refoluuion 
remedied the weaknefs of her frame; fhe 
obliged herlelf.to converfe, and even: tried 
to look cheerful. ae 
Montoni evidently laboured — fine 
vexation, fuch as would probably have agi- 
tated a weaker mind, or a more fufceptible 
heart, but which appeared, from the fterne 
nefs of his countenance, only to bend up 

his faculties to energy and fortitude. 
- It was acomfortlefs and iflent meal. The 
gloom of the caftle feemed to have fpread 
#ts contagion even over the gay countenance | 
of Cavigni, and-with this gloom was min» 
pled a fiercenefs, fuch as fhe had feldom 
feen him indicate. Count Morano was not 
named, and what converfation there was, 
tarned 
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turned chiefly upon the wars, which at that 
time agitated the Italian ftates, the ftrength 
ef the Venetian armies, and the characters 
of their generals. 

After dinner, when the fervants had with- 
drawn, Emily learned, that the cavalier, 
who had drawn upon himfelf the vengeance 
of Orfino, had fince died of his wounds, 
and that {trict fearch was ftill making for his 
‘murderer. © The intelligence feemed to dif 
turb Montoni, who mufed, and then en- 
quired, where Orfino had concealed him- 
felf. His guefts, who all, except Cae 
vigni, were ignorant, that Montont had 
himfelf affifted him to eftape fem Venice, 
replied, that he lad fled. in the night with 


fuch precipitation and fecrecy, that his ~ 


moft intimate companions knew not whi- 
ther. Montoni blamed himflf for having 
afked .the queftion, for a fecond. thought 
convmeed him, that aman of Orfino’s. fuf- 
picious temper was. not likely to truft any 
of the perfons prefent with the knowledge of 
his.a‘ylum. He contidered himfelf, however, 
es as 
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as entitled to his utmoft confidence, and 
did not doubt, that he fhould foon hear of 

him. | 
Emily retired with Madame Montont, 
foon after the cloth was withdrawn, and 
left the cavaliers to their fecret councils, 
but not before the fignificant frowns of 
Montoni had warned his wife to depart, 
who paffed from the hall to the ramparts, 
and walked, for fome time, in filence, which 
Emily did not interrupt, for her mind was — 
alfo occupied by interefts of itsown. It 


required all her refolution, to forbear coms. 


municating to Madame Montoni the ter- 


‘rible fubje&, which ftill thrilled her every 


nerve with horror; and fometimes fhe was 
on the point of doing fo, merely to obtain 
the relief of a moment; but fhe knew how 
wholly fhe was in the power of Montont, | 
and, confidering, that the indifcretion of 
her aunt might prove fatal to them both, 
fhe compelled herfelf to endure a prefent 
and an inferior evil, rather than to tempt @ 
future and a heavier one. A ftrange kind 
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bf prefentiment frequently, on this day, 
‘occurred to her ;—it feemed as if her fate 
refted here, and was by fome invifible means 
connected with this caftle. 

‘s Tet me not accelerate it,”’ faid fhe to 
herfelfs ** for whatever I may be referved, 
Jét me, at leaft, avoid felf-reproach.” ~ 
- As the looked on the maffy walls of the 
edifice, her melancholy fpirits reprefented it 
go be her prifon; and the ftarted as ata 
new fuggeftion, when fhe confidered how 
far diftant fhe was from her native country, 
from her little peaceful home, and from her 
only friend—how remote was her hope of 
happinefs, how feeble the expectation of | 
again feeing him! Yet the tdea of Valan- 
court, and her confidence in his faithful love, 
had hitherto been her only folace, and fhe 
firuggled hard to retain them. A _ few 
tears of agony ftarted to her eyes, which the - 
gurned alide to conceal. 

While the afterwards leaned on the wall 
of the rampart, fome peafants, ata little dif- 
tance, were feen examining a breach, before. 
| | which 
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which lay a heap of ftones, as if to repair it, 
and a rufty old cannon, that appeared to 
have fallen from its {tation above. Madame 
Montoni ftopped to fpeak to the men, 
and enquired what they were going to 
do. * To repair the fortifications, your 
ladyfhip,” faid one of them; a labour 
which fhe was fomewhat furprifed, that 
‘Montoni fhould think neceffary, particu- 
larly fince he had never fpoken of the caftle, 
as of a place, at which he meant to refide for 
any confiderable time; but fhe paffed on 
towards a lofty arch, that led from the fouth 
to the eaft rampart, and which adjoined 
the caftle, on one fide, while, 6n the other, 
it fupported a {mall watch-tower, that en- 
tirely commanded the deep valley below. 
As fhe approached this arch, fhe faw, be- 
yond it, winding along the woody defcent 
of a diftant mountain, a long troop of 
horfe and foot, whom fhe knew to be fol- 
diers, only by the glitter of their pikes and 
other arms, for the diftance did not allow 
her to difcover the colour of their liveries. 

As 
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As fhe gazed, the vanguard iffued from the 
woods into the valley, but the train ftill 
continued to pour over the remote fummit 
of the mountain, in endlefs fucceffion ; 
while, in the front, the military uniform 
became diftinguifhable, and the command- 
ers, riding firft, and feeming, by their gef- 


tures, to direct the march of thofe that fol- — 
lowed, at length, approached sa near to, 


the caftle. 
Such a fpedctacle, in thefe folitary regions, 


_ both furprifed and ‘alarmed Madame Mon- 
- toni, and fhe haftened towards fome pea-- 


fants, who were employed in raifing baftions 
before the foyth rampart, where the rock 
was lefs abrupt than elfewhere. Thefe men 
could give no fatisfactory anfwers to her 
enquiries, but, being roufed by them, gazed 
in ftupid aftonifhment upon the long caval- 
cade. Madame Montoni, then thinking 


it neceflary to communicate farther the- 


fubject of her alarm, fent Emily to fay, 
that fhe wifhed to fpeak to Montoni; an 


errand her niece did not approve, for fhe 
dreaded 


> 
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» Creaded his frowns, which fhe knew this 
mieflage would provoke; but fhe obeyed in 
filence. 

As fhe drew near ae apartment, in which 
he fat with his guelts, fhe heard them in 
earneft and loud difpute, and fhe paufed a 
' moment, trembling at the difpleafure, which 
her fudden interruption would occafion. In 
the next, their voices funk all together ; fhe 
then ventured to open the door, and, while 
Montoni turned haftily and looked at her, 
without fpeaking, fhe delivered her mef- 
fage. ‘ 

<¢ Tell Madam Montoni I am By enesects ‘ 
faid he. 

Emily then thought it proper to men- 
tion the fubject of her alarm. Montoni 
and his companions rofe inftantly and went 
to the windows, but, thefe notaffording them 
a view of the troops, they at length pro-" 
ceeded to the ramparts, where Cavigni con- 
jectured it to be a legion of Condottieri, on 
their march towards Modena. 

One part of the cavalcade now extended 

along 
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along the valley, and another wound among 
the mountains towards the north, while 
fome troops ftill lingered on the woody 
precipices, where the firft had appeared, 
fo that the great Jength of the proceffion 
feemed to include an whole army. While 
Montoni and his family watched its _pro- 
prefs, they heard the found of trumpets and 
the clafh of cymbals in the vale, and then 
others, anfwering from: the heights. Emily 
{iftened. with emotion to the fhrill blaft, 
that woke the echoes of the mountains, and 
Montoni, explained the fignals, with which 
he appeared to be well acquainted, and 
which meant’ nothing hoftile. The uni- 
forms of the troops, and the kind of arms 
they bore, confirmed to him the conjecture 
of Cavigni, and he had the fatisfaction to 
fee them pafs by, without even ftopping 
to gaze upon his caftle. He did not, how- 
ever, leave the fampart, till the bafes of the 
mountains had fhut them from his view, 
and the laft murmur of the trumpet floated 
away on the wind. Cavigni and Veredzi 
an : were 
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were infpirited by this fpectacle, which 
feemed to have roufed all the fire of their 
temper; Montoni turned into the caftle in 
thoughtful filence. 

Emily’s mind had not yet fuficiently 
recovered from its late fhock, to endure the 
lonelinefs of her chamber, and the re- 
mained upon the ramparts; for Madame 
Montoni had net invited her to her dreffing- 
room, whither fhe had gone evidently in 
low {pirits, and Emily, from her late expe- 
rience, had loft all wifh to explore the 
gloomy and myfterious recefies of the 
caftle. The ramparts, therefore, were al- 
moft her only retreat, and here fhe lingered, 
till the gray haze of evening was again 
{pread over the {cene. 

The cavaliers {upped by themfelves, and 
Madame Montoni remained in her apart- 
ment, whither Emily went, before fhe re- 
tired to. her own. She found her aunt 
weeping, and in much agitation. The ten- 
dernefs of Emily was naturally fo foothing, 
that it feldom failed to give comfort to.the 

Vor. = M- droop- 
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drooping heart: but Madame Montoni’s 
was torn, and the fofteft accents of Entily’s 
voice were loft upon it. With her ufual 
delicacy, fhe did not appear to obferve her 
aunt’s diftrefs, but it gave an mvoluntary 
gentlenefs to her manners, and an air of fo- 
licitude to her countenance, which Ma- 
dame Montoni was vexed to perceive, whe 
feemed to feel the pity of her niece to be aa 
infult to her pride, and difmiffed her as 
foon as the properly could. Emily did not 
venture to mention again the reluctance 
fhe felt to her gloomy chamber, but fhe 
requefted that Annette might be permitted 
~ to-remain with her till fhe retired to reft; 
and the requeft was fomewhat reluctantly 
granted, Annette, however, was now with 

the fervants, and Emily withdrew alone. 
With light and hafty fteps fhe ‘paffed 
through the long galleries, while the feeble 
glimmer of the lamp fhe carried only fhew- 
ed the gloom around her, ani the paffing 
air threatened to extinguifh it. The lonely 
Silence, that reigned an this part of the cattle, 
awed 


pa ae 
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awed her, now and then, indeed, the heard 


a faint peal of laughter rife from.a remote 
part of the edifice, where the fervants were 
affembled, but it was foon loft, and a kind 
‘of breathlefs ftillnefs remained. As fhe 
paffed the fuite.of rooms which fhe had vi- 
fited in the morning, her eyes glanced fear- 


- fully on the door, and fhe almoft fancied fhe 


heard murmuring founds within, but fhe 
paufed not a moment to enquire. 

--Having reached her own apartment, 
where no blazing wood on the hearth diffi- 
pated the gloom, fhe fat down with a book, 
to enliven her attention, till Annette fhould 


-come, and:a fire could be kindled. She. 


continued *to read till her light was nearly 
expired,‘but Annette did not appear, and 
the folitude and obfcurity of her chamber 
-again affected her fpirits, the more, becaufe 
ot its nearnefs to the fcene of horror, that 
fhe had witneffed in the morning. Gloomy 
and fantaftic images: came to her mind. 
She ieokee fearfully. towards the door of 
| M2 _ the 
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the flair-cafe, and then, examining whether 
it was ftill faftened, found that it was’ fo. 
Unable to conquer the uneafinefs the fele 
at the profpect of fleeping again in this 
remote and infecure apartment, which fome 
perion feemed to haveentered during the pre- 
ceding night, her impatience to fee Annette, 
whom fhe had bidden to enquire concerning 
this circumftance, became extremely painful. 
She wifhed alfo to queftion her, as to the 
object, which had excited fo much horror 
in her own mind, and which Annette on 
the preceding evening had appeared to be 
in part acquainted with, though her words 
were very remote from the truth, and it 
appeared plainly to Emily, that the girl 
had been purpofely mifled by a falfe re- 
port: above all fhe was furprifed, that the 
door of the chamber, which contained it, 
fhould be left unguarded. Such. an in- 
{tance of negligence almoft furpaiied be- 
lief. But her light was now expiring ; the 
faint flafhes it threw upon the walls called 

Up 
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up all the terrors of fancy, and fhe rofe to 
find. her way. to the habitable part of the 
caftle, before it was quite extinguifhed. 

As fhe opened the chamber door, the 
heard remote voices, and, foon after, faw a 
light. iffue upon the further end of the 
corridor,. which Annette and another fer- 
vant approached. “ I am glad you are 
come,” faid Emily: “* what has detained 
you fo long? Pray light mea fire imme- 
diately.’* ; 

< My. lady. wanted me, ma’amfelle,” re- 
plied Annette in fome confufion, ‘I will 
go and get the wood.” | 

“No,” faid Caterina, ‘* that is my 
bufinefs,” and left the room  inftantly, 
while Annette would have followed ; bur, 
being called back, fhe began to talk very 
loud, and laugh, and feemed afraid to truft 
a paufe of filence, | 

Caterina foon returned with the wood, 
and then, when the cheerful blaze once 
more animated the room, and this fervant 
had withdrawn, Emily afked Annette, whe- 

M 3 ther 
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ther fhe had made the enquiry fhe bade 
her. ‘ Yes, ma’amfelle,” faid Annette, 
*‘ but not a foul knows any thing about 
the matter : and old Carlo,—I watched him. 
well, for they fay he knows ftrange things— 
old Carlo looked fo as I don’t know. how 
to tell, and he afked me again and again,, 
if I was fure the door was ever unfaften- 
ed. Lord, fays I—am I fure I am alive? 
And as for me, ma’am, Iam all. aftounded, 
as one may fay, and would no more fleep 
in this chamber, than I would on the great 

cannon at the end of the eaft. rampart.”* 
And what objection. have you to that 
cannon, more thanto any of the reft 2 
faid Emily fmiling: ‘«the beft would be. 
rather a hard bed.” . 

“ Yes, ma’amfelle, any of them. would. 
be hard enough for that matter; butethey 
do fay, that fomething has been feen in the 
dead of night, ftanding befide the great 
canncn, as if to guard it.’” 

‘Well! my good Annette, the people. 
who tell fuch ftories, are happy. in having 

you: 
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you for an auditor, for I perceive you be- 
lieve them all.” 

‘S¢ Dear ma’amfelle! I will fhew you the 
‘very cannon ;. you. can fee it from thefe 
windows !” 

“© Well,” faid Emily, “ but that does 
not prove, thatan apparition guards it.” 

<¢ What! not if I fhew you the very 
cannon ! Dear ma’am,. you will. believe 
nothing.” 

es Nothing probably upon: this fubject, 
but what I fee,” faid Emily. “< Well,. 
ma’am, but you fhall fee it, if you will on- 
ly ftep this way to the cafement.”—Emily 
eould not forbear laughing, and Annette 
looked furprifed.. Perceiving her extreme 
aptitude to credit the fareeloon Emily 
forbore to mention the fubject fhe had in- 
tended, left it fhould overcome her with 
ideal terrors, and fhe began to fpeak on a 
lively topic—the regattas of Venice. 

“Aye, ma ‘amfelle, thoferowing matches, ‘d 
faid Annette, ‘ and the fine moon-light 
nights, are all, that are worth feeing in Ve- 
7 M 4 nice. 
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nice. To be fure that moon is brighter 
than any I ever faw; and then to hear fuch 
fweet mufic, too, as Ludovico has -often 
- and often fung under the Jattice by the 
welt portico! Ma’amfelle, it was Ludovico, 
that told me about that picture, which you 
wanted fo to look at laft night, and—” 

“< What picture?” faid Emily, wifhing 
Annette to explain herfelf. 

“QO! that terrible picture with the black 
veil over it.” | 

*< You never faw it, then 2” faid Emily. 

“Who, I! —No, ma’amfelle, I never did. 
Burt this morning,” continued Annette, low- 
ering her voice, and looking round the 
room, * this morning, as it was broad day- 
light, do you know, ma’am, I took a 
' ftrange fancy to fee it, as I had heard fuch 
odd hints about it, and I got as far as the 
door, and fhould have opened it, if it had 
not been locked !” 
_ Emily, endeavouring te conceal the 
emotion this circumftance occafioned, en- 
quired at what hour fhe went to the cham- 
ber, 
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ber, and found, that ic was foon after her- 
felf had been there. She alfo afked fur- 
ther queftions, and the anfwers convinced 
her, that Annette, and probably her in- 
_ former, were ignorant of the terrible 
truth, though in Annette’s account fome- 
thing very like the truth, now and then, 
mingled with the falfehood. Emily now 
began to fear, that her vifit to the chamber 
had been obferved, fince the door had 
been clofed, fo immediately after her de- 
parture; and dreaded left this fhould draw 
upon her the vengeance of Montoni. Her 
anxiety, alfo, was excited to know whence, © 
and for what purpofe, the delufive report, 
which had been impofed upon Annette, 
had originated, fince Montoni could only 
have wifhed for filence and -fecrecy; but 
fhe felt, that the fubject was too terrible 
for this lonely hour, and fhe compelled 
herfelf to leave it, to converfe with Annette, 
whofe chat, fimple as it was, fhe prefer- 
red to the ftillnefs of total folitude. 

Thus they fat, will near midnight, but 
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not without many hints from Annette, that 
fhe wifhed to go. The embers were now nearly 
burnt out; and Emily heard, at a diftance, 
the thundering found of the hall. doors, as 
they were fhut for the night. She, therefore, 
prepared for reft, but was ftill unwilling 
that Annette fhould leave her, At this in- 
{tant, the great bell of the portal founded. 
They liftened in fearful expectation, when, 
after a long paufe of filence, ic founded 
again. Soon after, they heard the noife of 
carriage wheels in the court-yard. Emily 
funk almoft lifelefs in her chair; ** It is the: 
Count,” faid fhe. | 

‘© Whar, at this time of night, ma’am |” 
faid Annette: “no, my dear lady. But, for 
that matter, it is a ftrange time of NEM for 
any body to come!” 

“© Nay, prythee, good Annette, ftay not 
talking,” faid Emily in a voice of agony— 
*¢ Go, pr’ythee, go, and fee who it is.” 

Annette left the room, and carried with 
her the light, leaving Emily in darknefs, 
| which a few moments before would have 
terrified 
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terrified her.in this room, but was now. 
{carcely obferved by her. She liftened and 
waited, in breathlefs expectation, and heard 
diftant noifes, but Annette did not return. 
Her patience, at length, exhaufted, fhe tried. 
to find: her way to the corridor, but it was 
long before fhe could. touch the door of the ° 
chamber, and, when fhe had opened it, the 
total darknefs without made her fear to pro- 
ceed. Voices were now heard, and Emily 
even thought fhe diftinguifhed thofe of. 
Count Morano, and Montoni. Soon after,. 
fhe beard fteps approaching, and then a ray 
of light ftreamed through the darknefs, and. 
Annette appeared,. lion. Emily went. to: 
meet. . / 

‘© Yes, ma’amfelle,” faid fhe,.** you. was. 
right, it is the Count fure enough.” 

“Jt is he!” exclaimed Emily, lifting her 
eyes towards heaven and fupporting herfelf 
by Annette’s arm. 

“© Good Lord! my dear lady, don’t be in 
fuch a fluffer, ue look fo Pal we fthall 
foon hear more.’’ . 
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“We fhall, indeed !” faid Emily, moving 
as faft as fhe was able towards her apart- 
ment. “ I am not well; give me air.” 
Annette opened a cafement, and brought 
water. The faintnefs foon left Emily, but 
fhe defired Annette would not go till the 
heard from Montoni,. 

“ Dear ma’amfelle{ he furely will not 
difturb you at this time of night; why he 
mutt think you are afleep.” 

“© Stay with me till I am fo, then,’ faid 
Emily, who felt temporary relief from this 
fuggeftion, which appeared probable enough, 
though her fears had prevented its occurring 
to her. Annette, with fecret relu@tance, 
confented to ftay, and Emily was now com- 
pofed enough to afk her fome queftions ; 
among others, whether fhe had feen the 
Count. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I faw him alicht, for I 
went from hence to the grate in the north 
turret, that overlooks the inner court-yard, 
you know. There I faw the Count’s car- 
_riage,‘and the Count in it, waiting at’ the 
| great 
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great door,—for the porter was juft gone to 
bed—with feveral men on horfeback all by 
the light of the torches they carried.”— 
Emily was compelled to fmile. “ When the 
door was opened, the Count faid fomething, 
that I could not make out, and then got out, 
and another gentleman with him. I thought, 
to be fure, the Signor was gone to bed, and 
I haftened away to my lady’s dreffing-room, 
to fee what I could hear. But in the way 
I met Ludovico, and he told me that the 
Signor was up, counfelling with his matter 
and the other Signors, in the room at: the 
end of the north gallery; and Ludovico 
held up his finger, and laid it onhis lips, as 
much as to: fay—There is more going on, 
than you think of, Annette, but you muft 
hold your tongue. And fol did hold my 
tongue, ma’amfelle, and came away to tell 
_ you directly.” 

_ Emily enquired who the seavalict was, 
that accompanied the Count, and how 
Montoni received them ; but Annette could 


not irifesm her. 
© Ludo- 
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“ Ludovico,” the added, ‘had juft been: 
to call Signor Montoni’s valet, that he might: 
tell him they were arrived, when I met him.” 
Emily fat mufing, for fome time, and then: 
Her anxiety was fo monk increafed, that fhe: 
defired Annette: would goto: the fervants” 
Kall; where it was poffible fhe might hear 
fomething of the Count’s intention, refpect- 
ing his ftay at the caftle. 
© Yes, ma’am,” faid Annette with readi- 
nefs ; “ but how am I'to find the way, if I 
leave the lamp with you ?”’ 

_ Emily. faid fhe would: light her,.and they. 
immediately quitted the chamber. When: 
they had reached the top of the great ftair- 
cafe, Emily recollected, that fhe might be 
feen by the Count, and, to avoid the great 
hall, Annette conducted her through fome: 
private paflages to:a back ftair-cafe, which. 
led direétly to that of the fervants. 
As fhe returned’ towards her chamber, . 
Emily began to fear, that fhe: might again 
lofe herfelf in the intricacies of the caftle, 
and again be fhocked by fome: myfterious 
fpectacle 3. 
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fpectacle ; and, though fhe was. already per- 
plexed by the numerous turnings, fhe feared. 
to open one of the many doors, that offered. 


_ While fhe flepped thoughtfully along, fhe 
fancied, that fhe heard a low-moaning at no 


ereat. diftance, and, having paufed. a mo- 
ment, fhe heard it again and diftinétly. Se- 
veral doors appeared on the right-hand of. 
the paffage. She advanced, and liftened. 
‘When: fhe came to the fecond, fhe heard a. 


_voice,. apparently in complaint, within, to. 
_ which fhe continued to liften, afraid to open 
. the door, and unwilling to leave it. Con- 
- vulfive fobs followed, and then the piercing 


accents of an agonizing fpiric burft forth. 
Emily ftood appalled, and looked through 
the gloom, that furrounded her, in fearful | 
expectation. The lamentations continued. 
Pity now began. to fubdue terror; it was 
poffible fhe might adminifter comfort to 
the fufferer, at leaft, by expreffing fympathy, 
and fhe laid her hand on the door. While 
fhe hefitated fhe thought fhe knew this voice, 


difguifed as it was by tones of grief, Having, 


there- 
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therefore, fet down the lamp in the paffage, 
fhe gently opened the door, within which all 
was dark, except that from an inner apart- 
ment a partial light appeared ; and he ftep- 
ped foftly on. Before fhe reached it, the 
appearance of Madame Montoni, leaning on 
her dreffing-table, weeping, and with a 
handkerchief held to her eyes, ftruck her, 
and fhe paufed. 

Some perfon was feated in a chair by the 
fire, but who it was fhe could not diftinguith. 
He fpoke, now and then, in a low voice, 
that did not allow Emily to hear what was 
uttered, but fhe thought, that Madame 
Montoni, at thofe times, wept the more, 
who was too much occupied by her own 
diftrefs, to obferve Emily, while the latter, 
_ though anxious to know what occafiened 
this, and who was the perfon admitted at fo 
late an hour to her aunt’s dreffing-room, 
forbore to add to her fufferings by furprifing 
_ her, or to take advantage of her fituation, 
by liftening to a private difcourfe. She, 
therefore, ftepped foftly back, and, after 

fome 
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- fome further difficulty, found the way to 
her own chamber, where nearer interefts, at 
length, excluded the furprife and concern. 
fhe had felt, refpecting Madame Montoni. 
Annette, however, returned without fatif 
factory intelligence, for the fervants, among 
whom fhe had been, were either entirely ig- 
norant, or affected to be fo, concerning the 
Count’s intended ftay at the caftle. They 
could talk only of the fteep and broken road 
they had juft paffed, and of the numerous 
dangers they had efcaped, and exprefs won- 
der how their lord could choofe to encoun- 
ter all chefe, in the darknefs of night; for 
they fcarcely allowed, that the torches had 


. ferved for any other purpofe but that of © 


fhewing the drearinefs of the mountains. 
Annette, finding fhe could gain no. infor- 
mation, left them, making noify petitions, 
for more wood on the fire and more fupper. 

on the table. 
“¢ And now, ma’amfelle,” added fhe, “ IT 
am fo fleepy —} am. fure, if you was fo. 
fleepy,. 
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fleepy, yop would not defire me to fit up 
with you.” 
Emily, indeed, began to think it was 
cruel to with it; fhe had alfo waited fo 
long, without receiving a fummons from 
Montoni, that it appeared he did net mean 
to difturb her; at this late hour, and fhe de- 
termined to difmifs Annette. But, when fhe 
again looked reund her gloomy chamber, 
and recollected certain circumftances, fear 
feized her fpirits, and. fhe hefitatedi 
“¢ And yet it were cruel of me to afk you 
to ftay, till I am afleep, Annette,” faid fhe, 
- for I fear it will be very long before I for~ 
get myfelfin fleep.”* — 
“© Tdare fay it will be very long, ma’am— 
felle,” faid Annette. 
‘: But, before you go,” rejoined Emily, 
« let-me afk you—Had Signor Montoni 
left Count Marano, when you quitted the 
iBall?” 
- © Q no; ma’am, they. were alone to- 
gether,” a 
| “ lave 
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‘* TTave you been in my aunt’s drefing~ 
room, fince you left me 2” 

‘“*¢ No, ma’amfelle, I called at the door as 
I paffed, but it was faftened ; fo 1 thought 
my lady was gone to bed.” 

“< Who, then, was with your lady juft 
now ?” faid Emily, forgetting, in furprife, 
her ufual prudence. ) 

‘* Nobody, I believe, ma’am,” replied An- 
mette, ‘ mobody has been with hes, I be- 
lieve, fince I left you.” | 

Emily took no further notice of the fub- 
ject, and, after fome ftruggle with imaginary 
fears, her goot nature prevailed over them 
fo far, that fhe difmiffed Annette for the 
night. She then fat, mufing upon her own 
circumftances and thofe of Madame Mon- 


toni, till her eye refted on the miniature. 


picture, which fhe had found, after her fa- 
ther’s death, among the papers he had en- 
joined her to deftroy. [t was open upon 
the table, before her, among fome loofe 
‘drawings, having, with them, been, taken. 
our of a little box by Emily, fome hours 


before, 
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Before. The fight of ic called up many in- 
terefting reflections, but the melancholy. 


 fweernefs of the countenance foothed the 


emotions, which thefe had occafioned. It 
was the fame ftyle of countenance as that of 
her late father, and,, while fhe gazed on it 
with fondnefs on this account, fhe even: 
fancied a refemblance in the features... But 
- this tranquillity was fuddenly: interrupted,. 
when fhe recolle€ted the words. in the ma- 
nufcript, that had been tound with this pic-- 
ture,. and which had formerly occafioned: 
er fo much doubt and forror.. At length, 
fhe roufed herfelf from the deep reverie,. 
into which this remembrance had thrown. 
her; but,. when fhe rofe to undrefs, the 
filence and folitude, to which:fhe was left, 
at this midnight hour, for: not even a diftant: 
found was:now heard, confpired with the 
impreffion the fubject fhe had been confi-. 
dering had given to her mind, to appall. 
her. Annette’s hints, -too, concerning. 
this chamber, fimple as they were, had 
not failed to. affect her, fince they fol- 
| lowed. 
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Jowed a circumftance of peculiar horror, 
‘which fhe herfelf had witneffed, and fince 
the fcene of this was a chamber nearly ad- 
joining her own. 

The door of the ftair-cafe was, perhaps, 
a fubject of more reafonable alarm, and fhe 
now began to apprehend, fuch was the ap- 
titude of her fears, that this ftair-cafe had 
fome private communication with the apart- 
ment, which fhe fhuddered even to remem- 
ber. Determined not to undrefs, fhe lay 
down to fleep in her clothes, with her late 
father’s dog, the faithful Maexchon, at the 
foot of the bed, whom fhe confidered as a 
kind of guard. 

Thus circumftanced, fhe tried to banifh 
refieG@ion, but her bufy fancy would ftill 
hover over the fubjects of her intereft, and . 
fhe heard the clock of the caftle ftrike two, 
before the clofed her eyes. 

From thedifturbed flumber, into which 
fhe then funk, fhe was foon awakened by a 
. noife, which feemed to arife within her cham- 
ber; but the filence, that prevailed, as fhe 

fearfully 
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fearfully liftened, inclined her to believe, 
that fhe had been alarmed by fuch founds 
as fometimes occur in dreams, and fhe laid 
her head again upon the pillow. 
A return of the noife again difturbed 


her ; it feemed to come from that- part of 


‘tthe room, which eommunicated with the 


private ftair.cafe, and fhe inftantly remem- 


‘bered the odd circumftance of the door 
having been faftened, during the preceding 
night, by fome unknown hand, Her late 
alarming fufpicion, concerning its’ com- 
munication, alfo occurred to her. Her heart 
decame faint with terror. Half raifing her- 
felf from the bed, and gently drawing afide 
the curtain, fhe looked towards the door of 


the ftair-cafe, but the lamp, that burnt onthe 


hearth, fpread fo feeble a light through the 
apartment, that the remote parts of it were 
loft in fhadow. The noife, however, which, 


fhe was convinced, came from the door, con- 


tinued. It feemed like that-made by the un- 
drawing of rufty bolts, and often ceafedy 


and was then renewed more gently, as’ 


4 
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aftthe hand, that occafioned it, was reftrained 
by a fear of difcovery. While Emily kept 
- cher eyes fixed on the fpot, fhe faw the door 
move, and then flowly open, and perceived 
fomething enter the room, but the extreme 


dufkinefs prevented her diftinguifhing what 


it was. Almoft fainting with terror, fhe 


had yet fufficient command over herfelf, to . 


check the fhriek, that was efcaping from her 
lips, and, letting the curtain drop from her 
hand, continued to obferve ia filence the mo- 
tions of the myfterious form fhe faw. It feem- 


ed to glide along the remote obfcurity of the - 
apartment, then paufed, and, as it approach- - | 


ed the hearth, the perceived, in the ftronger 
light, what appeared to be a human figure, 
Certain remembrances now ftruck ‘upon her 
heart, and almoft fubdued the feeble re- 
mains of her fpirits; fhe continued, how- 
ever, to watch the figure, which remained 
for fome time motionlefs, but then, advan- 
cing flowly towards the bed, ftood filently at 


the feet, where the curtains, being a little | 


open, allowed her ftill to fee it; terror, 
however, 


- - 2 - 
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however, had now deprived her of the 
power of difcrimination, as well as of that 
of utterance. 

Having continued there a moment, the 
form retreated. towards the hearth, when it 
took: the lamp, held it up, furveyed the 
chamber, for a few moments, and then 
again advanced towards the bed. The 
light at that inftant awakening the dog, 
that had flept at Emily’s feet, he barked 
loudly, and, jumping to the floor, flew at 
the ftranger, who ftruck the animal {martly . 
witha fheathed fword, and, fpringing towards 
the bed, Emily difcovered—Count Morano! 

She gazed at him for a moment in fpeech- 
Iefs affright, while he, throwing himfelf on 
his knee at the bed-fide, befought her to 
fear nothing, and, having thrown down his 
{word, would have taken her hand, when 
- the faculties, that terror had fufpended, fud- 
denly returned, and fhe fprung from the 
bed, in the drefs, which furely a kind of 
prophetic apprehenfion had prevented her, 
_ on this night, from throwing afide. 

; ne . Morano 


| 
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Morano rofe, followed her to the door, 
through which he had entered, and caught 
her hand, as fhe reached the top of the ftair- 
cafe, but not before fhe had difcovered, by 
the gleam of a lamp, another man half-way 
down the fteps. She now fcreamed in de- 


fpair, and, believing herfelf given up by 


Montoni, faw, indeed, no poffibility of 
efcape. 

The Count, who ftill held her hand, led 
her back into the chamber. 

“Why all this.terror ?” faid he, in a tre- 


mulous voice. “Hear me, Emily : I come 


not to alarm you; no, by Heaven! I love 
you too well—too well for my own peace.” 
Emily looked at him for a moment, in 
fearful doubt. 
“© Then leave me, fir,” faid fhe, ‘* leave 


_me inftantly.” 


“© Hear me, Emily,” refumed Morano,: 


.« hear me! I love, and am in defpair—yes 


—indefpair. How can 1 gaze upon you, 
and know, that it is, perhaps, for the laft 
time, without fuffering all the phrenfy of de- 

Vor. Il. N  fpair? 


f 
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fpair? But it fhall not be fo; you fhall 
‘be mine, in fpite of Montoni and all his 
villany.” 

“In fpite of Montoni!” cried Emily 
eagerly : ‘ what ts it T hear?” 

.* You hear, that Montoni is a villain,” 
exclaimed Morano with vehemence,—*‘‘ a 
villain who would have fold you to my 
love !—Who—” 

«© And is he lefs, who would have bought 
me?” faid Emily, fixing on the Count an 
eye of calm contempt. ‘* Leave the room, 
fir, inftantly,” fhe continued in a voice, 
_ trembling between joy and fear, “or I will 
alarm the family, and you may receive that 
from Signor Montoni’s vengeance, which I 
have vainly fupplicated from his pity.” 
But Emily knew, that fhe was beyond the 
hearing of thofe, who might protect her. 

“© You can never hope any thing from his 
| pity,” faid Morano, ‘* he has ufed me in- 
famoufly, and my vengeance fhall purfue 
him. And for you, Emily, for you, he has 
new ea more profitable than the laft, no 
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doubt.” The gleam of hope, which the 
Count’s former fpeech had revived, was 
now nearly extinguifhed by the latter; and, 
while. Emily’s countenance betrayed the 
emotions of her mind, he endeavoured to 
take advantage of the difcovery. 

J lofe time,” faid he : “ T came not to 
exclaim againft Montoni; I came to folicir, 
to plead—to Emily ; to tell her all I fuffer, 
to entreat her to fave me from defpair, and 
herfelf from deftru€tion, Emily ! the fchemes 
of Montoni are infearchable, but, I warn 
you, they are terrible; he has no principle, 
when intereft, or ambition leads. Can I 
love you, and abandon you to his power ? 
Fly, then, fly from this gloomy prion, with 
a lover, who adores you! I have bribed a 
fervant of the caftle to open tne gates, and, 
before to-morrow’s dawn, you fhall be far 
on the way to Venice.”’ 

Emily, overcome by the fudden fhock 
fhe had received, at the moment, too, when 
fhe had begun to hope for better days, now 
thought the faw deftruction furround her on 

N 2 every 
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every fide. Unable to reply, and almoft to 
think, fhe threw herfelf into a chair, pale~ 
and breathlefs, That Montoni had for- 
merly fold her to Morano, was very proba- . 
ble; that he had now withdrawn his con- 
fent to the marriage, was evident from the 
Count’s prefent conduét ; and it was nearly 
certain, that a fcheme_of ftronger intereft 
only could have induced the felfifh Mon- 
toni to forego a plan, which he had hitherto 
fo ftrenuoufly purfued. Thefe reflections 
made her tremble at the hints, which Mo- 
rano had juft given, which fhe no longer 
hefitated to believe ; and, while fhe fhrunk 
from the new fcenes of mifery and oppref- 
fion, that might await her in the cattle of 
Udolpho, fhe was compelled to obferve, 
that almoft her only means of efcaping 
them was by fubmitting herfelf to the pro- 
tection of this man, with whom evils more 
certain and not lefs terrible appeared,—evils, 
upon which fhe could not endure to paufe 
for an inftant. 

Her filence, though it was that of agony, 
| encouraged 
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¢hcouraged the hopes of Morano, who" 
watched her countenance with impatience, 
took again the refifting hand fhe had with- 
drawn, and, as he preffed it to his heart, 
again conjured her to determine immediate- 
ly. ‘* Every moment we lofe, will make our 
departure more dangerous,” faid he: ‘* thefe 
few moments loft may enable Montoni to 
overtake us.” 

' 6 T befeech you, fir, be filent,” faid - 
Emily faintly : “ I am indeed very wretch- 
ed, and wretched I muft remain. Leave 

me—TI command you, leave me to my 
fate.” | 
“© Never !”? cried the Count vehemently : 

“Jet me perifh firft! But forgive my vio- 
lence! the thought of lofing you is madnefs. . 
You cannot be ignorant of Montoni’s cha- 
racter, you may be ignorant of his {chemes 
—nay, you muft be fo, or you would not 
hefitate between my love and his power.” 

‘¢ Nor do I hefitate,” faid Emily. 
sé Tuet us go, then,” faid Morano, eagerly 
N 3 kiffing 
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kiffing her hand, and rifing, ‘* my carriage 
waits, below the caftle walls.” 

“ You miftake me, fir,” faid Emily. 
‘© Allow me to thank you for the intereft 
you exprefs in my welfare, and to decide by 
my own choice, I fhall remain under the 
protection of Signor Montoni.” 

“< Under his protection !” exclaimed Mo- 
rano, proudly, “ his proteGion! Emily, 
why will you fuffer yourfelf to be thus de- 
luded? I have already told you what you 
have to expect from his proteétion.” 

‘© And pardon me, fir, if, in this inftance, 
I doubt mere affertion, and, to be convinced, 
require fomething approaching to proof.” 

<<] have now neither the time, or the 
means of adducing proof,” replied the 
Count. 

© Nor have J, fir, the inclination to liften 
to it, if you had.” | 

* But you trifle with my patience and 
my diftrefs,” continued Morano, ‘Is a 
marriage with a man, who adores you, fo 

very 
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very terrible in your eyes, that you would 
prefer to it all the mifery, to which Mon- 
toni may condemn you in this remote pri-: 
fon ? Some wretch muit have ftolen thofe 
affections, which ought to be mine, or you. 
could not thus obttinately perfift in re. 
fufing an offer, that would place you be- 
yond the reach of oppreffion.” Morano. 
walked about the room, with quick fteps, 
and a difturbed air. | | 

. * This difcourfe, Count Morano, fuffi- 
ciently proves, that my aftections ought noc. 
to be yours,” faid Emily, mildly, ‘¢ and 
this conduct, that I fhould not be placed. 
beyond the reach of oppreffion, fo long as I 
remained in your power. If you wifh me 
to believe otherwife, ceafe to opprefs me 
any longer by your prefence. If you re- 
fufe this, you will compel me to expofe you 
to the refentment of Signor Montoni.” 

‘6 Yes, let him come,” cried Morano furi- 
oufly, “* and brave my refentment! Let 
him dare to face once more the man he has 
fo courageoull y injured, danger fhall teach 
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him morality, and vengeance juftice—let 
him come, and receive my {word in his 
heart !” 

The vehemence, with which this was ut- 
tered, gave Emily new caufe of alarm, who 
arofe from her chair, buther trembling frame 
refufed to fupport her, and fhe refumed 
her feat ;—the words died on her lips, and, 


when fhe looked wiitfully towards the door - 


of the corridor, which was locked, fhe con- 
fidered it was impoffible for her to leave 
the apartment, before Morano would be ap- 
prifed of, and able to counteract, her inten- 
tion. | 
Without obferving her agitation, he con- 
tinued to pace the room in the utmoft per- 
turbation of fpirits. His darkened counte- 


nance exprefied all the rage of jealoufy and- 


revenge; and a perfon, who had feen his fca- 
tures under the {mile of ineffable tendernefs, 
which he fo lately affumed, would now 
fcarcely have believed them to be the fame. 

~ © Count Morano,” faid Emily, at length 
recovering her voice, “calm, | entreat you, 
| thefe 
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thefe tranfports, and liften to reafon, if you 
will not to pity. You have equally mif- 
placed your love, and your hatred. —I never 
could havereturned the affection, with which 
‘you honour me, and certainly have never en- 
couraged it; neither has Signor Montoni 
injured you, for you muft have known, that 
he had no right to difpofe of my hand, had 
he even poffeffed the power to do fo. Leave, 
then, leave the caftle, while you may with 
fafety. Spare yourfelf the dreadful confe- 
quences of an unjuft revenge, and the re- 
morte of having prolonged to me thefe mo- 
ments of fuffering.” 

‘¢ Is it for mine, or for Montoni’s fafety, 
that you are thus alarmed?” faid Morano, 
coldly, and turning towards her with a look 
of acrimony. 

** For both,” replied Emily, in a trems 
bling voice. 


“¢ Unjult revenge !” cried the Count, re= 
fuming the abrupt tones of paffion. ‘* Who, 
that looks upon that face, can imagine a 


ven adequate to theinjury he would . 
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have done me?’ Yes, I will leave the caftle; 
but it fhall not bealone. I have trifled too 


long. Since my prayers and my fufferings — 


cannot prevail, force fhall. I have people in 

waiting, who fhall convey you tomy carriage. 

Your voice will bring no fuccour; it can- 

not be heard from this remote part of 

the caftle ; as therefore, in filence to 
go with me.’ : 

This was an unneceffary invunaion: at 
prefent for Emily was too certain, that her 
call would avail her nothing; and terror 
had fo entirely difordered her thoughts, that 
fhe knew not howto plead toMorano, but fat, 
mute and trembling, in her chair, till he ad- 
vanced to lift her from it, when fhe fuddenly 
raifed herfelf, and, with a repulfive gefture, 
and a countenance of forced ferenity, faid, 
‘¢Count Morano! I am now in your power; 
but you will obferve, that this is not the 
conduct which can win the efteem you ap- 
pear fo folicitous to obtain, and that you 
are preparing for yourfelf a load of remorfe, 
in the miferies of a friendlefs orphan, which 
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can never leave you. Do you believé your 


heart to be, indeed, fo hardened, that you 


can look without emotion on the fuffering, 
to which you would condemn me ?”— 

‘Emily was interrupted by the growling 
of the dog, who now came again from the 
bed, and Morano looked towards the door 
of the ftair-cafe, where no perfon _— 
ing, he called aloud, ‘* Cefario!” 

“ Emily,”? faid the Count, “ why will 
you reduce me to adopt this conduct? How 
much more willingly would I perfuade, 
than compel you to become my wife! but, 
by Heaven! I will not leave you to be fold 
by Montoni. "Yet a thought glances acrofs 
my mind, that brings madnefs with it. I 
know not how tonameit._ Itis prepofterous 
—it cannot be.—Yet you tremble—you 
grow pale! It is! itis fo, —-you—you—love — 


‘Montoni!” cried Morano, grafping Emily’s 


wrift, and ftamping his foot on the floor, 
An involuntary air of furprife appeared 

on her countenance. ‘* If you have indeed 

believed fo,’ faid fhe, ‘* believe fo ftill.” 
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“© That look, thofe words confirm it,” 


exclaimed Morano, furioufly. ‘* No, no, ‘— 


no, Montont had a richer prize in view, 
than gold. But he fhall not live to tri- 
umph over me!—This very initant—” 

He was interrupted by the loud barking 
of the dog. 

- © Stay, Count Morano,” faid Emily, 
terrified by his words, and by the fury ex- 
prefied in his eyes, * I will fave you from 
this error.—Of all men, Signor Montoni is 
not your rival; though, if I find all other 
means of faving myfelf vain, I will try 
whether my voice may not aroufe his fer- 
vants to my fuccour.” 

“ Affertion,”’ replied Morano, ** at fuch 
a moment, is not. to be depended upon. 
How could I fuffer myfelf to doubt, even 
for an inftant, that he could fee you, and 
not love ?—But my firft care fhall be to 
convey you from the caftle. Cefario! ho, 
~—Cefario!” 


A man now appeared at the door of the 
ftair-cafe, and otber fteps were heard afcend- 
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ing. Emily uttered a loud fhriek, as Mo- 
rano hurried her acrofs the chamber, and, 
at the fame momeitt, fhe heard a noife at the 
door, that opened upon the corridor. The 
Count paufed an inftant, as if his mind was 
fufpended between love and the defire of 
vengeance; and, in that inftant, the door 
gave way, and Montoni, followed by the 
old fteward and feveral other pertons, burift 
into the room. 
‘© Draw !” cried Montoni to the Count, 
- who did not paufe for a fecond bidding, 
but, giving Einily into the hands of the 
people, that appeared from the ftair-cale, 
turned fiercely round. . * This in thine 
heart, villain!” faid ge, as he made a thruft 
at Moniconi with his fword, who parried 
the blow, and aimed another, while fome of 
the perfons, who had followed him into the 
roem, endeavoured to part the combatants, 
and others refcued Emily from the hands of 
Morano’s fervants. 
“© Was it for this, Count Morano,” faid 
| Monteni, 
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Montoni, in a cool farcaftic tone of voice, 
«* that I received you under my roof, and 
permitted you, though my declared enemy, 
to remain under it for the night? Was it, 
that you might repay my hofpitality with 
the treachery of a fiend, and rob me of my 
niece ?”’ 

‘© Who talks of treachery ?” faid Mo- 
rano, in a tone of unreftrained vehemence. 
‘¢ Let him that does, fhew an unblufhing face 
of innocence. Montont, you are a villain! 
If there is treachery in this affair, look. to 
yourfelf as the author of it. Jf—do I fay? 
f—whom you have wronged with unexam- 
pled bafenefs, whom you have injured al- 
moft beyond redrefs! But why do I ufe 
words >—Come on, coward, and receive 
juftice at my hands !” 

“Coward!” cried Montoni, burfting from 
the people who held him, and rufhing ¢ on the 
Count, when they both retreated into the 
corridor, where the fight continued fo defpe- 

paler that none of the {pectators dared ap- 
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proach them, Montoni fwearing, that the 
firft, who interfered, fhould fall. by his 
fword. 

Jealoufy and revenge lent all their fury 
to Morano, while the fuperior fkill and the 
temperance of Montoni enabled him to. 
wound his adverfary, whom his fervants now 
attempted to feize, but he would not be re- 
ftrained, and, regardlefs of his wound, con- 
tinued to fight. He feemed to be infenfible 
both of pain and lofs of blood, and alive 
only to the energy of his paffions. Mon- 
toni, on the contrary, perfevered in the com- 
bat, with a fierce, yet wary, valour; he re- 
‘ceived the point of- Morano’s {word on his 
arm, but, almoft in the fame inftant, fe- 
verely wounded and difarmed him. . The 
Count then fell back into the arms of his 
fervant, while Montoni held his {word over 
him, and bade him afk his life. Morano, 
finking under the anguifh of his wound, 
had fcarcely replied by a gefture, and by a 
few words, feebly.articulated, that he would 
not—when he fainted; and Montoni was 

then 
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then poing to have plunged the fword into 
his breaft, as he lay fenfelefs, but his arm 
was arrefted by Cavigni. To the- inter- 
ruption he yielded without much difficulty, 
but his complexion changed almoft to 
blacknefs, as he Icoked upon his fallen ad- 
verfary, and ordered, that he fhould be car- 
ried inftantly from the caitle. 

In the mean time, Emily, who had been 
with-held from leaving the chamber during 
the affray, now came forward into the cor- 
_ ridor, and pleaded a caufe of common hu- 
manity, with the feelings of the warmeft 
benevolence, when fhe entreated Montoni 
to allow Morano the affiftance in the caftle, 
which his fituation required. _ But Mon- 
toni, who had feldom liftened to pity, now 
feemed rapacious of vengeance, and, witha 
montfter’s cruelty, again ordered his defeated 
enemy to be taken from the caftle, in his 
prefent ftate, though there were only the 
woods, or a folitary neighbouring cottage, 
to fhelter him from the night. 

The Count’s fervants having declared, 
3 that 
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that they would not move him tifl he re- 
vived, Montoni’s ftood inactive, Cavigni re- 
monttrating, and Emily, fuperior to Mon- 
toni’s menaces, giving water to Morano,” 


. and directing the attendants to bind up his 


wound, At length, Montonihad leifure to 
feel pain from his own hurt, and he with- 
drew to examine it. 

-'TheCount, meanwhile, having flowly res 
covered, the firft object he faw, on raifing 
his eyes, was Emily, bending over him 
with a countenance ftrongly expreffive of 
folicitude. He furveyed her with a look of 
anguifh, : 

‘¢ T have deferved this,” faid he, ** but not 
from Montoni. It is from you, Emily, 
that I have deferved punifhment, yet I re- 
ceive only pity! He paufed, for he had 
{poken with difficulty. After a moment, 
he proceeded. “I muft refign you, but_ 
not to Montoni. Forgive me the fuf- 
ferings I have already occafioned you! But - 
for that villain—his infamy fhall not go 
unpunifhed. Carry me from this place,” 
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faid he to his fervants. ‘I am in no con- 
dition to travel: you muft, therefore, take 
me to the neareft cottage, for I will not pafs 
the night. under his roof, although 1 may 
expire on the way from it.”’ 


Cefario propofed to go out, and enquire. 
for a cottage, that might receive his matter, 


before he attempted to remove him: but 
Morano was impatient to be gone, the an- 


euifh of his mind feemed to be even greater _ 


than that of his wound, and he rejected, with 
difdain, the offer of Cavigni to entreat 
‘ Montoni, that he might be fuffered to pafs 
the night in the caftle. Cefario was now 
going to call up the carriage to the great 
gate, bur the Count forbade him, ‘I can- 
not bear the motion of a carriage,” faid he: 
‘¢ call fome others of my people, that they 
may affift in bearing me in their arms.” 

At length, however, Morano fubmitted 
to reafon, and confented, that Cefario fhould 
firft prepare fome cottage to receive him. 
Emily, now that he had recovered his 
fenfes, was about to withdraw from the cor- 

: ridor, 
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ridor, when a meffage from Montoni com- 
manded her to do fo, and alfo that the 
Count, if he was not already gone, fhould 
quit the caftle immediately. Indignation 
flafhed from Morano’s eyes, and flufhed 
his cheeks. 

“© Tell Montoni,”’ faid he, * that I fhall 
go when it fuits my own convenience ; that 
I quit the caftle, he dares to call his, as I 
would the neft of a ferpent, and that this is 


‘not the laft he fhall hear from me. Tell 
him, I will not leave shad murder on his | 


confcience, if I can help it.’ 

«© Count Morano! do you know what 
you fay ?” faid Cavigni, 
_ Yes, Signor, I know well what I fay, 


and he will underftand well what I mean. 


His confcience will affift his underftanding, 
on this occafion.” 

‘© Count Morano,” faid Verezzi, who had 
hitherto filently obferved him, “ dare again 
to infult my friend, and I will plunge this 
{word in your body.” 

*¢ It would be an action worthy the friend 

of 
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of a villain!” faid Morano, as the ftrong 
impulfe of his indignation enabled him to 
raife himfelf from the arms of his fervants ; 
but the energy was momentary, and he funk, 
back, exhaufted by the effort. Montoni’s 
people, meanwhile, held Verezzi, who feem- 
ed inclined, even in this inftant, to execute 
his threat ; and Cavigni, who was not fo de- 
praved as to abet the cowardly malignicy of 
Verezzi, endeavoured to withdraw him 
from the corridor; and Emily, whom a 
compaffionate intereft had thus long de- 
tained, was now quitting it in new terror, 
when the fupplicating voice of Morano ar- 
refted her, and, by a feeble gefture, he beck- 
oned her to draw nearer. She advanced 
with timid fteps, but the fainting languor of 
his countenance again awakened her pity, 
and overcame her terror. 

‘* F am going from hence for ever” faid 
he: ‘* perhaps, I fhall never fee you again. 
I-would carry with me your forgivenefs, 
Emily ; nay more— would alfo carry your 
good wifhes.” 3 

“ You 
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“© You have my forgivenefs, then,” faid 
Emily, “ and my fincere wifhes for your 
recovery.” 

‘© And only for my recovery ?”’ faid Mo- 
rano, with a figh. ‘ For your general 
welfare,” added Emily. , 

‘¢ Perhaps I ought to be contented with 
this,” he refumed; ‘* I certainly have not 
deferved more ; but I would afk you, Emily, 
fometimes to think of me, and, forgetting 
my offence, to remember only the paffion 
which occafioned it. JI would afk, alas! 
impoffibilities.: I would afk you to love me! 
Atthis moment, when I am about to part 
with you, and that, perhaps, for ever, I am 
fcarcely myfelf. Emily—may you never 
know the torture of a paffion like mine! 
What do I fay? O, that, for me, you. 
might be fenfible of fuch a paffion !” 

Emily Jooked impatient to be gone. ‘ I 


‘¢ entreat you, Count, to confult your own 


fafety,”’ faid fhe, ‘« and linger here no longer. 
I tremble for the confequences of Signor Ve- 
rezzi’s paffion, and of Montoni’s refentment, 
fhould he learn that you are ftill here.” 
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Morano’s face was overfpread with 2 
momentary crimfon, his eyes fparkled, but 
he feemed endeavouriag to conquer his emo- 
tion, and replied in a calm voice, ‘* Since 
you are interefted for my fafety, I will re- 
gard it, and be gone. But, before I go, 
let me again hear you fay, that you wifh me 
well,”’ faid he, fixing qn her an earneft and 
mournful look. 
_ Emily repeated her affurances. He took 
her hand, which fhe f{carcely attempted to 
_ withdraw, and put it to his lips. ** Fare. 
wel, Count Morano !” faid Emily ; and fhe 
turned to go, when a fecond méffage arriv- 
ed from Montoni, and fhe again conjured 
Morano, as he valued his life, to quit the 
cattle immediately. He regarded her. in 
filence, with a look of fixed defpair. But 
fhe had no time to enforce her compaf- 
fionate entreaties, and,. not daring to dif. 
“obey the fecond command of Montoni, the 
left the corridor, to.attend him. — : 
He was in the cedar parlour, that ad- 
. joined the great hall, laid upon a couch, 
6 and 
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and fuffering a degree of anguifh from his 
wound, which few perfons could have dif- 
guifed, as he did. His countenance, which 
was ftern, but calm, expreffed the dark paf- 
fion of revenge, but no fymptom of pain; 
bodily pain, indeed, he had always defpifed, 
and had yielded only to the ftrong and 
terrible energies of the foul. He was at- 
tended by old Carlo and by Signor Berto- 
lini, but Madame Montoni was noc with 
him. 

- Emily trembled, as fhe approached and 
received his fevere rebuke, for not having 
obeyed his firft fummons , and percéived, 
alfo, that he attributed her ftay in the cora 
ridor to a motive, that had not even occur- 
ted to her artlefs mind. 

«© This is an inftance of female caprice,” 
faid he, ** which | ought to have forefeen, 
Count Morano, whofe fuit you obftinately: 
rejected, fo long as it was countenanced by 
me, you favour, it feems, ’ fince. yeu find I 
have difmiffed him.” 

Emily looked aftonifhed. “ I do not- 
com- 
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comprehend you, fir,” faid fhe: “* You cer- 
tainly do not mean to imply, that the de- 
fign of the Count to vifit the double-cham- 
ber, was founded upon any approbation of 
mine.” | 

‘©To that I reply nothing,” faid Mon- 
toni; ** but i¢ muft certainly be a more 
than common intereft, that made you plead 
fo warmly in his caufe, and that could de- 
tain you thus long in his prefence, contrary 
to my exprefs order—in the prefence of a 
man, whom you have hitherto, on all occa- 
fions, moft fcrupuloufly fhunned !” 

«< | fear, fir, it was a more than common. 
intereft, that detained me,” faid Emily 
calmly ; ‘* for of late I have been inclined 
to think, that of compaffion is an uncom- 
mon one. But how could J, could you, fir, 
witnefs Count Morano’s deplorable con- 
dition, and not wifh to relieve it'?” 

“© You add hypocrify to caprice,” faid 
Montoni, frowning, * and an attempt at 
fatire, to both; but, before you undertake 
to regulate the morals of other perfons, 

you 
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you fhould learn and practife the virtues, 
which are indifpenfable to a woman— 
fincerity, uniformity of conduc and obee 
dience,*: . | 

Emily, who had always endeavoured to 
regulate her conduct by the niceft laws, and 
whofe mind was finely fenfible, not only of 
what is juft in morals, but of whatever is 
beautiful in the female character, was 
fhocked by thefe words; yet, in the next 
moment, her heart {welled with the con- 
fcioufnefs of having deferved praife, in- 
ftead of cenfure, and fhe was proudly filent. 
Montoni, acquainted with the delicacy of 
her mind, knew how keenly fhe would feel 
his rebuke; but he waga ftranger to the 
luxury of confcious worth, and, therefore, 
did not forefee the energy of that fentiment, 
which now repelled his fatire. Turning to 
afervant who had lately entered the room, 
he afked whether Morano had quitted the 
caftle. The man anfwered, that his fer- 
vants were then removing him, on a couch, 
toa neizhbouring cottage. Mantoni feem- 
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ed fomewhat appeafed, on hearing this, 
and, when Ludovico appeared, a few mo- 
ments after, and faid, that Morane was 
gone, he told Emily. fhe — ‘retire to 
her apartment. 

She withdrew willingly from his pre- 
fence; but the thought of paffing the re- 
mainder of the night in a chamber, which 
the door from the ftair-cafe made liable to 
the intrufion of any perfon, now alarmed 
her more than ever, and fhe determined to 
call at Madam Montoni’s room, and re- 
queft, that Annette might be permitted to 
be with her. 

On reaching the great gallery, fhe heard 
~ voices feemingly ig difpute, and, her fpirits 
now apt to take alarm, fhe paufed, but 
foon diftinguifhed fome words of Cavigni 
and Verezzi, and. went towards them, in 
the hope of conciliating their difference. 
They were alone. Verezzi’s face was {till 
flufhed with rage ; and, as the firft object of 
it was now removed from him, he appear- 
ed w/l!ing to transfer his refentment to Ca- 


vigni, 
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vigni, who feemed to be expoftulating, 
rather than difputing, with him. 
Verezzi was protefting, that he would 
inftantly inform Montoni of the infult, 


which Morano had thrown out againft him, 


and above all, that, wherein me had accufed 
him of murder. 
- “ There 1s no anfwering,” faid Cavigni, 
<< for the words of a man in a paffion; lit- 
tle ferioustegard ought to be paid to them, 
If you perfift in your refolution, the con- 
fequences may be fatalto both. We have 
now more ferious interefts to purfue, than 
thofe-of a petty revenge.” 

Emily joined her entreaties to Cavigni’s 


' arguments, and they, at length, prevailed 
' fo far, as that Verezzi confenced to retire, 


without feeing Montoni. 
Orn calling at her aunt’s apartment, fhe 
found it faftened. In a few minutes, how- 


ever, it was opened by Madame Montoni 


herfelf. 


It may be remembered, that it was by a 


door leading into the bed-room from a 
O2 | back 
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back paffage, that Emily had fecretly en- 
“tered a few hours preceding. She now 
conjectured, by the calmnefs of Madame 
Montoni’s air, that fhe was_not apprifed of 
the accident, which had befallen her huf- 
band, and was beginning to inform her of 
if, in the tendereft manner fhe could, when 
her aunt interrupted her, by faying, fhe was 
acquainted with the whole affair. 
_ Emily knew indeed, that fhe had little 
reafon to love Montoni, but could fcarcely 
have believed her capable of fuch perfect 
apathy, as fhe now difcovered towards him; 
having obtained permiffion, however, for 
Annette to fleep in her chamber, fhe went 
thither immediately. 
_ A track of blood appeared along the 
corridor, leading to it; and on. the fpor, 
where the Count and Montoni had fought, 
the whole floor was ftained. Emily fhud- 
dered, and leaned on Annette, as fhe paff- 
_ed. When fhe reached her apartment, fhe 
in{tantly determimed, fince the door of the 
{tair-cafe had been left open, and that An- 

nette 
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+ meétte was now with her, to explore whither 
it led,—a circumftance now materially con- 
neéted with her own fafety. Annette ac- 
cordingly, half curious and half afraid, 
propofed to defcend the ftairs; but, on ap- 
proaching the door, they perceived, that it 
was already faftened without, and their care 
was then directed to the fecuring it on the 
infide alio, by placing againft it as much 
of the heavy furniture of the room, as they 
could lift. Emily then retired to bed, and 
Annette continued on a chair by the hearth, 
where fome feeble embers remained. 
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CHAP. VIL 


« Of aery tongues, that fyllable men’s names 
On fands and fhores and defert wilderneffes.’’ 
| Miron. 


I T is now neceffary to mention fome cir- 
cumftances, which could not be related - 
amidft the events of Emily’s hafty departure 
from Venice, or together with thofe, which 
So rapidly fucceeded to her arrival in the 

caftle. | | 
On the morning of her journey, Count 
Morano had gone at the appointed hour to 
the manfion of Montoni, to demand his 
bride. When he reached it, he was fome- 
what furprifed by the filence and folitary 
air of the portico, where Montoni’s lacqueys 
ufually loitered ; but furprife was foon 
changed to aftonifhment, and aftonifhment 
to the rage of difappointment, when the — 
door was opened by an old woman, who 
told his fervants, that her matter and his 
o family 
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family had left Venice, early in the morhing,- 
for Yerra-firma. Scarcely believing what 
his fervants: told,. he left his gondola, and 
rufhed into the hall toenquire further. The 
old woman, who was the only perfon left in 
care of the manfion, perfifted in her ftory, 
which the filent and deferted apartments. 
foon convinced him was no fiction. He 
then feized her with a menacing air, as if he 
meant to wreak all his vengeance upon her, 
at the fame time afking her twenty queftions 
in a breath, and all thefe with a gefticula- 
-tion fo furious, that fhe was deprived of the 

- power of anfwering them; then fuddenly 
letting her go, he ftamped about the hall, 
like a madman, .curfing Montoni and his 

own folly, | | 

When the good woman was at liberty, 
and had fomewhat recovered from her frighr, 
fhe told him all fhe knew of the affair, which 
was, indeed, very little, but enough to en« 
able Morano to diicover, that Montoni was - 
" gone to his caftle on the Apennine. Thither 
he followed, as fuon as his fervants could 
O4 com, | ce 
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complete the neceffary preparation for the 
journey, accompanied by a friend, and at- 
tended by a number of his people, deter- 
mined to obtain Emily, or a full revenge 
on Montoni. When his mind had reco- 
vered from the firft effervefcence of rage, 
and his thoughts became lefs obfcured, his 
confcience hinted to him certain circum. 
ftances, which, in fome meafure, explained 
the condu& of Montoni: but how the latter 
could have been led to fufpeét an inten- 
tion, which, he had believed, was known only 
to himfelf, he could not even guefs. On 
this occafion, however,: he had been partly 
betrayed by that fympathetic intelligence, 
which may be faid to exift between bad minds, 
and which teaches one man to judge what 
another will do in the fame circumftances, 
‘Fhus it was with Montont, who had now 
received indifputable proof of a truth, which 
be had fome time fufpected—that Morano’s 
eircumftances, inftead of being affluent, as 
he had been bidden to believe, were greatly in- 
tolved. Montoni had been interefted in his 
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fuit, by motives entirely felfith, thofe of ava- 
rice and pride; the laft of which. would: 
have been gratified by. an. alliance with a. 
Venetian nobleman,, the former by. E:nily’s. 
eftate in Gafcony,. which he had. ftipulated,, 
as the price of his favour,, fhould be de-. 
livered up to him from. the day of her: 
marriage. In the mean time, he had been. 
led to fufpect the confequence of the Count’s. 
boundlefs extravagance ; but it was not tll 
the evening, preceding thie intended nuptials,, 
ghat he obtained certain. information of his. 
diftrefled circumftances. He did. not hefi-. 
tate then to.infer,, that Morano defigned to. 
defraud him. of Emily’s. eftate ; and: in this, 
fuppofition, he was.confirmed, and with aps 
parent reafon,, by the fubfequent conduct of 
the Count,, who,, after having appointed to: 
meet him. on: that night, for the purpofe of 
figning the inftrument, which was to fecure: 


‘to him his reward, failed.in his engagement, 


Such a cireumftance, indeed, in. a man of 
Morano’s gay and thoughtlefs character, andi 
at: a time when his.mind. was. engaged. by, 
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the buftle of preparation for his nuptials, 
might have been attributed to a caufe lefs 
decifive, than defign; but Montoni did not 
hefitate an inftant to interpret it his own way, 
and, after vainly waiting the Count’s arrival, 
for feveral hours, he gave orders for his 
people to be if readinefs to fet off at a mo 
ment’s notice. By haftening to Udolpho 
he intended to remove Emily from the 
reach of Morano, as well as to break off 
the affair, without fubmitting himfelf to ufe- 
_defs altercation: and, if the Count meant what 
he called honourably, he would doubtlefs 
follow Emily, and fign the writings in quef- 
tion. If this was done, fo little confidera- 
tion had Montoni for her welfare, that he 
would not have fcrupled to facrifice her to 
a man of ruined fortune, fince by that means 
he could enrich himfelf ; and he forbore to - 
mention to her the motive of his fudden 
journey, left the hope it might revive fhould 
render her more intractable, when fubmiffion 

would be required. 
With thefe. confiderations, he had left Ve- 
a” NIce ; 
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nice ; and, with others totally different, Mo- 
rano had, foon after, purfued his fteps acrofs 
the rugged Apennines. When his arrival | 
was announced at the caftle, Montoni did 
not believe, that he would have prefumed 
to fhew himfelf, unlefs he had meant to fulfil 
his engagement, and he,:therefore, readily 
admitted him ; but the enraged countenance 
and expreffions of Morano, as he entered - 
the apartment, inftantly undeceived him; | 
and, when Montoni had explained, in part, 
the motives of his abrupt departure from 
Venice, the Count ftill perfifted in demand- 
ing Emily, and reproaching Montoni, with- 

out even naming the former ftipulation. 
Montoni, at length, weary of the difputé, 
deferred the fettling of it till the morrow, 
and Morano retired with fome hope, fug- 

gefted by Montoni’s apparent indecifion. 

‘When, however, in the filence of his ow, 

apartment, he began to confider the paift 
converfation, the character of Montoni, and 
fome former inftances of his duplicity, the 
— which he had admitted, vanifhed, and 
: O06 he’ 
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he determined not to neglect the prefent pof- 
fibility of obtaining Emily by other means. 
To his confidential valet he told his defign 
of carrying away Emily, and fent him back 
to Monteni’s fervants to find out one among 
them, who might enable him to execute it. 
The choice of this perfon he entrufted to 
the fellow’s own. difcernment, and not 1m- 
prudently; for he difcovered a man, whom 
Montoni had, on fome former occaffon, 
treated harfhly, and who was now ready to 
betray him. ‘Fhis man conducted Cefario 
round the caftle, through a private paflage, 
to the ftam-cafe, that led to Emily’s cham- 
ber; then fhewed him a fhost way out of 


the building, and afierwards procured. him — 


the keys, that would fecure his retreat. The 
‘man was well rewarded for his trouble ; how 
the Count was rewarded fos his treachery, 
has already appeared. 

Meanwhile, old Carlo had overheard two 
of Morano’s fervants, who had beenordered 
to be in waiting with the carriage, beyond the 
caftle walls, expreffing their furprife at their 
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matter’s fudden, and fecret departure, for the 
valet had entrufted them with no more of Mo- 
rano’s defigns, than it was neceffary for them 
to execute. They, however,-indulged theme 
felves in furmifes, and in expreffing them to 
each other; and from thefe Carlo had drawn a 
juft conclufion. But, béfore he ventured to 
difclofe his apprehenfions to Montoni, he en- 
deavoured to obtain further confirmation of 
them, and, for this purpofe, placed himfelf, 
with one of his fellow-fervants, at the door 
of Emily’s apartment, that opened upon the: _ 
corridor, He did not watch long in vain, 
though the growling of the-dog had once 
‘nearly betrayed him. When he was con- 
vinced, that Morano. was in the room, and 
had liftened long enough tohis converfation,, 
to underftand fis fcheme, he immediately 


alarmed Montoni, and thus refcued mae 
‘from the defigns of the Count. | 


Montoni, on the following morning, ap. 


_ “peared as ufual, except that he wore hig. 


wounded arm ma fling; he went out upon 


‘the ramparts ; overlooked the men employed 


~ ° 
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in repaming them ; gave orders for additional 
workmen, and then came into the caftle to 
give audience to feveral perfons, who were 
juft arrived, and Who were fhewn into a pri- 
vate apartment, wheré he communicated 
with them, for nearan hour. Carlo was then 
fummoned, and ordered to conduét the 
ftrangers to a part of the caftle, which, in 
former times, had been occupied by the up- 
per fervants of the family, and to provide 
them with every neceffary refrefhment.— 
When he had done this, he was bidden to 

return to his matter. 
_ Meanwhile, the Count remained i IN a COte 
tage in the fkirts of the woods below, fuffer- 
ing under bodily and mental pain, and me- 
ditating deep revenge again{t Montoni. His 
Servant, whom he had difpatched for afurgeon 
to the neareft town, which was, however, at 
a confiderable diftance, did. not return till 
the following day, when, his wounds being 
examined and drefled, the practitioner re- 
fufed to deliver any pofitive opinion, con- 
_ cerning the degree of danger attending them; 
| but, 


a 
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but, giving his patient a compofing draught 


and ordering him to be kept quiet, remained 
at the cottage to watch the event. 

Emily, for the remainder of the late 
eventful night, had been fuffered to. fleep, 
undifturbed ; and, when her mind recovered 
from the confufion of flumber, and fhe re- 


membered, that fhe was now releafed from 


the addreffes of Count Morano, her {pirits 
were fuddenly relieved from a part of the 
terrible anxiety, that had long opprefied 
them; that which remained, arofe chiefly 
from a recollection of Morano’s affertions, 
concerning the fchemes of Montoni. - He 
had faid, that plans of the latter, concerning 


-Emily, were infearchable, yet that he knew 


them to be terrible. At the time he uttered 


this, fhe. almoft believed it to be defigned 


for the purpofe of prevailing with her to 
throw herfelf into his protection, and fhe 


.ftill thought it might be chiefly fo ac- 


counted far; but his affertions had left an 
impreffion on her mind, which a confidera- 


tion 
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tion of the character and former conduct of 
Montoni did not contribute to-efface. She, 
however, checked her propenfity to antici- 
pate evil; and, determined to enjoy this 
refpite from actual misfortune, tried to dif- 
mifs thought, took her inftruments for draw- 
‘ing, and placed herfelf at a window, to felec 
into a landfcape fome features af the fcenery 
without. 

AS fhe was thus employed, the faw, walk- 
ing on the rampart below, the men, who 
had fo ‘lately arrived at the caftle., The 
ight of ftrangers furprifed her, but {till 
‘more, of ftrangers fuch as thefe. There was 
‘a fingularity in their drefs, and. a certain. 
fiercenefe in their air, that fixed’ all her at- 
tention. She withdrew from the caf:ment, 
while they paffed, but foon returned to ob- 
ferve: them further. Their figures feemed: 
fo well fuited to the wildnefs of-che fur- 
‘vounding objects, that, as they flood ‘furvey- 
mo the caftle, fhe fketched thenyfor ban- 
“ditti, amid the mountain-view-of her picture, 
a when 
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when fhe had finifhed which, the was fur- 
prifed to obferve the fpirit of her group. 
But fhe had copied fron nature. 

Carlo, when he had placed refrefhment be-. 
fore thefe men in the apartment affizned to 
them, returned, as he was ordered, to Mon- 
toni, who was ahxious to difcover by whae 
fervant the keys of the caftle had been de- 
livered.to Morano, on the preceding night. 
But this man, though he was too faithful to 
his. mafter quietly to fee him injured, would 
not betray a fellow-fervant even to jultice 3 
he, therefore, pretended to be igndrant who 
it was, that had confpired with Count Mo- 
rano, and related, as before, that he had only 
overheard fome of the {trangers defcribing 
the plot. 

Montoni’s fufpicions naturally fell upon 
the porter, whom he ordered now to attend, 
Carlo hefitated, and then with flow fteps 
went to feek him. 

Barnardine, the porter, denied the accu- 
fation with a countenance fo fteady and uns 
daunted, that Montoni could fcarcely be. 

lieve 
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lieve im euilty, though he knew not how 
‘to think himinnocent. At length, the man 
was difmiffed from his prefence, and, 
though the real offender, efcaped detection. 

Montoni then went to. his wife’s apart- 
ment, whither Emily followed foon. after, 
but, finding them in high difpute, was in- 
— ftancly, leaving the room, whem. her aunt 

called her back, and defired her to ftay.— 
** You fhall be a witnefs,” faid fhe, ** of my. 
eppofition, Now, fir, repeat the command, 
J have fo often refufed to obey.” 

Montoni turned, with a ftern countenance, 
to Emily, and bade her quit the apartment, 
while his wife perfifted in-defiring, that fhe 
would ftay. Emily was eager to. efcape 
from this fcene of contention, and anxious, 
alfo, to ferve her aunt; but fhe defpaired of 
conciliat:ng Montoni, in whofe eyes the ri- 
fingfémpett of his foul: Aathed terribly. 

*¢ E.eave the room, ’” faid he, in-a voice of 
thunder. Emily obeyed, and, walking 
down to the rampart, which the ftrangers 
ane now left, continued to meditate’ onthe 


unhappy 
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unhappy marriage of her father’s fifter, and 
on her own defolate fituation, occafioned 
by the ridiculous imprudence of her, whom 
fhe had always withed to refpe&t and love, © 
Madame Montoni’s. conduct had, indeed, 

rendered it impoffible for Emily to do ei- 
ther; but her gentle heart was touched by 
her diftrefs, and, in the pity. thus awakened, 
fhe forgot the injurious treatment fhe had 
received from her. : 

- As fhe fauntered on the rampart, Annette 
appeared at the hall door, looked cautioully 
round, and then advanced to meet her. 

- 6 Dear ma’amfelle, 1 have been looking 
for you all over the caftle,” faid fhe. % If 


~you will ftep this way, I will fhew you a - 


picture.” 

“A picture |” ceciienel Emily, and 
fhuddered. 

‘© Yes, ma’am, a picture of - late lady 
of this place. Old Carlo juft now told me 
it was her, and I thought you would be 
curious to fee it. As to my lady, you 
know, ma’ainfelle, one cannot talk about 
fuch ‘things to her.”— “ And 
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«And fo,” faid Emily {milingly, “ as 
"you muft talk of them to fomebody—” 

“< Why, yes, ma’amfelle ; what can one 
do in fuch a place as this, if one muft not 
talk ? If I was ina dungeon, if they would 
let me talk—it would be fome comfort ; 
nay, I would talk, if it was only to the 
walls, But come, ma’amfelle, we lofe 
time—let me thew you to the picture.” 

“Ts it veiled 2” faid Emily, paufing. 
‘ § Dear ma’amfelle!” faid Annette, fix- 
ing her eyes on Emily’s face, ‘* what makes 
you look fo pale ?—are you ill?” 

“No, Annette, I am well enough, but I 
have no defire to fee this piture; return 
into the hall.” | 

_“ What! ma’am, not to fee the lady of 
this caftle ?” faid the girl—** the lady, who 
difappeared fo ftrangely? Well! now, I 
would have run to the furtheft mountain 
we can fee, yonder, to have got a fight of 
fuch a picture; and, to fpeak my mind, that 
ftrange ftory is all, that makes me care about 
this old caftle, though it makes me thrill all 
‘over, as it were, whenever I think of it.” 
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<< Yes, Annette, you love the wonderful ; 

but do you know, that, unlefs you guard ~ 

again{t this inclination, it will lead you into 
all the mifery of fuperftition ?” 

Annette might have {fmiled in her turn, at 
this fage obfervation of Emily, who could 
tremble with ideal terrors, as much as her- 
felf, and liften almoft as eagerly to the re- 
eital of a myfterious ftory. Annette urged 
her requeft. | 

“ Are you fure it is a picture?” faid 
Emily, “* Have you feen it ?—Isit veiled ?” 

«© Holy Maria! ma’amfelle, yes, no, yes. 
I am fure it is a picture—I have feen it, 
and it is not veiled !” | — 

The tone and look of furprife, with which 
this was uttered, recalled Emily’s prudence; 
who concealed her emotion under a fmile, 
and bade Annette lead her to the picture. 
It was in an @bfcure chamber, adjoining — 
that part of the caftle, allotted to the fer- 
vants. Several other portraits hung on the 
walls, covered, like this, with duft and 
cobweb. | 
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* %¢ That is it, ma’amfelle,”’ faid Annette, 
in a low voice, and pointing. Emily ad- 
vanced, and furveyed the picture. It re- 
prefented a lady in the flower of youth and 
beauty; her features were handfome and 
noble, full of {trong expreffion, but had 
little of the captivating {weetnefs, that 
Emily had looked for, and ftill lefs of the 
penfive mildnefs fhe loved. It was a coun- 
tenance, which fpoke the language of paf- 
fion, rather than that of fentiment; a 
haughty impatience of misfortune—not the 
placid melancholy of a fpirit injured, yet 
refigned. 

«< How many years have paffed,. fince this 
lady difappeared, Annette ?” faid Emily. 

«Twenty years, ma’ainfelle, or there- 
_ about, as they tell me; I know it is along 

while ago.” Emily continued to gaze upon 
the portrait. 

‘¢} think,” refumed Annette, “ the Signor 
would do well to hang it in a better place, 
than this old chamber. Now, in my mind, 
he ought to place the picture of a lady, who 
gave 
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gave lim all thefe riches, in the handfomett 
room in the caftle. But he.may have good 
reafons for what he does: and fome peo- 
ple do fay, that he has loft his riches, as. 
well as his gratirude. But hufh, ma’am, 
not.a word!’ added Annette, laying her 
finger on her lips. Emily was too much 
abforbed in thought, to hear what fhe faid. 
_ «Tis a handforne lady, I am fure,” con- 
tinued Annette: ‘ the Signor need not be 
afhamed to put her in the great apartment, 
where the veiled picture hangs.” Emily 
turned round. ‘* But for that matter, fhe 
would be as little feen there, as here, for 
the door is always locked, I find.” . | 

‘© Let us leave this chamber,” faid 
Emily; “ and let me caution you again, 
Annette; be guarded in your converfation, 
and never tell, that you know any thing of 
that picture.” 

‘© Holy mother!” exclaimed “Annette, 
“ it is no fecret ; why all the fervants have 
feen it already!" 

Emily ftarted. ‘“ How is this?” faid 
fhe— ‘+ Have fen it! When ?—how ?” 
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€¢ Dear, ma’amfelle, there is nothing fur. 
prifing in that; we had all a little more e- 
rioufnefs than you had.” 
“‘ TY thought you told me, the door was 
kept locked ?” faid Emily. 
“< Tf that was the cafe, ma’amfelie,” re 


plied Annette, looking about her, “ how | 


could we get here ?” 

«¢Q! you mean ¢is picture,” faid Emily, 
with returning calmnefs. ‘* Well, Annette, 
here is nothing more to engage my atten- 
tion; we will go.” 

Emily, as the paffed to her own apart- 
ment, faw Montoni go down to the hall, 
and fhe turned into her aunt’s dreffing- 
room, whom fhe found weeping and alone, 
prief and refentment ftruggling on her 
countenance. Pride had hitherto reftrained 
complaint. Judgtng of Emily’s difpofition 
from her own, and from a confcioufnefs 
of what her treatment of her deferved, fhe 
had believed, that her griefs would be caufe 
of triumph to her niece, rather than of 
fympathy ; that fhe would defpife, not pity 

2 her. 
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her. . But fhe knew not the tendernefs and 
benevolence of Emily’s heart, that had al- 
ways taught her to forget her own injuries 
in the misfortunes of her enemy. The fuf- 
ferings of others, whoever they might be, 
called forth her ready compaffion, which 
diffipated at once every obfcuring cloud to 
goodnefs, that paffion or prejudice might 
have raifed in her mind, » 

Madame Montont’s fufferings, at length, 
rofe above her pride, and, when Emily had 
before entered the room, fhe would have 
told them all, had not her hufband prevented 
her ; now that fhe was no longer reftrained 
by his prefence, fhe poured forth all her 
complaints to her niece. 

“© Emily !” the exclaimed, ‘Iam the 
moft wretched of women—I am indeed 
cruelly treated! Who, with my profpeéts 
of happirefs, could have: forefeen fuch a 
wretched fate as this ?—who could have 
thought, when I married fuch a man as the 
Signor, 1 fhould ever have to bewail my lot ? 
But there is no judging what is for the 
- Vou. II, P beit— 
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beft—there is no knowing what is for our 
good! The moft flattering profpects often 
change—the beft judgments may be de- 
ceived—who could have forefeen, when I 
married the Signor, that I fhould ever re- 
pent my generofity a 

Emily thought fhe might have forefeen 
it, but this was not a thought of triumph. 
She placed herfelf in a chair near her aunt, 
took her hand, and, with one of thofe looks 
of foft compaffion, which might characterize 
the countenance of a guardian angel, fpoke 
to her in the tendereft accents. But thefe 
did not footh Madame Montoni, whom im- 
patience to talk made unwilling to liften. 
She wanted to complain, not to be confoled ; 
and it was by exclamations of complaint 
‘only, that Emily learned the particular cir- 
cumftances of her affiiction. 

‘© Ungrateful man !” {aid Madame Mon- 
toni, ‘* he has deceived me in every refpect; 
and now he has taken me from my country 
and friends, to fhut me up in this old caftle; 


and, here he thinks he can compel me to 
6 do 
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do whatever he defigns! But he fhall find 
himfelf miftaken, he fhall find that no 
threats can alter But who would have 
believed ! who would have fuppofed, that a 
man of his family and apparent wealth had 
abfolutely no fortune ?—no, {carcely a {e- 
quin of his own! I did all for the beft; I 
thought he was a man of confequence, of 
great property, or I am fure I would never 
have married him,—ungrateful, artful man!” 
She paufed to take breath. 

“© Dear Madam, be compofed,” faid 
Emily: “ the Signor may not be fo rich as 
you had reafon to expect, burt furely he 
cannot be very poor, fince this caftle and 
the manfion at Venice are his. May I afk 
what are the circumftances, that particu- 
larly affect you :” 

«¢ What are the circumftances !” exclaim- 
ed Madame Montoni with refentment: 
«why is it not fufficient, that he had 
long ago ruined his own fortune by play, 
and that he has fince loft what I brought 
him-—and that now he would compel me 
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to fign away my fettlement (it was well I 
"had the chief of my property fettled on my- 
felf!) that he may lofe this alfo, or throw 
it away in wild {chemes, which nobody can 
underftand but himfelf? And, and 
not all this fufficient :”” 

‘¢ Tt is, indeed,” faid Emily, “ but you 
muft recolle&t, dear madam, that I knew 
nothing of all this.” 

“ Well, and is it not fufficient,” rejoined 
her aunt, ‘ that he is alfo abfolutely ruin- 
ed, that he is funk deeply in debt, and that 
neither this caftle, or the manfion at Venice, 
is his own, if all his debts, honourable 
and difhonourable, were paid !” 

“I am fhocked by what you tell me, 
madam,” faid Emily. 


‘¢ And is it not enough,” interrupted 
Madame Montoni, “ that he has treated me 
with neglect, with cruelty, becaufe I re- 
fufed to relinquifh my fettlements, and, in- 
ftead of being frightened by his menaces, 
refolutely defied him, and upbraided him 
with his fhameful conduct? But 1 bore 

: all 
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all meekly, —you know, niece, I never ut- 
tered a word of complaint, till now; no! 
That fuch’a difpofition as mine fhould be fo 
Impofed upon! That I, whofe only faults are 
too much kindnefs, too much generofity, 
fhould be chained for life to fuch a vile, 
deceitful, cruel monfter !” 

Want of breath compelled Madame 
Montoni to ftop. If any thing could have 
made Emiuy fmile in thefe moments, it 


would have been this peech of her aunt, 


delivered in a voice very little below a 
{fcream, and with a vehemence of gefticulas 
tion and of countenance, that turned the 
whole into burlefque. Emily faw, that 


her misfortunes did not admit of real con- 


folation, and, contemning the common- 
place terms of fuperficial comfort, fhe was 
filent ; while Madame Montoni, jealous of 
her own confequence, miftook this for the 
filence of indifference, or of contempt, and 
reproached her with want of duty and feel- 

ing. : 
© QO! I fufpected what all this boafted 
P 3 fenfibility 
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fenfibility would prove to be!” rejoined 
fhe; “ I thought it would not teach 
you to feel either duty, or affection, for 
your relations, who have treated you-like 
their own daughter !” 

_ * Pardon me, madam,” faid Emily, 
mildly, ‘* it is not natural to me to boatt, 
and if it was, I am fure I would not boatt 
of fenfibility—a quality, perhaps, more to 
be feared, than defired.” 

“¢ Well, well, niece, I will not difpure 
with you. But, as I faid, Montoni threat- 
ens me with violence, if I any longer refufe 
to fign away my fettlements, and this was 
the fubject of our conteft, when you came 
into the room before. Now, I am deter. 
mined no power on earth fhall make me do 
this. Neither will I bear all this tamely, 
He fhall hear his true character from me; 
I will tell him all he deferves, in fpite of 
his threats and cruel treatment.” 

Emily feized a paufe of Madame Mon- 
toni’s voice, to fpeak. ** Dear madam,” 
faid fhe, “* but will not this ferve to irri- 

tate 
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tate the Signor unnecefflarily ? will it not 
provoke the harfh treatment you dread ?” 

“I do not care,” replied Madame Mon- 
toni, * it does not fignify : I will not fubmit 
to fuch ufage. You would have me give 
up my fettlements, too, I fuppofe !” 

“No, madam, I do not exactly mean 
that.” 

“ What is it you do mean then?” 

“ You fpoke of reproaching the Signor,” 
—faid Emily, with hefitation. ** Why, does 
he not deferve reproaches ?”’ faid her aunt. 


“© Certainly he does; but will it be prus 
dentin you, madam, to make them ?” 
~ & Prudent!’’ exclaimed Madame Montoni. 
“Ts this a time to talk of prudence, when 
one is threatened with all forts of violence 2?” 
‘¢ It is to avoid that violence, that pru- 


‘dence is neceffary,” faid Emily. 


“© Of prudence!” continued Madame 
Montoni,- without attending to her, * of 
prudence towards. a man, who does not 
{fcruple to break all the common ties of 
humanity in his conduct to me! And is it 
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for me to confider prudence in my beha- 
viour towards him! I am not fo mean.” 

“ TIceis for your own fake, not for the 
Signor’s, madam,” faid Emily modeftly, 
“* that you fhould confult prudence. Your 
reproaches, however jult, cannot punifh 
him, but they may provoke him to further 
violence againft you.” 

“© What! would you have me fubmit, 
then, to whatever he commands—would 
you have me kneel down at his feet, and 
thank him for his cruelties? Would you 
have me give up my fettlements ?” 

*“ How much you miftake me, ma- 
dam |” faid Emily, ‘‘ I am unequal to ad- 
vife you on a point fo important as the laft: 
but you will pardon me for faying, that, if 
you confult your own peace, you will try 
to conciliate Signor Montoni, rather than 
to irritate him by reproaches.” 

“© Conciliate indeed! I tell-you, niece, 
it is utterly impoffible; I difdain to at- 
tempt it.” | 

Emily was fhocked to obferve the per- 

| verted 
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verted underftanding and obftinate temper 
of Madame Montoni; but, not lefs grieved 
for her fufferings, fhe looked round for 


{ome alleviating circumftance to offer her. 


*¢ Your fituation is, perhaps, not fo defpe- 
rate, dear madam,” faid Emily, “as you 
may imagine. The Signor may reprefent 
his affairs to be worfe than they are, for the 
purpofe of pleading a ftronger neceffity for 


his poffeffion of your fettlement. Befides, 


fo long as you keep this, you may look 
forward to it as a refource, at leaft, that 
will afford you a competence, fhould the 
Signor’s future conduct a you to fue 
for feparation.” 

Madame Montoni impatiently interrupt- 
ed her. ‘ Unfeeling, cruel girl!” {aid the, 
«© and fo you would perfuade me, that I 
have no reafon to complain; that the Sig- 
nor is in ‘very flourifhing circumftances, 
that my future profpects promife nothing 
but comfort, and that my griefs are as fanci- 
ful and romantic as your own! Is it the 
way to confole me, to endeavour to per- 
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fuade me out of my fenfes and my feelings, 
becaufe you happen to have no feelings 
yourfelf? I thought I was opening my 
heart to a perfon, who could fympathize in 
my diftrefs, but I find, that your people of 
fenfibility can feel for nobody but them- 
_ felves! You may retire to your chamber.” 

Emily, without replying, immediately left 
the room, with a mingled, emotion of pity 
and contempt, and haftened to her own, 
where fhe yielded to the mournful reflec- 
tions, which a knowledge of her aunt’s fitua- 
tion had occafioned. The converfation 
of the Italian with Valancourt, in France, 
again occurred to her. His hints, refpect- 
ing the broken fortunes of Montoni, were 
now completely juftified; thofe, alfo, con- 
cerning his character, appeared not lefs fo, 
though the particular circumitances, con- 
nected with his fame, to which the ftranger 
had alluded, yet remained to be explained. 
Notwithftanding, that her own obferva- 
tions and che words of Count Morano had 
convinced her, that Montoni’s fituation was 


not 
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not what it formerly appeared to be, the 
intelligence fhe had juft received from her 
aunton this point, ftruck her with all the 
force of aftonifhment, which was not weak- 
ened, when the confidered the prefent ftyle 
of Montoni’s living, the number of fervants. 
he maintained, and the new expences he 
was incurring, by repairing and fortifying 
his caftle. Her anxiety for her aunt and 
for herfelf increafed with reflcGtion. Se- 
veral affertions of Morano, which, on the 
preceding night, fhe had believed were 
prompted either by intercft, or by refent- 
ment, now returned to her mind with the 
{ftreneth of truth. She could not doubt, 
that Montoni had formerly agreed to give 
her to the Count, for a pecuniary reward ;— 
his character, and his diftreffed circum. 
{tances juftified the belif; thefe, alfo, 
feemed to confirm Morano’s affertion, that 
he now defigned to difpofe of her, more ad- 
vantageoufly for himfelf, to a richer fuitor, 
Amidft the reproaches, which Morano 
had thrown out againft Montoni, he had 
P6 faid 
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faid—he would not quit the caftle be dared 
to call bis, nor willingly leave another mur- 
der on his confcience—hints, which might 
have no other origin than the paffion of the 
moment: but Emily was now inclined to 
account for them more ferioufly, and fhe 
fhuddered to think, that fhe was in the 
hands of a man, to whom it was even pof- 
fible they could apply. At Tength, confi- 
dering, that reflection could néither releafe 
her from her melancholy fituation, or ena- 
ble her to bear it with greater fortitude, 
fhe tried to divert her anxiety, and took 
down from her little library a volume of 
her favourite Ariofto; but his wild imagery 
and rich invention could not long enchant 
her attention; his fpells did not reach her 
heart, and over her fleeping fancy they 
played, without awakening it. 

She now put afide the book, and took 
her lute, for it was feldom that her fuffer- 
ings refufed to yield to the-magic of {weet 
founds ; when they did fo, fhe was oppreffed 
by forrow, that came from excefs of tender- 

nefs 
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nefs and regret; and there were times, 
when mufic had increafed fuch forrow 
to a degree, that was fcarcely endura- 
ble ; when, if it had not fuddenly ceafed, 
fhe might have loft her reafon. Spch 
was the time, when fhe mourned for her 
father, and heard the midnight ftrains, 
that floated by her window near the convent 
in Languedoc, on the night that followed. 
his death. ~ | 

She continued to play, till Annette 
brought dinner into her chamber, at which 
Emily was furprifed, and enquired whofe 
order fhe obeyed. ‘* My lady’s, ma’am- 
felle,” replied Annette ; “ the Signor or- 
dered her dinner to be carried to her own 
apartment, and fo fhe has fent you yours, 
There have been fad doings between them, 
worfe than ever, I think.” 

Emily, not appearing to notice what 
fhe faid, fat down to the little table, that 
was {pread for her. But Annette was not 
to be filenced thus eafily. While the waited, 
fhe told of the arrival of the men, whom 

Emily 
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Emily had obferved on the ramparts, and 
expreffed much furprife at their {trange ap- 
pearance, as well as at the manner, in 
which they had been attended by Montoni’s 
order. ‘* Do they dine with the Signor, 

then ?”? faid Emily. | 
_ “No, ma’amfelle, they dined long ago, 
in an apartment at the north end of the caf- 
tle, but I know not when they are to g0, 
for the Signor told old Carlo to fee them 
provided with every thing neceffary. They 
have been walking all about the caftle, and. 
afking queftions of the workmen on the 
ramparts. I never faw fuch ftrange-look- 
ing men in my life; Iam frightened when- 

ever I fee them.” ; 
- Emily enquired, if fhe had heard of 
Count Morano, and whether he was hkely 
to recover: but Annette only knew, that 
he was lodged in a cottage in the wood 
below, and thatevery body faid he muft die. 
Emily’s countenance difcovered her emotion. 
“¢ Dear ma’amfelle,” faid Annette, ** to 
fee how young ladies will difguife them- 
felves, 
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felves, when they are in love! I thought 
you hated the Count, or I am fure I would 
not have told you; andI am fure you have 
caufe enough to hate him.” 

‘‘] hope I hate nobody,” replied Emily, 
trying to fmile; * but certainly I do not 
love Count Morano. [ fhould be fhocked to 
hear of any perfon dying by violent means.” 

“Yes, ma’amfelle, but it is his own 
fault.” 

Emily looked difpleafed; and Annette, 
miftaking the caufe of her difpleafure, im- 
mediately began to excufe the Count, in her 
way. ‘To be fure, it was very ungenteel 
behaviour,” faid fhe, “ to break into a 
Jady’s room, and then, when he found his 
difcourfing was not agreeable to her, to re- 
' fufe to go; and then, when the gentleman 
of the caftle comes to defire him to walk 
about his bufinefs—to turn round, and 
draw his fword, and fwear he’ll run him 
through the body !—To be fure it was very 
ungenteel behaviour, but then he was dif- 


guifed in love, and fo did not know a 
he was about.” 
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‘Enough of this,” faid Emily, who now 
{miled without an effort; and Annette re- 
turned to a mention of the difagreement be- 
tween Montoni, and her lady. ‘It 1s no- 
thing new,” faid fhe: ‘* we faw and heard 
enough of this at Venice, though I never 
told you of it, ma’amfelle.” 

‘© Well, Annette, it was very prudent of 
you not to mention it then: be as prudent 
now; the fubject is an unpleafant one.” 

‘© Ah dear, ma’amfelle !—to fee now how 
confiderate you can be about fome folks, 
who care fo little about you! I cannot 
bear to fee you fo deceived, and I muft tell 
you. But it ts all for. your own good, and 
not to {pite my lady, though, to {peak truth, 
I have little reafon to love her; but—” 

“You are not fpeaking thus of my aunt, 
I hope, Annette ?” faid Emily, gravely. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’amfelle, but I am, though; and 
if you knew as much as I do, you would 
not ldok fo angry. I have often, and often, 
heard the Signor and her talking over your 
marriage with the Count, and fhe always 
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advifed him never to give up to your foolifh 
whims, as fhe was pleafed to call them, but 
to be refolute, and compel you to be obe- 
dient, whether you would, or no. «And I 
am fure, my heart has ached a thoufand 
times, and I have thought, when fhe was fo 
unhappy herfelf, fhe might have felt a little 
for other people, and—” 

*¢ T thank you for your pity, Annette,” 
faid Emily, interrupting her: * but my aunt 
was unhappy then, and that difturbed her 
temper perhaps, or I think—I am fure-——— 
You may take away, Annette, I have done.” 


«* Dear, ma’amfelle, you fave eat nothing 
at all! Do try, and take a little bit more. 
Difturbed her temper truly ! why, her tem- 
per is always difturbed, I think. And at 
Tholoufe too I have heard my lady talking 
of you and Monf. Valancourt to Madame 
Merveille and Madame Vaifon, often and 
often, ina very ill-natured way, as I thought, 
telling them what a deal of trouble fhe had 
to keep you in order, and what a fatigue 
and diltrefs it was to her, and that fhe be-— 
lieved © 
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lieved you would run away with Monf. -Va- 
lancourt, if fhe was not to watch you clofely; 
and that you connived at his coming about 
the houfe at night, and—” 

** Good God !” exclaimed Emily, blufh- 
ing deeply, “it is furely impoffible my aunt 
could thus have reprefented me !”” 

‘¢ Indeed, ma’am, I fay nothing more 
than the truth, and not all of that. But I 
thought, myfelf, fhe might have found fome- 
thing better to difcourfe about, than the 
faults of her own niece, even if you had 
been in fault, ma’amfelle; but I did not be- 
lieve a word of what fhe faid. But my 
lady does not care mat fhe fays againft any 
body, for that matter.” 

<¢ However that may be, Annette,” inter- 
rupted Emily, recovering her compofure, 
<¢ it does not become you to fpeak of the 
faults of my. aunt to me. I know you have 
meant well, but—fay no more.—I have 
quite dined.” 

Annette blufhed, looked down, and then 
began flowly to clear the table. 
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- € Is this, then, the reward of my ingenu- 
oufnefs ?” faid Emily, when fhe was alone ; 
“© the treatment I am to receive froma ree 
lation—an aunt—who ought to have been 
the guardian, not the flangkrer uf my repu- 
tation,—who, as a woman, ought to have 
refpeéted the delicacy of female honour, 
and, as a relation, fhould have protected 
mine! But, to utter falfehoods on fo nice 
a fubject—to repay the ‘opennefs, and, J 
may fay with honelt pride, the propriety of 
my conduét, with flanders—required a de- 
pravity of heart, fuch as 1 could {carcely 
have believed exifted, fuch as 1 weep to 
find in a relation, O! what a contraft 
does her character prefent to that of my be- 
loved father; while envy and low cunning 
form the chief traits of hers, his was dif- 
tinguifhed by benevolence and philofophic 
wifdom! But now, let me only remember, 
if poffible, that fhe is unfortunate.” 

Emily threw her veil over her, and went 
down to walk upon the ramparts, the only 
walk, indeed, which was open to her, 

though 
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though fhe often wifhed, that fhe might be 
permitted to ramble among the woods be- 
low, and ftill more, that fhe might fome- 
times explore the fublime fcenes of the fur- 
rounding country. But, as Montoni would 
’ not fuffer her to pafs the, gates of the caltle, 
fhe tried to be contented with the romantic 
views fhe beheld from the walls.’ The pea- 
fants, who had been employed on the forti- 
fications, had left their work, and the ram- 
parts were filent and folitary. Their lonely 
appearance, together with the gloom of a 
lowering fky, affifted the mufings of her mind, 
and threw over ita kind of melancholy tran- 
quillity, fuch as fhe often loved toindulge. She 
turned. to obferve a fine effect of ‘ite fun, 
as his rays, fuddenly ftreaming from behind 
a heavy cloud, lighted tp the weft towers 
of the caftle, while the reft of the edifice 
was in deep fhade, except, that, through a 
lofty gothic arch, adjoining the tower, which 
led to another terrace, the beams darted in 
full fplendour, and fhewed the three ftrangers 
fhe had obferved in the morning. Perceiv- 
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ing them, fhe ftarted, and a momentary fear 
came over her, as fhe looked up the long 
rampart, and faw noother perfons. While 
fhe hefitated, they approached. The gate at 
the end of the terrace, whither they were 
advancing, fhe knew, was always locked, 
and fhe could not.depart by the oppofite 
extremity, without meeting them; but, be- 
fore fhe paffed them, fhe haftily drew a thin 
veil over her face, which did, indeed, but ill 
conceal her beauty. They looked _earneftly. 
at her, and fpoke to each other in bad Ita- 
lian, -of which fhe caught only a few words ; 
but the fiercenefs of their countenances, now 
that fhe was near enough to difcriminate 
them, ftruck her yet more than the wild 
fingularity of their air and drefs had for- 
merly done. It was the countenance and 
figure of him, who walked between the other 
two, that chiefly feized her attention, which 
expreffed a fullen haughtinefs and a kind of 
dark watchful villany, that gave a thrill of 
horror toher heart. All this was fo legibly 
written on his features, as to be feen by a 
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fingle glance, for fhe paffed- the group 
{wiftly, and her timid yes fcarcely refted 
on them a moment. Having reached the 
terrace, fe ftopped, and perceived the 
ftrangers ftanding in the fhadow of one of 
the turrets, gazing afrer her, and feemingly, 
by their action, in earneft converfation. She 
immediately left the rampart, and retired to 
her apartment, | 

In the evening, Montoni fat late, carouf- 
ing with his guefts in the cedar chamber. 
His recent triumph over Count Morano, or, 
perhaps, fome other circumftance, contri- 
buted to elevate his fpirits to an unufual 
height. He filled the goblet often, and 
gave a loofe to merriment and talk. The 
gaiety of Cavigni, on the contrary, was 
fomewhat clouded by anxiety. He kept 
a watchful eye upon Verezzi, whom, with 
the utmoft difficulty, he had hitherto re- 
{trained from exa{perating Montoni further 
againft Morano, by a mention of his late 
taunting words. 

One of the company exultingly recurred 

to 
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to the event of the preceding evening. Ve- 
re€ZZi’s eyes fparkled. The mention of Mo- 
rano led to that of Emily, of whom they 
were all profufe in the praife, except Mon- 
toni, who fat filent, and then interrupted the 
fubject. | 

When the fervants had withdrawn, Mon- 
toni and his friends entered into clofe con- 
verfation, which was fometimes checked by — 
the irafcible temper of Verezzi, but in 
which Montoni difplayed his confcious fu- 
periority, by that decifive look and manner, 
which always accompanied the vigour of 
his thought, and to which moft of his com- 
panions fubmitted, as to a power, that they 
had no right to queftion, though of each 
other’s felf-importance they were jealoufly 
{crupulous. Amidft this converfation, one of 
them imprudently introduced again the name 
of Morano; and Verezzi, now more heated 
by wine, difregarded the expreffive looks of 
Cavigni, and gave fome dark hints of what 
had paffed on the preceding night. Thefe, 


however, Montoni did not appear to under- 
: ftand, 
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ftand, for he continued filent in his chair, 
without difcovering any emotion, while, the 
choler of Verezzi increafing with the appa- 
rent infenfibility of Montoni, he at length 
told the fuggeftion of Morano, that this 
caftle did not lawfully belong to him, and 
that he would not willingly leave another 
murder on his confcience. 

«© Am I to be infulted at my own table, 
and by my own friends?” faid Montoni, 
with a countenance palein anger. ‘* Why 
are the words of that madman repeated to. 
me?” Verezzi, who had expected to hear 
Montoni’s indignation poured forth againft 
Morano, and an{wered by thanks to himfelf, 
looked with aftonifhment at Cavigni, who 
enjoyed his confufion. *< Can you be weak 
enough to credit the affertions of a mad- 
man?” rejoined Monteni, ‘* or, what is the 
‘fame thing, a man poffeffed by the fpirit 
of vengeance? But he has fucceeded too 
well; you believe what. he faid.” 

‘< Signor,” faid Verezzi, ‘* we believe 
only what we know.”—‘* How !’’ inter- 

rupted 
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rupted Montoni, fternly: ‘ produce your 
proof.” 

“<< We believe only what we know,” 
repeated Verezzi, *‘ and we know nothing 
of what Morano afferts.”” Montoni feem- 
ed to recover himfelf. ‘ I am _ hafty, 
my friends,” faid he, * with refpect to 
my honour; no man fhall queftion it 
with impunity—you did not mean to 
queftion it. Thefe foolifh words are not 
worth your remembrance, or my refent- 
ment. Verezzi, here is to your: firft ex- 
ploit.” 

“© Succefs to your firft exploit,” re-echoed 
the whole company. 

“Noble Signor,” replied Verezzi, glad 
to find he had efcaped Montoni’s refent- 
ment, “ with my good will, you fhall build 
your ramparts of gold.” 


<¢ Pafs the goblet,” cried Montoni. “We 
will drink to Signora St. Aubert,” faid 
Cavigni, “ By your leave, we will firft drink 
to the lady of the caftle,” faid Bertolinii— 
Montoni was filent. ‘* To the lady of the 
Vou. II. Q caftle,” 
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caftle,” faid his guefts. He bowed his 
head. 

«¢ [t much furprifes me, Signor,” faid 
Bertolini, ‘* that you have fo long negleéted 
this caftle; it is a noble edifice.” 

‘Tt fuits our purpofe,” replied Montoni, 
ae and ss a noble edifice. You know not, it 
feems, by what mifchance it came to me.” 

‘¢ It was a lucky mifchance, be it what it 
may, Signor,” replied Bertolini, {miling. 
«¢T would, that one fo aueny had befallen 
me. 92° 

Montoni looked gravely at him. “If 
you will attend to what I fay,” he refumed, 
_ £© you fhall hear the ftory.” 

The countenances of Bertolini and Ve- 
rezzi exprefied fomething more than curio- 
fity ; Cavigni, who feemed to feel none, had 
_ probably heard the relation before. 

‘< It is now near twenty years,” faid 
Montoni, “ fince this caftle came into my 
pofitffion. TL inherit it by the female line. 
The lady, my predeceffor, was only diftantly 
related to me; I am the laft of her family. 
' Be 4 - She 
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She was beautiful and rich; I wooed her; 
but her heart was fixed upon another, and 
fhe rejected me. It is probable, however, 
that the was herfelf reje€ted of the per- 
fon, whoever he might be, on whom 
fhe beftowed her favour, for a deep and 
: fettled melancholy took poffeffion of her ; 
and I have reafon to believe fhe put a pe- 
riod to her own life. I was not at the caftle 
at the time; but, as there are fome fingular 
and myfterious circumftances attending that 
event, I fhall repeat them.” 

“¢ Repeat them !” faid a voice. 

Montoni was filent; the Guetts looked 
at each other, to know who fpoke; but - 
they perceived, that each was making the 
fame enquiry. Montoni, at length, recover 
ing himfelf, ‘* We are overheard,” faid he : 
“we will finifh this fubject another time. 
Pafs the goblet.” | 

The cavaliers looked round the wide 
chamber. 

‘¢ Here is no’ perfon, but ourfelves,” faid 
Verezzi: ** pray, Signor, proceed.” 

Q 2 “ Did 
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“ Did you hear any thing?” faid Mon- 
toni. 3 

“© We did,” faid Bertolini. 

“It could be only fancy,” faid Verezzi, 
looking round again. ‘* We fee no perfon 
befides ourfelves, and the found I thought 
I heard feemed within the room. Pray, Sig- 
_Ror, go on.” . 

Montoni paufed a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded in a lowered voice, while the cava- 
liers drew nearer to attend. 

“Ye are to know, Signors, that the Lady 
Laurentini had for fome months fhewn 
fymptoms Of a dejected mind, nay, of a 
difturbed imagination. Her mood was very 
unequal ; fometimes fhe was funk in calm 
melancholy, and, at others, as I have been 
told, fhe betrayed all the fymptoms of fran- 
tic madnefs. It was one night in the month 
of Oétober, after fhe had recovered from 
_ oneof thofe fits of excefs, and had funk again 
into her ufual melancholy, that fhe retired 
alone to her chamber, and forbade all inter- 
rij-con. Jt was the chamber at the end of 

i —— the 


i 
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the corridor, Signors, where we had the 
affray, laft night. From that hour, fhe was 
feen no mere.” 

“<< Flow! feen no more!” faid Bertoltni,' 
““ was not her body found in » the cham- 
ber ?” 
_ & Were her remains never found °”? cried 
the reft of the company all together. 

“¢ Never !”’ replied Montoni. 

ss ‘What reafons were there to fuppofe 
fhe deftroyed herfelf, then??? faid Bertolini. 
—‘ Aye, what reafons?” faid Verezzi.— 
“¢ How happened it, that her remains were 
never found? Although fhe killed herfelf, 
fhe could not bury herfelf.” Montoni 
looked indignantly at Verezzi, who began 
to apologize. ‘ Your pardon, Signor,” 
faid he: ‘ JY did not confider, that the lady 
was your relative, when I fpoke of her fo 
lightly.” | 

Montoni accepted the apology. 

*¢ But the Sienor will oblige us with the 
— reafons, which “urged him to believe, that 
the lady committed fuicide,” 


Q3 “ Thofe 
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“© Thofe I will explain hereafter,” faid 
Montoni: ‘* at prefent Iet me relate a moft _ 
extraordinary circumftance. This conver- 
{ation goes no further, Signors. Liten, 
then, to what I am going to fay.” 

‘© Liften !”? faid a voice. 

They were all again filent, and the coun- 
-tenance of Montont changed. ** This is no 
illufion of the fancy,” faid Cavigni, at 
length breaking the profound filence.— 
«“< No,” faid Bertolini; “I heard it myfelf, 
now. Yet here is no perfon in the room 
but ourfelves !” 

«¢ This is very extraordinary,” faid Mon- 
toni, fuddenly rifing. ‘ This is not to be 
borne; here is fome eecentons fome trick. 
I will know what it means.’ 

All the company rofe from their chairs 
in confufion. 

* Te is very odd!” faid Bertolini. 
“Here is really no ftranger in the room. 
If it is a trick, Signor, you will do well to 
punifh the author of it feverely.” 

“ A trick! 


| 
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“© A trick! what elfe can it be #” faid 
Cavigni, affecting a laugh. 

Fhe fervants were now fummoned, and 
the chamber was fearched, but no per- 
fon was found. The furprife and confter- 
nation of the company increafed. Montoni 
was difcompofed. ‘* We will leave this 
room,” faid he, * and the fubject of our 
converfation alfo;.it 1s too folemn.” His. 
guefts were equally ready to quit the apart- 
ment; but the fubjeét had roufed their cu- 
riofity, and they entreated Montoni to with- 
draw to another chamber, and finifh it; no 
entreaties could, however, prevail with him. 
Notwithftanding his efforts to appear at eafe, 

he was vifibly and’ greatly difordered. 

<¢ Why, Signor, you are not fuperfti- 
tious,” cried Verezzi, jeeringly; ‘* you,. 
who have fo often meme at the credulity 
of others !” 

“-T'am not fuperftitious,” replied Mon- 
toni, regarding him with ftern difpleafure,. 
“ though I know how to defpife the com- 
mon- pure fentences, which are frequently 


Q.4. uttered. 
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uttered againft fuperftition. I will enquire 
further into this affair.’ He then left the 
room; and his guefts, feparating for the 
night, retired to their refpective apart- 
ments. Re 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII 


** He wears the rofe of youth upon his cheek.” 
SH AKESPEAREs 


We now return to Valancourt, who, it 
may be remembered, rema‘ned at Tholoufe, 
fome time after the dcperture of Emily, 
reftlefs and miferable. Each morrow, that 
approached, he defizned fhould carry him 
from thence; yet to-morrow and to-morrow 
came, and ftill faw ‘him lingering in the 
{cene of his former hapoinefs. He could 
not immediatcly tear himfelf from the {por, 
whrere he had been accuftomed to converfe 
with Emily, or from the objects they had 
viewed together, which appeared to him 
memorials of her affection, as well as a 
kind of furety for its faithfulnefs ; and, next 
to the pain of bidding her adieu, was that 
of leaving the fcencs, which fo powerfully 
awakened her image. Sometimes he had 
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bribed a fervant, who had been left in the 
care of Madame Montoni’s chateau, to per- 
mit him to vifit the gardens, and there he 
would wander, for hours together, rapt 
ina melancholy, not unpleafing. The ter- 
race, and the pavilion at the end of it, where 
he had taken leave of Emily, on the eve 
of her departure from Tholoufe, were his 
moft favourite haunts. There, as he walk- 
ed, or leaned from the wiadow of the build- 
ing, he would endeavour to recollect all fhe 
had faid, on that night ; to catch the tones 
of her voice, as they faintly vibrated on his 
memory, and to remember the exact ex- 
preffion of her countenance, which fome- 
times came fuddenly to his fancy, like a 
vifion; that beautiful countenance, which 
_ awakened, as by inftantaneous magic, all 
the tendernefs of his heart, and feemed to 
tell with irrefiftible eloquence—that he had 
loft her forever! At thefe ments, his 
hurried {teps would have. zfcovered to a 
fpectator the defpair of his heart. The 
character of Montoni, fuch as he had re- 

ceived 
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ceived from hints, and fach‘as his fears res 

prefented it, would rife to his view, to. 
gether with all the dangers it feemed to: 
threaten to Emily and to his love. He: 
blamed himfelf, that he had not urged thefe: 
more forcibly to her, while it might have: 
been in. his power to detain her, and that: 
he had fuffered an abfurd and criminal de. 
licacy,.as he termed it, to conquer fo foon: 
the reafonable arguments he had oppofed: 
to this journey. Any evil, that might-have- 
attended their. marriage,. feemed fo inferior: 
to thofe, which now threatened their love,, 
or even to the fufferings, that abfence oc- 
cafioned,. that. he wondered how he could — 
have ceafed to urge his fuit, till he had: 


‘convinced her of its propriety; and he: 


would certainly now have followed her to. 
Italy, if he could have been fpared from: 


‘his regiment for fo long a journey.’ His: 


regiment, indeed, foon reminded him, that: 
he had other duties to attend,. than thofe of: 


‘Jove.. 


A. fhort. time after his arrival at his bros. 
Q 6 ther’s; 
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ther’s houfe, he was fummoned to join his 
brother officers, and he accompanied a bat- 
_talion to Paris; where a fcene of novelty 
and gajety opened upon him, fuch as, till 
then, he had only a faint idea of. But gai- 
ety difgufted, and company fatigued, his 
fick mind; and he became an obje&t of un- 
ceafing raillery to his companions, from 
whom, whenever he could fteal an oppor- 
tunity, he efcaped, to think of Emily. The 
fcenes around him, however, and the com- 
pany with whom he was obliged to mingle, 
engaged his attention, though they failed 
to amufe his fancy, and thus gradually 
weakened the habit of yielding to lamen- 
tation, till it appeared lefs a duty to his 
Jove to indulge it. Among his brother- 
officers were many, who added to the or- 
dinary character of a French foldier’s gai- 
ety fome of thofe fafcinating qualities, 
which too frequently throw a veil over fol- 
ly, and fometimes even foften the features 
of vice into fmiles. To thefe men the re- 
ferved and thoughtful manners of Valan- 

court | 
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court were a kind of tacit cenfure on their 
own, for which they rallied him when pre- 
fent, and plotted againft him when abfent; 
they gloried in the thought of reducing him 
to their own level, and, canfidering it to 
be a fpirited frolic, determined to accom 
plith ic. 

Valancourt was a ftranger to the gradual 
progrefs of fcheme and intrigue, againft 
which he could not be on his guard. He 
had not been accu‘tomed to receive ridi- 
cule, and he could ill endure its fting ; he 
refented it, and this only drew upon him a 
louder laugh. Toefcape from fuch fcenes, 
he fled into folitude, and there the image 
of Emily met him, and revived the pangs 
of love and defpair. He then fought to | 
_ renew thofe tafteful ftudies, which had been 
the delight of his early years; but his mind 
had loft the tranquillity, which is neceffary 
for. their enjoyment. To forget himfelf 
and the grief and anxiety, which the idea 
_ of her recalled, he would quit his folitude, 
and again mingle in the crowd—glad of a 

tem- 
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temporary relief, and rejoicing to fnatch. 
amufement for the moment. 

Thus pafied: weeks: after weeks, time: 
gradually foftening his forrow,.and habit 
ftrengthening his defire of amufement, tril. 
the fcenes around: him feemed: to awaken. 
into a. new. character,. and Valancourt, to- 
have fallen:among them from the clouds. 

His figure and addrefs made him a wele. 
come vifitor,. wherever he had’ been intro- 
duced, and he foon frequented the moft gay: 
and fafhionable circles of Paris. Among 


thefe, was the affembly of the Countefs La- 


cleur, a. woman of eminent beauty and cap--. 
tivating manners. She had paffed the fpring: 
of youth, but her wit prolonged.the triumph: 
of its reign, and they mutually affifted the. 
fame of each. other ;. for thofe,, who were- 
charmed: by. her lovelinefs, fpoke with en- 
thufiafm of her talents; and others,. who: 
admired. her playful imagination, declared, . 


‘that her perfonal graces were unrivalled.. 
‘But her imagination was merely playful, 
and her wit, if fach it could be called, was 


bridliant,. 


¢ gat } 

brilfiant, rather than juft; ‘it dazzled, and. 
its fallacy efcaped the detection of the mo- 
ment; for the accents, in which fhe pro- 
nounced it, and the fmile, that accompa-. 
nied them, were a fpell upon the judg- 
ment of the auditors. Her petits foupers 
were the moft tafteful of any in Paris, and. 
were frequented by many of the fecond clafs 
of literati. She was fond of mufic, was. 
herfelf a fcientific performer, and had fre-. 
quently concerts at her houfe: Valancourt, 
who paffionately loved mufic, and who 
fometimes affifted at thefe- concerts, ad- 
mired her execution, but remembered with 
a fioh the eloquent fimplicity of Emily’s 
fongs and the natural expreffion of her 
manner, which waited not to be approved 
by the judgment, but found their way at 
once to the heart. 

Madame La Comteffe had often deep play 
“at her houfe, which fhe affected to reftrain, 
but fecretly encouraged? and it was well 
known among her friends, that the fplen- 
dour of her eftablifhment was chiefly fup- 
plied 
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plied from the profits of her tables. But 
her petits foxpers were the mof charming 
imaginable! Here were all the delicacies of 
the four quarters of the world, all the wit and 
the lighter efforts of genius, all the graces of 
converfation—the {miles of beauty, and the 
charms of mufic ; and Valanéou rt paffed 
his pleafanteft, as well as moft dangerous 
hours in thefe parties. 
_. His brother, who remained with his fa- 

mily in Gafcony, had contented himfelf 
with giving him letters of introduction to 
fuch of his relations, refiding at Paris, as 
the latter was not already known to. 
All thefe were perfons of fome diftinétion ; 
and, as neither the perfon, mind, or man- 
ners of Valancourt the younger threatened 
to difgrace their alliance, they received him 
with as much kindnefs as their nature, har- 
dened by uninterrupted profperity,. would 
admit of ; but their attentions did not exe 
terid to. acts of real friendthip ; for they were 
too much occupied by their own purfuits, 
to feel any intereft in his; and thus he was 


fet 
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fet down in the midft of Paris, fn the pride 
of youth, with an open, unfufpicious tem- 
per and ardent affections, without one 
friend, to warn him of the dangers, to which 
he was expofed. Emily, who, had fhe 
been prefent, would have faved him from 
thefe evils by awakening his heart, and ene 
gaging him in worthy purfuits, now only 
increafed his danger ;—it was to lofe the 
grief, which the remembrance of her occa- 
fioned, that he firft fought amufement; and 
for this end he purfued it, till habit made it 
an object of abftract intereft. 
There was alfo a Marchionefs Champfort, 
2 young widow, at whofe affemblies he paffed 
much of his time. She was handfome, ftill 
more artful, gay and fond of intrigue. The 
fociety, which fhe drew round her, was 
lef elegant and more vicious, than that 
of the Countefs Lacleur: but, as fhe had 
addreis enough to throw a veil, though 
but a flizht one, over the worft parts of her 
character, fhe was ftill vifited by many per-- 
ions of what is called diftinction, Valan- 
| court 
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court was introduced to her parties by two 
of his brother offtcers, whofe late ridicule 
he had now forgiven fo far, that he could: 
fometimes join in the laugh, which a men- 
tion of his former manners would renew. 


The gatety of the moft fplendid court in. 
Europe, the magnificence of the palaces, 
entertainments, and equipages, that fur- 
rounded him—all confpired to dazzle his. 


Imagination, and re-animate his fpirits, and _ 


the example and maxims of his mihtary af 
foctates ta delude his mind. Emily’s mage, 
| indeed, ftill lived there; but ie was no longer 
the friend, the monitor, that faved him 
from himfelf, and: to which he- retéred.ta. 
weep tlie fweet, yet melancholy, tears of 
tendernefs, When he had recourfe to it, it 
affumed a countenance of. mild reproach, 
that wrung his foul, and called forth tears 
of unmixed mifery; his only efcape from 
which was to forget the object of it, and 

he endeavoured, therefore, to. think of 
Emily as feldom as he could. 


- Thus dangeroufly circumftanced was Va-. 
lancourt,, 
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lancourt, at the time, when Emily. was fut 
fering at Venice, from the perfecuting ad- 
dreffes of Count Morano, and the unjuft 
authority of Montoni; at which period we 
leave him, — oe 


t 
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CHAP. IX. 


«¢ The image of a wicked, heinous fault 

Lives in his eye ; that clofe afpect of his 

Does fhew the mood of a much-troubled breait.” 
Kine Joun. 


Leavinc the gay fcenes of Paris, we 
return to thofe of the gloomy Apennine, 
where Emily’s thoughts were ftill faithful 
to Valancourt. Looking to him as to het 
only hope, fhe recollected, with jealous ex- 
actnefs, every affurance and every proof fhe 
had witneffed of his affection; read again 
and again the letters fhe had received from 
him; weighed, with intenfe anxiety, the 
force of every word, that fpoke of his attach- 
ment; and dried her tears, as fhe trufted in 
his truth, 

Montoni, meanwhile, had made ftrict en- 
quiry, concerning the ftrange circumftance 
of his alarm, without obtaining information; 
and was, at length, obliged to account for 

it 
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it by the reafonable fuppofition, that it was 
a mifchievous trick played off by one of his 
domeftics. His difagreements with Ma- | 
dame Montoni, on the fubjeét of her fet- 
tlements, were now more frequent than.ever ; 
he even confined her entirely to her own 
apartment, and did not fcruple to threaten 
her with much greater feverity, fhould the 
perfevere ina refufal. 

Reafon, had the confulted it, would now 
have perplexed her in the choice of a con- 
du to be adopted. It would have pointed 
out the danger of irritating by further op- 
pofition a man, fuch as Montoni had proved 
himfelf to be, and to whofe power fhe had 
fo entirely committed herfelf ,; and it would 
alfo have told her, of what extreme import- 
ance to her future comfort it was, to referve 
for herfelf thofe poffeffions, which would 
enable her to live independently of Mon- 
toni, fhould fhe ever efcape from his imme- _ 
diate controul. But fhe was directed by a 
More decifive guide than reafon—the {pi- 
tit of revenge, which urged her to oppofe | 

violence 
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‘violence to‘violence, and obftinacy to obfti- 
‘nacy. : | 


Wholly confined to the folitude of her 


apartment, fhe was now reduced to folicit the 
fociety fhe fo lately rejected; for Emily 


‘was the only perfon, except Annette, with © 


whom fhe was permitted to converfe. 


Generoufly anxious for her peace, Emily, © 


therefore, tried to perfuade, when fhe could 
mot convince, and fought by every gentle 
means to induce her to forbear that afpe- 
rity of reply, which fo greatly irritated Mon- 
toni. The pride of her aunt did fometimes 
foften to the foothing voice of Emily, and 


- 


—s 


there even were moments, when fhe re- |; 


garded her affectionate attentions with good: 

will. 
The fcenes of terrible contention, to 
which Emily was frequently compelled to 
be witnefs,.exhaufted her fpirits more than 
any circumftances, that had occurred fince 
“her departure from Tholoufe. ‘The gentle- 
nefs and goodnefs of her parents, together 
with the {cenes of her early happinefs, often 
ftole 
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ftole on her mind, like the vifions of 2 
higher world ; while the chara&ters and cir- 
cumftances, now paffing beneath her eye, 
excited both rerror and furprife. She could 
fcarcely have imagined, that paffions fo 
&erce and fe various, as thofe which Mon- 
toni exhibited, could have been concen- 
trated in one individual ; yet what more 
furprifed her, was, that,.on great occafions, 
fhe could bend thefe paffions, wild as they 
were, to the caufe of his intereft, and gene- 
rally could difguife in his countenance their 
@peration on his mind; but fhe had feen 
him too often, when he had thought it un- 
neceffary to conceal his nature, to be de- 
ceived on fuch occafions. 


Her prefent life appeared like the dream 
of a diftempered imagination, or like one 
of thofe frightful fictions, in which the 
‘wild genius of the poets fometimes de- 
lighted. Reflection brought only regret, 
and anticipation terror. How often did fhe 
with to ‘ fteal the lark’s wing, and mount 
the {wifteft gale,” that Languedoc and re- 
pofe might once more be hers! 
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Of Count Morano’s health fhe made fre- 
quent enquiry; but Annette heard only 
vague reports of his danger, and that his 
furgeon had faid he would never leave the 
cottage alive; while Emily could not but be 
fhocked to think, that fhe, .however inno- 


cently, might be the means of his death; 


-and Annette, who did not fail to obferve 
her emotion, interpreted it in.her own way. 
But a circumftance foon occurred, which 
entirely withdrew Annette’s attention from 
this fubje&t, and awakened the furprife and 
curiofity fo natural to her. Coming one 
day to Emily’s’ apartment, with a counte- 
hance full of importance, “© What can all 
this mean, ma’amfelle ?”? faid fhe. “ Would 
. J was once fafe in Languedoc again, they 
fhould never catch me going on my travels 
any more! 1 muft think it a fine thing, 
truly, tocome abroad, and fee foreign parts! 
J little thought I was coming to be catched 
up in an old caftle, among fuch dreary 
mountains, with the chance of being mur- 
dered, or, what is as good, having my 


throat cut !” “What ° 
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<¢ What can all this mean, indeed, An- 
nette ?” faid Emily, in aftonifhment. 

<¢ Aye, ma’amfelle, you may look fur-_ 
prifed; but you won’t believe it, perhaps, 
till they have murdered you, too. You 
would not believe about the ghoft I told 
you of, though I fhewed you the very place, 
where it ufed to appear!—You will believe 
nothing, ma’amfelle.” 

“¢ Not till you fpeak more reafonably, 
Annette; .for Heaven’s fake, explain your ~ 
meaning, You {poke of murder!” 

- Aye, ma’amfelle, they are coming to 
murder us all, perhaps; but what fignifies 
explaining ?—y ou will not believe.” 

- Emily again defired her to relate what 
fhe had feen, or heard, _ | 

*© ©, I have feen enough, ma’am, and 
heard too much, as Ludovico can prove. 
Poor foul! they will murder him, too! 
I little thought, when he fung thofe fweet 
verfes under my lattice, at Venice !”——-Emily 
looked impatient and difpleafed. ‘* Well, 
ma’amfelle, as I was faying, thefe prepara- 

+ Vor. If. R tions 
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tions about the caftle, and thefe ftrange- 
looking people, that are calling here every 
day, and the Signor’s cruel ufage of my 
lady, and his odd goings-on—all thefe, as I 
told Ludovico, can bode no good. And he 
bid me hold my tongue. So, fays I, the 
Signor’s ftrangely altered, Ludovico, in this 
gloomy caftle, to what he was in France; 
there, all fo gay! Nobody fo gallant to 
my lady, then; and he could {mile, too, 
upon a poor fervant, fometimes, and jeer 
-hep, too, good-naturedly enough. I re- 
member once, when he faid to me, as I was 
going out of my lady’s Sa oer 
 nette, fays he—” 

«© Never mind what the Signor faid,” in- 
terrupted Emily; * but tell me, at once, the 
circumi{tance, which has thus alarmed you.” 

“© Aye, ma’amfelle,” rejoined Annette, 
‘* that is juft what Ludovico faid: fays he, 
Never mind what the Signor fays to you. 
So I told him what I thought about the 
Signor. He is fo ftrangely altered, faid I: 
for now he is fo haughty, and focommand- . 


ing, 
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ing, and fo fharp with my lady; and, if he 
meets one, he’ll {carcely look at one, unlefs 
it be to frown. So much the better, fays 
Ludovico, fo much the better. And to 
tell you the truth, ma’amfelle, I thought 
this was a very ill-natured {peech of Ludo- 
vico: but I went on. And then, fays I, 
he is always knitting his brows ; and if one 
{peaks to him, he does not hear; and then 
he fits up counfelling fo, of a night, with 
_ the other Signors—there they are, till long 
paft midnight, difcourfing together! Aye, 
but fays Ludovico, you don’t know what 
they are counfelling about. No, faid I, 
but I can guefs—it is about my young 
lady. Upon that, Ludovico burft out 
a-laughing, quite loud; fo he put me 
_ Ina huff, for I did not like that either I, or 
you, ma’amfelle, fhould be laughed at; and 
I turned away quick, but he ftopped me. 
‘Don’t be affronted, Annette,’ faid he, 
‘but I cannot help laughing,’ and with 


that he laughed again. ‘ What!’ fays he, | 


‘do you think the Signors fit up, night 
R2 _ after 
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after night, only to counfel about thy young 
_ Jady?t No, no, there is fomething more in 

the wind than that. And: thefe repairs 
about the caftle, and thefe preparations 
about the ramparts—they are not making 
about young ladies.’ Why furely, faid I, 
the Signor, my mafter, is not going to 
make war? ¢ Make war!’ faid Ludovico, 
* what, upon the mountains and the woods? 
for here is no living foul to make war upon, 
that I fee.’ 

«¢ What are thefe preparations for, then? 
faid 1; why furely nobody is coming to 
take away my matter’s caftle! ‘ Then there 
are fo many ill-looking fellows coming to 
the caftle every day,” fays Ludovico, with- 
out anfwering my queftion, ‘ and the Sig- 
nor fees them all, and talks with them all, 
and they all ftay in the neighbourhood! 
‘By holy St. Marco! forme of them are the 
moft cut-throat-looking dogs I ever fet my 
eyes upon.’ 

«© J afked Ludovico again, if he thought 
they were conting to take away my matter’s 

ca(tle; 
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caftle; and he faid, No, he did not naa 
they were, but he did not know for certain. 
© Then, yefterday,’ faid he, but you muft 
not tell this, ma’amfelle, ¢ yefterday, a party 
of thefe men came, and left ail their horfes 
in the caftle ftables, where, it feems, they 
are to ftay, for the Signor ordered them all 
to be entertained with the beft provender in 
the manger; but the men are, moft of them, 
in the neighbouring cottages.’ : 
“ So, ‘ma’amfelle, I cameo tell you all 
this, for I never heard any thing fo ftrange 
in my life. But what can thefe ill-looking 
men be come about, if it is not to murder 
_ us?>And the Signor knows this, or why 
fhould he be fo civil to them? And why 
fhould he fortify the caftle, and counfel fo 
much with the other Signors,. sand be fo 
thoughtful ?”” | 
_ «Ts this all you have to tell, Annette ?” 
faid Emily. “‘ Have you heard — elfe, 

that alarms you ?” 
“‘ Nothing elfe, ma’amfelle!” faid An- 
nette; “ why, is not this enough ?” “ Quite 
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enough for my patience, Annette, but not 
quite enough to convince me we are all to be 
murdered, though I acknowledge here is 
fufficient food for curiofity. She forbore 
to fpeak her apprehenfions, becaufe fhe 
would not encourage Annette’s wild terrors; 
but the prefent circumftances of the cattle 
both furprifed, and alarmed her. An- 
nette, having told her tale, left the cham- 
ber, on the wing for new wonders. 


In the evening, Emily had pafied fome 
melancholy hours with Madame Montoni, 
and was retirine to reR, when fhe was 
alarmed by a ftrange and loud knocking 
at her chamber door, and then a heavy 
weight fell againft it, that almoft burft it 
open. She called to know who was there, 
and receiving no anfwer, repeated the call; 
but a chilling filence followed. It occur- 
red to her—for, at this moment, fhe could 
not reafon on the probability of circum- 
ftances—that fome one of the ftrangers, . 
lately arrived at the caftle, had difcovered 
her apartment, and was come with fuch 

intent, 
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intent, as their looks rendered toopoffible— 
to rob, perhaps to murder, her. The mo- 
ment fhe admitted this poffibility, terror 
fupplied the place of conviétioa, and a 
kind of inftintive remembrance of her re- 
mote fituation from the family heightened 
it to a degree, that almoft overcame her 
fenfes. She looked at the door, which led 
to the ftair-cafe, expecting to fee it open, 
and liftening, in fearful filence, for a re- 
- turn of the noife, till fhe began to think ic 
had proceeded from this door, and a with of 
efcaping through the oppofite one rufhed 
upon her mind. She went to the gallery — 
door, and then, fearing to open it, left 
fome perfon might be filently lurking for 
her without, fhe ftopped, but with her eyes 
fixed in expectation upon the oppofite door 
of the ftair-cafe. As thus fhe ftood, fhe heard 
a faint breathing near her, and became con- 
-vinced, that fome perfon was on the other 
fide of the door, which was already locked. 
She fought for other faftening, but there 
“Was none. | 
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- While the yet liftened, the breathing was 
diftinétly heard, and her terror was not 
foothed, when, looking round her wide and 
lonely chamber, fhe again confidered her 
remote fituation. As fhe ftood hefitating 
whether to call for affiftance, the continu- 
ance of the ftillnefs furprifed her; and her 
fpirits would have revived, had fhe not con- 
' tinued to hear the faint breathing, that con- 
vinced her, the perfon, whoever it was, had 
“Roi quitted the door. 

At length, worn out with anxiety, fhe 
determined to call loudly for affiftance 
from her cafement, and was advancing to 
it, when, whether the terror of her mind 
gave her ideal founds, or that real ones did 
come, fhe thought footfteps were afcending 
_ the private ftair. cafe; and, expecting to fee 
its door unclofe, fhe forgot all other caufe 
of alarmi, and retreated towards the corri- 
dor. Here fhe endeavoured to make her 
efcape, but, on opening the door, was very 
near falling over a perfon, who lay on the 
floor without. She {creameJ, and. would 

have 
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have paffed, but her trembling frame re- 
fufed to fupport her; and the moment, in 
which the leaned againft the wall of the 
gallery, allowed her leifure to obferve the 
figure before her, .and to recognife the fea- 
tures of Annette. Fear inftantly yielded to 
furprife. She fpoke in vain to the poor 
girl, who remained fenfelefs on the floor, 
and then, lofing all confcioufnefs of her own 
weaknefs, hurried to her affiftance. | 

_ When Annette recovered, fhe was helped 
by Emily into the chamber, but was ftill 
unable to fpeak, and looked round her, as 
if her eyes followed fome perfon in the 
room. Emily tried to footh her difturbed 
fpirits, and forbore, at prefent, to afk her 


any queftions , but the faculty of fpeech 


was never long with- held from - Annette, 


and fhe explained, in broken fentences, and _ 


in her tedious way, the occafion of her dif- 
order. She affirmed, and with a folem- 
nity of conviction, that almoft ftaggered 


the incredulity of Emily, that fhe had fcen 
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an apparition, as fhe was paffing to her bed- 
room, through the corridor. 

“I had heard ftrange ftories of that 
chamber before,” faid Annette : ** but as it 
was fo near yours, ma’améfelle, I would not 
tell them to you, becaufe they would fright- 
en you. The fervants had told me, often 
and often, that it was haunted, and that 
‘was the reafon why it was fhut up: nay, for 
that matter, why the whole ftring of thefe 
rooms, here, are fhut up. I quaked when- 
ever I went by, and I muft fay, I did fome- 
times think I heard odd noifes within it. 
But, as I faid, as I was paffing along the 
corridor, and not thinking a word about the 
matter, or even of the ftrange voice that 
the Signors heard the other night, all of a 
fudden comes a great light, and, looking 
behind me, there was a tal? figure, (I faw it 
as plainly, ma’amfelle, as I fee you at this 
moment) a tall figure gliding along (Oh! TI 
cannot defcribe how!) into the room, that 
is always fhut up, and nobody has the key 
| of 
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of it but the Signor, and the door fhut di- . 


rectly. 

‘© Then it doubtlefs was the Signor,” 
faid Emily. | 

“© O no, ma’améelle, it could not be him, 
for I left him bufy a-quarrelling in my lady’s 
dreffing-room !” 

‘¢ You bring me ftrange tales, Annette,” 
faid Emily : “ it was but this morning, 
that you would have terrified me with the 
apprehenfion of murder; and now you 
would perfuade me, you have feen a ghoft ! 
Thefe wonderful {tories come coo quickly.” 

“© Nay, ma’amfelle, I will fay no more, 
only, if I had not been frightened, I fhould 
not have fainted dead away, fo. I ran as faft 


as I could, to get to your door; but, what — 


was wortt of all, I could not call out; then 
I thought fomething muft be ftrangely the 
matter with me, and directly I dropt down.” 

«© Was it the chamber where the black 
veil hangs?” faid Emily. ‘*Q! no, ma’am- 
felle, it was one nearer to this.. What fhall 


I do, to get to my room? I would not go 
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out into the corridor again, for the whole 
world!” Emily, whofe fpirits had. been 
feverely fhocked, and who, therefore, did 
not like the thought of paffing. the night 
alone, told her fhe might nEP where fhe 
was. ‘* O, no, ma’amfelle,”’. replied: An- 
nette, “I would not fleep in the room, 
now, for a thoufand fequins !” 
' Wearied and difappointed, Emily firft 
ridiculed, though fhe fhared, her fears, and 
then tried to footh them; but ‘neither at- 
tempt fucceeded, and the girl perfifted in 
‘believing and affirming, that what fhe had 
feen was nothing human. It was not till 
-fome time after Emily had recovered her 
compofure, that fhe recollected the fteps fhe 
had heard on the ftair-cafe—a remembrance, 
however, which made her infift that An: 
nette fhould pafs the night with her, and, 
with much difficulty, fhe, at length, pre- 
vailed, affifted by that part of the girl’s 
fear, which. concerned the corridor. 
Farly on the following morning, as 
Emily croffed the hall to the ramparts, fhe 
6 heard 
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heard a noify buftle in the court-yard, .and 
the clatter of horfes’ hoofs. Such unufual 
founds excited her curiofity ; and, inftead of 


going to the ramparts, fhe went to an 


upper cafement, from whence fhe faw, in 
the court below, a large party of horfe- 
men, dreffed in a. fingular, but uniform, 
habit, and completely, though varioufly, 
armed.. They wore a kind of fhort jacket, 
compofed of ‘black. and {carlet, and fevera] 
of them had a cloak, of plain black, which, 
covering the perfon entirely, hung down ta 
the ftirrups. As one of thefe cloaks glanced - 
afide, fhe faw, beneath, daggers, apparently 


of different fizes, tucked into the horfee 


man’s belt. - She: further obferved, that 
thefe were carried, in the fame manner, by 
many of the horfemen without cloaks, moft 
of whom bore alfo pikes, or javelints. On- 
their heads, were the {mal} Italian. caps, 
{ome of which were diftinguifhed by black 
feathers. Whether thefe caps gave.a fierce 
air to the countenance, “or that the counte- 
nances they furmounted had naturally fuch 

an 
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an appearance, Emily thought fhe had 
never, till then, feen an affemblage of faces 
fo favage and terrific. While the gazed, 
fhe almoft fancied herfelf furrounded by 
banditti ; and a vague thought glanced 
athwart her fancy—that Montoni was the 
captain of the group before her, and that 
this caftle was to be the place of rendez- 
vous, The ftrange and horrible fuppofition 
was but momentary, though her reafon 
could fupply none more probable, and | 
though fhe difcovered, among the band, ~ 
the ftrangers fhe had formerly noticed with 
' fo much alarm, who were now diftingurfhed 
by the black plume. 

While fhe continued gazing, Cavigni, 
Verezzi, and Bertolini came forth from the 
hall, habited like the reft, except that they 
wore hats, with a mixed plume of black and 
fcarlet, and that their arms differed from 
thofe of the reft of the party. As they 
mounted their horfes, Emily was ftruck 
with the exulting joy, expreffed on the vi- 
fage of Verezzi, while Cavigni was gay, yet 

| | with 
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with a fhade of thought on his countenance; 
and, as he managed his horfe with dexterity, 
his graceful and commanding figure, which 
exhibited the majefty of a hero, had never — 
appeared to more advantage. Emily, as 
fhe obferved him, thought he fomewhat re- 
fembled Valancourt, in the fpirit and dignity. 
of his perfon; but fhe looked in vain for the 
noble, benevolest countenance—the foul’s 
intelligence, which overfpread the features 
of the latter. 


As fhe was hoping, fhe feaccely knew 
why, that Montoni would accompany the. 
party, he appeared at the hall door, but un- 
accoutred. Having carefully obferved the 
horfemen, converfed awhile with the cava- 
liers, and bidden them farewel, the band 
wheeled round the court, and, led by Ve- — 
sezzi, iffued forth under the portcullis ; 
Montoni following to the portal, and gazing 
after them for fome time. Emily then 
retired from the cafement, and, now certain 
of being unmolefted, went to walk on the 
ramparts, from whence fhe foon after faw 

the 
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the party winding among the mountains to 
the weft, appearing and difappearing be- 
tween the woods, till diftance confufed their 
figures, confolidated their numbers, and 
only a dingy mafs appeared maT ne along 
the heights. 

' Emily obferved, that no workmen were 
on the ramparts, and that the repairs of 
the fortifications feemed to be completed. 
While fhe fauntered thoughtfully on, fhe 
heard diftant footfteps, and, raifing her eyes, 
faw feveral men lurking under the cattle 
walls, who were evidently not workmen, 
but looked, as if they would have accorded 
well with the party, which was gone. Won- 
dering where Annette had hid herfelf fo 
long, who. might have explained fome of 
the late circumftances, and then confidering 
that Madame Montony was probably rifen, 

fhe went to her dreffing-room, where fhe 
mentioned what had occurred; but Madame 

Montoni either would not, or could not, 

give any explanation of the event. The 

Signor’s referve to his wife, on this fubject, 

\ was 
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was probably nothing more than ufual; yer, 
‘to Emily, it gave an air of myttery to the 
whole affair, that feemed to hint, there was 
danger, if not villany, in his {chemes, 
Annette prefently came, and, as ufual, 
was full of alarm; to her lady’s. eager 
enquiries of what fhe had heard among the} 
fervants, fhe replied ; 
<¢ Ah, Madam! nobody knows. what it 
is all about, but old Carlo; he knows well. 
enough, I dare fay, but he is as clofe as 
his mafter. Some fay the Signor is go- 
ing out to frighten the enemy, as they 
callic: but where is the enemy? Then: 
others fay, he is going to take away. fome. 
body’s caftle: but I] am fure he has roém 
enough in his’own, without taking. other: 
people’s ; and I am fure I fhould like it a. 
great sae ees if there were.more peeps 
to fill it.’ 
© Ah! you will foon have your with, I: 
fear,” replied Madame Montoni. 
‘¢ No, madam, but fuch ill- looking fel- 
lows are not worth having, I mean fuch 
gallant, 
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gallant, fmart, merry fellows as Ludovico, © 
who is always telling droll ftories, to make 
one laugh. It was but. yefterday, he told 
me fuch a Sumourfome tale! I can’t help 
laughing at it now.—Says he—” 

“¢ Well, we can difpenfe with the ftory,” 
faid her lady. ‘“‘ Ah!” continued Annette, 
‘¢ he fees a great way, a great way further. 
than other people! Now he fees into all 
the Signor’s meaning, without knowing a 
word about the matter !” ; 

_ % How ts that 2” faid Madame Montoni. 

‘© Why he fays—but he made me promife 
not to tell, and I would not difoblige him 
for the world.” | 
__ & What is it he made you promife not to 
tell 2” faid her lady, fternly. ‘< I infift upon 
knowing immediately —what is it he made 
you promife °” 

‘© CQ Madam,” cried Annette, ‘I would 
not tell for the univerfe!” ‘TI infift upon. 
your telling this inftant,” faid Madame 
Montoni. ‘* Odear madam ! I would not 
tell for an hundred fequins! You would 

not 
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not have me forfwear myfelf, madam !” 
exclaimed Annette. _ 
<< J will not wait another moment,” faid 
Madame Montoni. Annette was filent. 
<< The Signor fhall be informed of this 
direétly,” rejoined her miftrefs: ** he will 
make you difcover all.” 
€< [¢ is Ludovico, who has difcovered,” 
faid Annette: * but for mercy’s fake, ma- 
dam, don’t tell the Signor, and you fhall 
know all directly.” Madame Montoni 
faid, that the would not. 
<< Well then, madam, Ludovico fays, 
that the Signor, my mafter, is—is—that is, 
he only thinks fo, and any body, you know, 
roadan, is free to think—that the Signs 
my mafter, is—is—” 
“Js what?” faid her lady, impatiently, 
«© That the Signor, my mafter, is going’ 
to be—a great robber—that is—he is going 
to rob on his own account ;—to be, (but 
I am fure I don’t underftand what he means) 
to be a—captain of—robbers.” 
«¢ Art thou in thy fenfes, Annette ?” faid 
7 Madame 
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Madame Montoni; or is this a trick to de- 
ceive me? Tell me, this inftant, what Lu- 
dovico did fay to thee ;—no equivocation ; 
—thisinftant.” 

_% Nay, madam,” cried Annette, ‘‘ if this 
is all I am to get for having told the fe- 
cret”—Hler miftrefs thus continued to in- 
fift, and Annette to proteft, till Montoni, 
—himfelf, appeared, who bade the latter leave 
the room, and fhe withdrew, trembling for 
the fate of her ftory: Emily alfo was re- 
‘tiring, but her aunt defired fhe would ftay ; 
and - Montoni had fo often made her. a wit- 
nefs of their contention, that he no longer 
had fcruples on that account. 
«© J infift upon knowing this: inftant, 
Signor, what all this means :” faid his 
wife—** what are all thefe armed men, 
whom they tell-me of, gone out about ?” 
Montoni anfwered her only with a: look of 
{corn ; and Emily whifpered fomething to 
her. ‘ It does not fignify,” faid her aunt: 
_ © T will know; and I will know, too, what 
the caftle has been fortified for.” 

eee “¢ Come, 
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“Come, come,” faid Montoni, ** other 
bufinefs brought me here. I muft be trified 
with no longer. I have immediate oc- 
cafion for what I demand—thofe eftates 
muft be given up, without further contene 
tion ; or I may find a way——” 

“¢ They never fhall be given up,”. inter- 
rupted Madame Montoni: “ they never 
fhall enable you to carry on your wild 
{chemes ;— but what are thefe ? I will know. 
Do you expect the caftle to be attacked? 
Do you expect enemies? Am I to be fhut 
up here, to be killed in a fiege ?” 

«© Sign the writings,” faid Montoni, 
‘Sand you fhall know more.” | 

‘¢ What enemy can be coming ?” con- 
tinued his wife. ‘* Have you entered into 
the fervice of the ftate? Am to be block- 
ed up here to die >” 

“¢ That may poffibly acid ” faid Mon- 
toni, “* unlefs you yield to my demand: for, 
come what may, you fhall not quit the 
caftle till then.” Madame Montoni burft 

intaQ 
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into loud lamentation, which fhe as fad. 
denly checked, confidering, that her huf- 
band’s affertions might be only artifices, em- 
ployed to extort her confent. She hinted 
this fufpicion, and, in the next moment, told 
him alfo, that his defigns were not fo ho- 
nourable as to ferve the ftate, and that fhe 
believed he had only commenced a captain 
of banditti, to join the enemies of Venice, 
in plundering and laying wafte the fur- 
rounding country. 

Montoni looked at her for a moment 
witha fteady and ftern countenance ; while 
Emily trembled, and his wife, for once, 
thought fhe had faid too much. ‘“ You 
fhall be removed, this night,” faid he, ** to 
the eaft turret: there, perhaps, you may 
underftand the danger of offending a man, 
who has an unlimited power over you.” 

- Emily now fell at his feet, and, with 
tears. of terror, fupplicated for her aunt, 
who fat, trembling with fear, and indigna- 
tion ; now ready to pour forth execrations, 


and 
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- and now to join the interceffions of Emily. 
Montoni, however, foon interrupted thefe 
’ entreaties with an horrible:oath ; and, as he 
burft from Emily, leaving his cloak in her 
hand, the fell to the floor, with a force, that 
- %cafioned her a fevere blow on the fore- 
head. But he quitted the room, without at- 
tempting to raife her, whofe attention was 
called from herfelf, by a deep groan from 
Madame Montoni, who continued other- 
wife unmoved in her chair, and had not 
fainted. Emily, haftening to her affiftance, 
faw her eyes rolling, and her features con- 
vulfed. | | | 
- Having fpoken to her, without receiving 
an anfwer, the breught water, and fupport- 
ed her head, while fhe held it to her lips; 
but the increafing convulfions foon com- 
pelled Emily to call for affiftance. On her 
way through the hall, in fearch of Annette, 
fhe met Montoni, whom fhe told what had 
happened, and conjured te return and com- 
fort her aunt; but he turned filently away, 
with a look of indifference, and went out 


upon 
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upon the ramparts. At length fhe found 
old Carlo and Annette, and they. haftened 
to the dreffing-room, where Madame Mon- 
toni had fallen on the floor, and was lying 
in. ftrong convulfions. Having lifted her 
into. the adjoining room, -and laid her on 
the bed, the force of her diforder ftill made 
all their ftrength neceffary to hold her, while 
Annette trembled and fobbed, and-old Car- 
lo looked filently and piteoufly on, as his 
feeble hands: grafped -thofe of his. mittrefs, 
till, turning ‘his eyes upon Emily, -he ex- 
‘claimed, “* God God! Signora, what is the 
matter °” 

- Emily looked calmly at him, and faw 
his enquiring. eyes fixed on her: and An- 
pette, looking up, {creamed loudly; for 
Emily’s face was {tained with blood, which 
continyed to fall flowly from her forehead : 
but her attention had been, fo entirely oc- 
cupied ‘by the fcene before her, that fhe had 


felt no pain from the wound, She now | 


held an handkerchief to her face, and, not- 
withitanding her faintnefs, continued to 
watch 
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watch Madame Montoni, the violence of 
whofe convulfions was abating, till at 
length they ceafed, and left her i in a kind 
of ftupor. 

“My aunt muft remain quiet,” faid 
Emily. ‘“* Go, good Carlo; if we fhould 
want your affiftance, I will fend for you, 
Jn the mean time, if you have an opportu- 
nity, {peak kindly of your miftrefs to your 
matter.” 

“© Alas!” faid Carlo, ** I have feen tog 


‘much! I have little influence with the Sig- 


nor. But do, dear young lady, take fome 
care of yourfelf; that is an ugly wound, 
and you look fadly.” : 
‘¢ Thank you, my friend, for your confi- 
fideration,” faid Emily, {miling kindly : 
“‘the wound is trifling, it came by a fall.” 
Carlo fhook his head, and left the room ; 
and Emily, with Annette, continued to 
watch by her aunt. ‘* Did my lady tell 
the Signor what Ludovico faid, ma’am- 
{elle 2??? afked Annette ina whifper 7 but 
Emily quieted her fears on the fubject. 
Vou. IL. S ‘<I thought 
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J thought what this quarrelling would 
come to,” continued Annette: ‘ { fuppof 
the Signor has been beating my lady.” 

‘“* No, no, Annette, you are totally mif- 
taken, nothing extraordinary has hap. 
pened.” | 

6 Why, extraordinary things happen here 
fo often, ma’amfelle, thar there is nothing 
in them. Here is another legion of thoie 
ill-looking fellows, come to the cafile, this 
morning.” _ 

‘© Hufh! Annette, you will difturb my 
aunt; we will talk of that by and bye.” 

They continued watching filently, till 
Madame Montoni uttered a low figh, when 
Emily took her hand, and fpoke footh- 
ingly to her; but the former gazed with 
unconfcious eyes, and it was long before 
fhe knew her niece. Her firft words then 
enquired for Montoni; to which Emily re- 
plied by an entreaty, that fhe would com- 
pofe her fpirits, and confent to be kept 
quiet, adding, that, if fhe wifhed any mef- ° 

fage to be conveyed to him, fhe would her- 
felf 
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felf deliver it. * No,” faid her aunt faintly, 
S* no—I have nothing new to tell him. Does 
he perfift in faying I fhall be removed from _ 

my chamber?”, | | -- 
_ Emily replied, “thas he hak’ ‘Rot ot {poken, 
en the. fubject, - fince Madame _Montoni 
heard him; and then fhe tried to divert 
her attention to fome other topic; but 
her aunt. feemed to be inattentive to 
what fhe faid, and loft in fecret thoughis. 
-Emily, having brought her fome refrefh- 
ment, now left her to the care of Annette, 
-and went in fearch of Montoni, whom fhe 
found on a remote part of the rampart, con- 
verfing among a group of the men defcribed 
.by Annette, They ftood round him with 
fierce, yet fubjugated, looks, while he, 
{peaking earneftly, and pointing to the 
walls, did not perceive Emily, who remained 
-at fome diftance, waiting till he fhould be at 
-lei{ure, and obferving involuntarily the ap- 
pearance of one man, more favage than his 
fellows, who ftood refting on his pike, and 
penne: over the fhoulders of a comrade, 
S 2 at 
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at Montoni, to whom he liftened with un- 
common earneftnefs. This man was appa- 
rently of low condition; yet his looks ap- 
peared not to acknowledge the fupertority 
of Montoni, as did thofe:of his companions; 
and fometimes they even affumed an ait 
of authority, which the decifive manner of 
‘the Signor could not reprefs. Some few 
‘words of Montoni then paffed in the wind; 
‘and, as the men were feparating, fhe heard 
him fay, ‘* This Evenings then, begin the 
watch at fun-fet.” , 

« At fun- fet, Signor,” replied one or 
two of them, and walked away; while 
Emily approached Montoni, who appeared 
defirous of avoiding her: but, though fhe 
obferved this, fhe had courage to proceed. 
She endeavoured to intercede once more for 
her aunt, reprefented to him her fufferings, 
and urged the danger of expofing her to a 
cold apartment in her prefent ftate.. ‘* She 
fuffers by her own folly,” faid-Montoni, 
“¢ and is not to be pitied ;—fhe knows how fhe 
may avoid thefe fufferings in future—if fhe 

is 
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is removed to. the turret, it will be her own 
fault. Let her be obedient, and fign the 
writings you heard of; and I will think no. 
more of it.” 

When Emily ventured ‘till to plead, he 
fternly filenced and rebuked her for inter- 
fering in his domeftic affairs, but, at length, 
difmiffed her with this conceffion—That he 
would not remove Madame Montoni, on 
the enfuing night, but allow her till the 
next to confider, whether fhe would refign 
her fettlements, or be imprifoned in the eaft 
turret of the caftle, ‘* where fhe fhall find,” 
he added, ‘ a punifhment fhe may not ex- 
pect. a 

Emily then haftened to frat her aunt. 
of this fhort refpite and of the alternative, 
that awaited her, to which the latter made 
no reply, but appeared thoughtful, while. 
Emily, in confideration of her extreme lan. 
guor, wifhed to footh her mind by leading it 
to lefs interefting topics : and, though thefe ef- 
forts were unfuccefsful, and Madame Monto- 
ni became peevith, her refolution, on the con- 
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tended point, feemed fomewhat to relax, and 
Emily recommended, as her only means of 
fafety, that fhe fhould fubmit to Montoni’s 
demand. ‘* You know not what you ad- 
vife,” faid her aunt. ‘* Do you underftand, 
that thefe eftates will defcend to you at my 
death, if I perfift in a refufal?” 

 & T was ignorant of that circumftance, 
madam,” replied Emily, * but the know- 
ledge of it cannot with-hold me from ad- 
vifing you to adopt the conduct, which not 
onty your peace, but, I fear, your fafety re- 
quires, and I entreat, that you will not fuffer 
a confideration comparatively fo. trifling, 
to make you hefitate a moment in aSnens 
them.” | 

| 6 Are you fincere, niece?” & Is it -pof- 
fible you can doubt it, madam?” Her 
aunt appeared to be affected. ** You are 
not unworthy of thefe eftates, ntece,” faid 
fhe: “I would wifh to keep them for your 
fake—you fhew a virtue I did not expe&.” 
| How have I deferved this reproof, 
madam ?’” faid Emily forrowfully. 
- | “© Re: 
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“¢ Reproof !” replied Madame Montoni : 
** I meant to praife your virtue.” 

« Alas! here is no exertion of virtue,” 
rejoined Emily, ‘* for here is no temptation. 
to be overcome.” ee 

“¢ Yet Monfieur Valancourt” faid her 
aunt. ‘* O madam!” interrupted Emily, 
anticipating what fhe would have faid, * do 
not let me glance on that fubject : do nog 
let my mind be ftained with a with fo fhock- 
ingly felf-interefted.” She immediately. - 
changed the topic, and continued with. Ma- 
sane Montoni, till fhe withdrew to her 
apartment for the night. 

At that hour, the caftle was perfectly 


‘fiill, and every inhabitant of it, except her- 


felf, feemed to have retired to reft. As fhe 
pafied along the wide and lonely galleries, 
dufky and filent, the felt forlorn and appre~ 
henfive of—fhe icareely knew what; but 
when, entering the corridor, fhe recollected 
the incident of the preceding night, a dread 
feized her, left a fubject of alarm, fimilar to 
that, which had befallen Annette, fhould oc-. 
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cur to her, and which, whether real, or 
ideal, would, the felt, have an almoft equal 
effeét upon her weakened fpirits. The 
chamber, to which Annette had alluded, 
fhe did not exactly know, but underftuod 
it to be one of thofe fhe muft pafs in the 
way to her own; and, fending a fearful look 
forward into the gloom, fhe ftepped lightly: 
and cautioufly along, till, coming toa door, 
from whence iffued a low found, fhe hefi- 
tated and paufed; and, during the delay of 
that moment, her fears fo much increafed, 
that fhe had no power to move from the 
{pot. Believing, that fhe heard a hyman 
voice within, fhe was fomewhat revived; but, 
in the next moment, the door was opened, 
and a perfon, whom fhe conceived to be 
Montoni, appeared, who inftantly ftarted 
_ back, and clofed it, though not before fhe 
had feen, by the light that burned in the 
chamber, another perfon, fitting in a melan- 
choly attitude by the fire. Her terror va- 
rifhed, but her aftonifhment only began, 
which was now rowfed by the myfterious 
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fecrecy of Montoni’s manner, and by the dif- 
covery of a perfon, whom he thus vifited at 
midnight, in an apartment, which had lang 
been fhut up, and of which fuch extraordi- 
nary reports were circulated. 

While fhe thus continued hefitating, 
ftrongly prompted to watch Montoni’s mo- 
tions, yet fearing to irritate him by appear-- 
ing to notice them, the door was again 
opened cautioufly, and as inftantly clofed as 
before. She then ftepped foftly to her 
chamber, which was the next but one to 
this, but, having put down her lamp, re- 
turned to an obfcure corner of the corridor, 
20 obferve the proceedings of this half-feen 
perfon, and to afcertain, whether it was in« 
deed Montoni. 

Having waited in filent expectation for a 
few minutes, with her eyes fixed on the door, 
it was again opened, and the fame perfon ap- 
peared, whom fhe now knew to be Montoni, 
He looked cautioufly round, without per- 
ceiving her, then, ftepping forward, clofed . 
the door, and left the corridor. Soon after, 
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Emily heard the door faftened on the in- 
fide, and fhe withdrew to her chamber, won- 
dering at what fhe had witneffed. 

It was now twelve o’clock. As fhe clofed 
her cafement, fhe heard footfteps on the ter- 
race below, and faw imperfectly, through 
the gloom, feveral perfons advancing, who 

affed under the cafement. She then heard 
‘the clink of arms, and, in the next moment, 
the watch-word; when, recollecting the com- 
mand fhe had overheard from Montoni, and 
the hour of the night, fhe underftood, that 
thefe men were, for the firft time, relieving 
guard inthe caftle. Having liftened till all 
was again ftill, fhe retired to fleep. 
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CHAP. X. 


“ And hall no lay of death 
With pleafing murmur footh 
Her parted foul? 


Shall no tear wet her grave ?”” 
- SAYERSe 


On the following morning, Emily went 
early to the apartment of Madame Mon- 
toni, who had flept well, and was much re- 
covered. Her fpirits alfo had returned with 
her ‘health, and her refolution to oppofe 
Montoni’s demands revived, though it yet 
ftrugoled with her fears, which Emily, who 
trembled for the confequence of further op. 
pofition, endeavoured to confirm. 
Her aunt, as has been already fhewn, had 
a difpofition, which delighted in contradic- 
tion, and which taught her, when unpleae 
{ant circumftances were offered to her un- 
derftanding, not to enquire into their truth, 
S.6 bus 
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but to feek for arguments, by which the 


might make them appear falfe. Long habit 
had {fo entirely confirmed this natural pro- 
penfity, that fhe was not confcious of pof- 
feffing it. Emily’s remonftrances and re- 
prefentations, therefore, roufed her pride, 
inftead of alarming, or convincing her judg- 
ment, and fhe ftill relied upon the difcovery 
of fome means, by which fhe might yet 
avoid {ubmitting to the demand of her huf- 
band. Confidering, that, if fhe could once 
efcape from his caftle, fhe might defy his 
power, and, obtaining a deciive feparation, 
live in comfoit on the eftates, that yet re- 
mained for her, fhe mentioned this to, her 
niece, who accorded with her in the with, 
but differed from her, as to the probability 
of its completion. She reprefented the ims 
poffibility of paffing the gates, fecured and . 
guarded as they were, and the extreme dan- 
ger of committing her defign to the difcre- 
tion of a fervant, who might either pur- 
pofely betray, or accidentally difclofe it.— 
Montoni’s vengeance would alfo difdain re- 
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ftraint, if her intention was detected : and, 
though Emily wifhed, as fervently as fhe 
could do, to regain her freedom, and re» 
turn to France, fhe confulted only Madame 
Montoni’s fafety, and perfevered in advifing 
her to relinquifh her fettlement, without 
braving further outrage. 

The ftrugele of contrary emotions, how- 
ever, continued to rage in her aunt’s bofom, 
and fhe ftill brooded over the chance of ef- 
fe€ting an efcape. While fhe thus fat, 
Montoni entered the room, and, without 
noticing his wife’s indifpofition, faid, that 
he came to remind her of the impolicy of 
trifling with him, and that he gave her‘only 
till the evening to determine, whether fhe 
would confent to his demand, or cempel 
him, by a refufal, to remove her to the eaft 
-turret. He added, that a party of cavaliers 
would dine with him, that day, and that he 
expected fhe would fit at the head of the 
table, where Emily, alfo, muft be prefent. 
-Madame Montoni was now on the point of 
uttering an abfolute refufal, but, fuddenly 
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eonfidering, that her liberty, during this en- 
tertainment, though circumfcribed, might 
favour her further plans, fhe acquiefced, 
with feeming reluctance, and.Montoni, foon 
after, left the apartment. His command 
ftruck Emily with furprife and apprehen- 
fion, who fhrunk from the thought of being 
expofed to the gaze of ftrangers, {uch as her 
fancy reprefented thefe to be, and the words 
of Count Morano, now again recollected, 
did not footh her fears. 
" When the withdrew to prepare for din- 
ner, fhe dreffed herfelf with even more fim- 
plicity than ufual, that fhe might efcape 
obfervation—a policy, which did not avail 
her, for, as fhe re-paffed to her-aunt’s apart- 
ment, fhe was met by Montoni, who cen- 
fured what he called her prudifh appearance, 
and infifted, that fhe would wear the moft 
fplendid drefs fhe had, even that, which had 
been prepared for ker intended nuptials 
with Count Morano, and whieh, it now ap- 
peared, her aunt had carefully brought with 
her from Venice. This was made, not in 
the 
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the Venetian, but, in the Neapolitan fafhiony 
fo as to fet off the fhape and figure, -to the. 
utmoft advantage. In it, her beautiful chef. 
’ mut treffes were negligently bound up in 
pearls, and fuffered to fall back again on 
her neck, The fimplicity of a better tafte, 
than Madame Montoni’s, was confpicuaus 
in this drefs, {plendid as it was, and Emily’s 
unaffected beauty never had appeared more 
captivatingly. She had now only to hope, 
that Montoni’s order was prompted, not by 
any extraordinary defign, but by an oftenta- 
tion of difplaying his family, richly attired, 
to the eyes of ftrangers; yet nothing lefs. 
than his abfolute command could have pre- 
vailed with her to wear adrefs, that had been 
defigned for fuch an offenfive purpofe, much 
lefs to have worn it on this occafion, Ags 
fhe defcended to dinner, the emotion of her 
mind threw a faint blufh over her counte- 
nance, and heightened its interefting expref- 
fion; for timidity had made. her linger in 
her apartment, till the utmoft moment, and, 
when fhe entered the hall, in which a. kind 
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ef ftate dinner was fpread, Montoni and 
his guefts were already feated at the table. 
She was then going to place herfelf by her 
aunt; but Monconi waved his hand, and two 
of the cavaliers rofe, and feated her between 
them. 

The eldeft of thefe was a tall man, with 
{trong Italian features, an aquiline nofe, 
and dark penetrating eyes, tnat flafhed with 
fire, when his mind was agitated, and, even 
in its ftate of reft, retained fomewhat of the 
wildnefs of the paffions. His vifage was long 
and narrow, and his complexion of a ickly 
yellow. 

The other, who appeared to be stein 
forty, had features of a different caft, yet 
Italian, and his look was flow, fubtle and 
penetrating ; his eyes, of a dark grey, were 
fmall, and hollow; his complexion was a 
fun-burnt brown, and the contour of his 
face, though inclined to oval, was irregular 
and ill-formed. 

Eight other guefts fat. round the table, 
who were all drefied in an uniform, and had 
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all an expreffion, more or lefs, of wild fierce- 
nefs, of fubtle defign, or of licentious paf+ 
fions. As Emily timidly furveyed them, 
fhe remembered the fcene of the preced- 
ing morning, and again almoft fancied her- 
felf furrounded by banditti; then, looking 
back to the tranquillity of her early life,: 
fhe felt fcarcely lefs aftonifhment, than 
grief, at her prefent fituation. The fcene, 
in which they fat, affifted the illufion; it 
was an antient hall, gloomy from the ftyle 
of its architecture, from its great extent,’ 
and becaufe almoft the only light it re- 
ceived was from ore large gothic window,. 
and from a pair of folding doors, which,. 
being open, admitted likewife a view of the 
weft rampart, with the wild mountains of 
the Apennine beyond. 

The middle compartment of this hall 
rofe into a vaulted roof, enriched with fret- 
work, and fupported, on three fides, by: 
pillars of | marble, beyond thefe, long co- - 
Jonades retired in gloomy grandeur, till — 
their extent was loft in twilight. The 
o., lighteft 
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lighteft footfteps of the fervants, as 
they advanced through thefe, were re- 
turned in whifpering echoes, and their 
figures, feen at a diftance imperfectly 
through the dufk, frequently awakened 
Emily’s imagination. She looked  alter- 
nately at Montoni, at his guefts and on the 
furrounding fcene ; and then, remembering- 
her dear native province, her pleafant home 
and the fimplicity and goodnefs of the 
friends, whom fhe had loft, grief and fur- 
prife again occupied her mind. , 

When her thoughts could return from. 
thefe confiderations, fhe fancied fhe obferved: 
an air of authority towards his guefts, fuch. 
as fhe had never before feen him affume, 
though he had always been diftinguifhed by. 
an haughty carriage, there was fornething 
alfo in the manners of the ftrangers, that 
feemed perfectly, though not {fervilely, to 
acknowledge his fuperiority. 

.-During dinner, the’ converfation was 
chiefly on war and politics. They talked 
ui energy of the ftate of Venice, its dan- 
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gers, the character of .the reigning Doge 
and of the chief fenators; and then {poke 
af the ftate of Rome... When the repaft 
was over, they rofe, and, each filling his 
goblet with wine from.the gilded ewer, that: 
ftood befide: him, drank * Succefs to our. 
exploits !”? Montoni was lifting his - gob~’ 
let to his lips-to drink this toaft, when fud- 
denly the wine hiffed, rofe to the brim, 
and, as he held the slats from oe It- burt 
into a thoufand pieces. . ; 

- To him, who conftantly ufed that foie of’ 
Venice glafs, which had the quality of 
breaking, upon receiving poifoned liquor, 
a fufpicion, that fome of his guefts had 
endeavoured to betray him, inftantly oc-’ 
curred, and he ordered all the gates to’ be 
clofed, drew his fword, and, looking round 
on them, who ftood in filent amazement, 
exclaimed, * Here is a traitor ainone us; 
let thofe, that are innocent, amit in dif- 
covering the guilty.” | 

Indignation flafhed from the eyes of the. 
Aa igs, who all drew their fwords; and 
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Madame Montoni, terrified at what might 
enfue, was haftening from the hall, when 
her hufband commanded her to ftay ; but 
his further words could not now be diftin- 
- purfhed, for the voice of every perfon rofe 
together. His order, that all the fervants 
fhould appear, was at length obeyed, and 
they declared their ignorance of any deceit— 
a proteftation which could not be believed 
for it was evident, that, as Montoni’s 
liquor, and his only, had been poifoned, a 
deliberate defign had been formed againft 
his life, which could not have been carried 
fo far towards its accomplifhment, without 
the connivance of the fervant, who had the 
care of the wine ewers. | 
This man, with another, whofe face be- 
trayed either the confcioufnefs of guilt, or 
the fear of punifhment, Montoni ordered to 
be chained inftantly, and confined in a 
{trong room, which had formerly been ufed 
as aprifon. Thither, likewife, he would 
have fent all his guefts, had he not forefeen 
the confequence of fo bold and unjuftifiable 
| it pT@ 
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a‘ proceeding.. As to thofe, therefore, he - 
contented -himfelf with fwearing, that no 
man fhould pafs the gates, till this extraor- 
dinary. affair. had been inveftigated, and 
then fternly “bade ‘his:.wife retire to her 
apartment; whither. he fuffered Emily to 
attend her... | 
. In about: half an hour, he followed to 
the dreffing-room;, and Emily obferved, 
with horror, his dark countenance and qui- 
‘vering lip, and heard him denounce ven- 
‘geance on her aunt. | 
“© Tt will avail you nothing,” faid he to 
his wife, to deny the fact, I have proof 
of your guilt.” Your only chance of mercy 
refts on a ful! confeffion ;—there is nothing 
i! to hope from fullennefs, or falféhood ; your 
 accomiplice has confeffed all.” 
: -Emily’s fainting fpirits were roufed by 
| aftonifhment, as fhe heard her aunt accufed 
‘| of a crime fo atrocious, and fhe could nor, 
| for a moment, admit the poffibility of her 
a ‘guile. Meanwhile Madame Montoni’s agi- 
: tation did not permit her 1 to ‘reply ; alter- 
, nately 
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‘nately her complexion varied from: hvid 
ypalenefs to a crimfon flufh, and fhe trem- 
-bled,—but, whether with:fear, or. with. m- 
‘dignation, it were difixcult.to decide. ; . © 

“¢ Spare your words,” faid. Montoni, fee- 
ing her about to fpeak, : ** your countenance 
makes full confeffion of your crime.—You 
{hall be inftantly removed to the eaft turret.” 
© This accufation,” faid- Madame Moh- 
toni, fpeaking with diffictlty, “ is ufed on- 
Jy as an excufe for your ¢raeley ; I difdain 
to reply to it. You do nat ‘believe me 
guilty.” 
> $6 Signor!” faid Emily folemnly, a this 
dreadful charge, I would anfwer with my 
life, is falfe. Nay, Signor,” fhe added, ob- 
ferving the feverity of his, countenance, 
“‘this is no moment for reftraint, on my 
part; I do not. fcruple to. tell you, that 
~ ~you are deceived—moft wickedly deceived, 
by the fuggeftion of fome perfon, who aims 
at the ruin of my aunt :—it is impoffible, 
that you could yourfelf have imagined a 
crime fo hideous, , 
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Montoni, his lips trembling more than 
before, replied only, * If you value your 
own fafety,” addreffing Emily, ‘* you will 
be filent. I fhall know how to interpret 
‘your remonftrances, fhould you perfevere 
in them.” 

Emily raifed her eyes calmly to heaven: 
“¢ Here. is, indeed, then, ROGUNE to hope !” 
faid fhe. 

*¢ Peace !” cried Montoni, ‘‘ or you | thal 
. find there is fomething to fear.” 

He turned to his wife, who had now re- 
covered her fpirits, and who vehemently 
and wildly remonftrated upon this myfte- 
rious fufpicion: but Montoni’s rage heighte 
ened with her indignation, and Emily, 
-dreading the event of it, threw herfelf be- 
tween them, and clafped his knees in filence, 
looking up in his face with an expreffion, 
that might have foftened the heart of a 
fiend, Whether his was hardened by a 
conviction of Madame Montoni’s guilt, or 
that a bare fufpicion of it made him eager 
to exercife sh ee he was totally and 
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alike infenfible to the diftrefs of his wife, 
and to the pleading looks of Emily, whom 
he made no attempt to raife, but was vehe- 
mently menacing both, when he was called 
out of the room by fome perfon at the door. 
As he fhut the door, Emily heard him turn 
the lock and take out the key; fo that 
Madame Montoni and herfelf were now 
prifoners; and fhe faw that his defigns be- 
came more and more terrible. Her endea- 
vours to explain his motives for this cir- 
-cumftance were almoft as ineffectual as 
thofe ‘to footh the diftrefs of her aunt, 
whofe innocence fhe could not doubt; but 
fhe, at length, accounted -for Montoni’s 
readinefs to fufpect his wife by his own con- 
fcioufnefs of cruelty towards h&, and for 
the fudden violence of his prefent condu& 
againft both, before even his fufpicions 
could be completely formed, by his general 
eagernefs to effect fuddenly whatever he 
was led to defire and his careleffnefs of jut- 
tice, or humanity, in accomplifhing it. 

Madame Montoni, after fome time, again 
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looked round, in fearch of a poffibility of 
efcape from the caftle, and converfed with 
Emily on the fubject, who was now willing 
to encounter any hazard, though the for- 
bore to encourage a hope in her aunt, which 
fhe herfelf did not admit. How ftrongly 
the edifice was fecured, and how vigilantly 
guarded, fhe knew too well; and trembled 
to commit their fafety to the caprice of the 
fervant, whofe affiftance they muft folicit. 
Old Carlo was compaffionate, but he feemed 
to be too much in his matter’s intereft to 
be trufted by them; Annette could of her- 
felf do little, and Emily knew Ludovico 
only from her report. At prefent, how- 
ever, thefe confiderations were ufelefs, Ma- 
dame Montoni and her niece being fhut up 
from all intercourfe, even with the perfons, 
whom there might be thefe reafons toe 

reject. | 
In the hall, confufion and tumult ftill 
reigned. Emily, as the liftened anxioufly 
to the murmur, that founded along the 
Vou. II. T gallery, 
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gallery, fometimes fancied the heard the 
clafhing of {words, and, when the confidered 
the nature of the provocation, given by 
Montoni, and-his impetuofity, it appeared 
probable, that nothing lefs than arms would 
‘terminate the contention, Madame Mon- 
toni, having exhauifted all her expreffions 
of indignation, and Emily, hers of comfort, 
they remained filent, in that kind of breath- 
lefs ftillnefs, which, in nature, often fuc- 
ceeds to the uproar of conflicting elements ; 
a ftillnefs, like the morning, that dawns 
upon the ruins of an earthquake. 

An uncertain kind of terror pervaded 
Emily’s mind; the circumftances of the 
paft hour ftill came dimly and confufedly 
to her memory; and her thoughts were 
various and rapid, though without tu- 
mult. 

From this ftate of waking vifions fhe was 
recalled by a knocking at the chamber- 
door, and, enquiring who was there, heard 
the whifpering voice of Annette. 

“¢ Dear 
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s: Dear madari, let me come in, I have a 
great deal to fay,” faid the poor girl. 

‘© The door is locked,” anfwered Bee 
~ fady. 

«© Yes, ma’am, but do pray open it.” © 

© The Signor has the key,” faid Madame 
Montoni. 

<¢ O bleffed Virgin ! what will pecoine of 
us 2” exclaimed Annette. . 

‘ AMft us to efcape?’ faid her miftrefe. 
<< Where is Ludovico ?” 

“¢ Below in the hall, ma’am, amongft 
them all, fighting with the beft of them !” 
_ &¢ Fighting ! Who are fighting?” cried 
- Madame Montoni. 

«< Why the Signor, ma’am, and all the 
Signors, and a great many more.” 

“Ts any perfon much hurt ?” faid Emily, 
in atremulous voice. ** Hurt ! Yes, ma’am- 
felle,—there they lie bleeding, -and the 
{words are clafhing, and—O holy faints! 
Do let me in, ma’am, they are coming this 
way-—I fhajl be murdered !” . 

T 2 se Fly 1" 
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fe bly!” cried Emily, ** fly! we cannot 
pen the door,” 
- Annette repeated, that they- were coming, 
- and in the fame moment fled. 

“© Be calm, madam,” faid Emily, turning 
to her aunt, ‘* I entreat you be calm, I am 
not frightened—not frightened in the leaft, 
do not you be alarmed.” 

«© You can fcarcely fupport yourfelf,” re- 
plied her aunt; ** Merciful God! what is - 
it they mean to dowithus?” 

. §* They come, perhaps, to liberate us,’ 
faid Emily, *‘ Signor Montoni perhaps is— _ 
is conquered.” 

The belief of his death gave her fpirits a 
fudden fhock, and fhe grew faint as fhe faw 
him in imagination, expiring at her feet, 

s‘ They are coming!” cried Madame 
Montoni—* I hear their sd ae a are at 
the door !” 

Emily turned her languid eyes. to the 
door, but terror deprived her of utterance. 
The _ founded in the lock; the door 

opened, 


j 


, 
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opened, and Montoni appeared, followed 
by three ruffian-like men. ‘ Execute your 
orders,” faid he, turning to them, and 
pointing to his. wife, who fhrieked, but was 
immediately carried from the room; while 
Emily funk, fenfelefs, on a couch, by which 
fhe had endeavoured to fupport herfelf. 
When fhe recovered, fhe was alone, and re- 
collected only, that Madame Montoni had 
been there, together with fome unconnected 
particulars of the preceding tranfaction, 
«which were, however, fufficient to renew 
all her terror, She looked wildly round 
the apartment, as if in fearch of fome means 
of intelligence, concerning her aunt, while 
neither her own danger, or an idea. of 
efcaping from tee room, immediately OC- 

curred, . 
When her recollection was more com- 
plete, fhe raifed herfelf and went, but with 
only a faint hope, to examine whether the 
door was unfaftened. It was fo, and fhe 
then ftepped timidly out into the gallery, 
but paufed there, uncercain which way fhe 
T 3 fhould 
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fhould proceed. Hier firft with was to ga- 
ther fome infotmation, as to her aunt, and 
fhe, at length; turned her fteps to go to the 
heffer hall, where Annette and the other fer- 
vants ufually waited. 

“Every where, as fhe paffed, fhe heard, 
from a diftance, the uproar of contention, 
and the figures and faces, which fhe met, 
hurrying along the paffages, ftruck her mind 
with difmay. Emily might now have ap- 
peared, like an angel of light, encompafied 
by fiends. Atlength, the reached the leffers 
hall, which was filent and deferted; bur, 
panting for breath, the fat down to recovet 
herfelf. The total ftillnefs of this place was 
as: awful as the tumuh, from which fhe had 
efcaped: but fhe had new time to recall 
her {cattered thoughts, to remember her per- 
fonal danger, and to confider of fome means 
of fafety. She perceived, that it was ufe- 
lefs to feek Madame Montoni, through the 
wide extent and intricacies of the caftle, 
now, too, when every avenue feemed to be 
befet by ruffians; in this hall the could not 

| refalve 
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refolve to ftay, for fhe knew not how foon 
it might become their place of rendezvous; 
and, though fhe wifhed to go to her cham- 
ber, the dreaded again to encounter them on 

the way. 
Thus fhe fat, trembling and hefitating, 
when a diftant murmur broxe on the filence, 
and grew louder.and louder, till fhe diftin- 
guifhed voices and fteps approaching. She | 
then rofe to go, but the founds came along 
the only paffage, by which fhe could des 
part, and fhe was compelled to await in the 
hall, the arrival of the perfons, whofe fteps 
fhe heard. As thefe advanced, fhe diftin~ 
guifhed groans, and then faw a man borne 
flowly along by four others. Her fpirits, 
faltered at the fight, and fhe leaned againit 
the wall for fupport. The bearers, mean- 
while, entered the hall, and, being too bu-. 
fily occupied to detain, or even notice 
Emily, fhe attempted to leave it, but her 
ftrenzth failed, and fhe again fat dgwn on 
the bench. A damp chillnefs came over 
her; her fight became confufed; the knew: 
T4 not 
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not what had paffed, or where fhe was, yet 
the groans of the wounded perfon ftill vi- 
brated on her heart. In a few mo.nents, 
the tide of life feemed again to flow; fhe 
began to breathe more freely, and her fenfes 
revived. She had not fainted, nor had ever 
totally lo her confcioufnefs, but had con- 
trived to fupport herfelf on the bench, ftill 
without courage to turn her eves upon the 
“wafortunate object, which remained near 
her, and about whom the men were yet too 
much engaged to attend to her. 

When her flrength returned, the rofe, and 
was fuffered to leave the hall, though her 
anxiety, having produced fome vain en- 
quiries, concerning Madame Montoni, had 
thus made a difcovery of herfelf. Towards 
her chamber fhe now haftehed, as faft as 
her fteps would bear her, for fhe ftill per- 
ceived, upon her paffage, the founds of 
confufion at a diftance, and fhe endea- 
voured, by taking her way through fome 
ob{cure rcoms, to avoid encountering the 
perfons, whofe looks had terrified her be- 

fore, 
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fore, as well as thofe parts of the cattle, 
where the tumult, might {till rage, 


_ Atlength, the reached her chamber, and, ° 
having fecured the door of the corridor, 
‘felt herfelf, for 4 moment, in fafety. A 
profound ftillnefs reigned in this remote 


apartment, which not even the faint mur- 

mur of the moft diftant founds now reached. - 
She fat down, near one of the cafements, 

and, as fhe gazed on the mountain-view 

beyond, the deep repofe of its beauty ftruck 

her with all the force of contraft, and fhe 
could fcarcely believe herfelf fo near a feene 

of favage difcord. The contending. ele- 

ments feemed to -have retired from their 

natural fpheres, and to have collected them- 

felves into rhe minds of men, for there alone 

the tempeft now reigned. 

Emily tried to tranquillize her fpirits, but 
anxiety made her conftantly liften for fome 
found, and often look out upon the ram- 
parts, where all, however, was lonely: and. 
fill, As a fenfe of her own immediate: 
@anger had decreafed, her apprehenfion con-. 

| T 5 cerning, 
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cerning Madame Montoni heightened, who, 
fhe remembered, had been fiercely threat- 
ened with confinement in the eaft turret, 
and it was poffible, that her hufband had 
fatisfied his prefent vengeance with this 
punifhment. She, therefore, determined, 
when night fhould return, and the inhabit- 
ants of the caftle fhould be afleep, to ex- 
plore the way to the turret, which, as the 
direction it ftood in was mentioned, ap- 
peared not very difficult to be done. She 
knew, indeed, that although her aunt might 
be there, fhe could afford her no effectual 
affiftance, but it might grve her fome com- 
fort even to know, that fhe was difcovered, 
and to hear the found of her niece’s voice; 
for herfelf, any. certainty, concerning Ma- 
dame Montoni’s fate, appeared more tole- 

sable, than this exhaufting fufpenfe. 
Meanwhile, Annette did not appear, and 
Emily was {urprifed, and fomewhat alarmed 
for her, whom, in the confufion of the late 
Scene, various. accidents might ‘have befal- 
ken, and it was ome that the would 
5 have 
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have failed to come to her apartment, un- 
Jef{g fomething unfortunate had happened. : 

Thus the hours paffed in folitude, in 
filence, and in anxious.conjecturing. Be- 
ing not once difturbed by a meffage, or 
a found, it appeared, that Moritoni had 
wholly forgotten her, and it gave her fome 
comfort to find, that fhe could be fo unno- 
ticed. She endeavoured. to withdraw her 
thoughts from the anxiety, that preyed upon 
them, but they refufed controul ; fhe could. . 
neither read, or draw, and the tones of her: 
lute were fo utterly difcordane with the 
prefent ftate of her feelings, that the could: 
not endure them for a moment. 

The fun, at length, fet behind the weft 
ern mountains; his fiery beams faded from 
the clouds, and thea a dun melancholy 
purple drew over them, and gradually in- 
volved the fearures of the country below. 
Soon after, the fentinels paffed.on ae ramj 
part to commence the watch. 

T wilight had: now {pread its gloom: over 
srery objett 5 the difmal obfcurity-of hex, 

T4 chambeg 
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chamber recalled fearful thoughts, but fhe 
remembered, that to procure a light fhe 
muft pafs through a great extent of the 
caftle, and, above all, through the halls, 
where fhe had already experienced fo much 
horror... Darknefs, indeed, in the pre- 
fent {tate of her fpirits, made filence and 
folitude terrible to her; it would alfo 
prevent the poffibility of her finding her 
-way to the turret, and condemn her to 
remain in fufpenfe, coneerning the fate of 
her aunt; yet fhe dared not to venture forth 
for a lamp. 

Continuing at the cafement, that the 
might catch the laft lingering gleam of 
evening; a thoufand vague images of fear 
floated on her fancy. ‘ What if fome of 
thefe rufans,” faid fhe, ** fhould find out 
the private ftair-cafe, and in the darknefs of 
night fteal into my chamber!” Then, re- 
collecting the myfterious inhabitant of the 
neighbouring apartment, her terror changed 
"ats ebject. “He is not a prifoner,” faid 
fhe, ** though he remains in ane chamber, 

ae : for 
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for Montoni did not faften the door, when 
he left it; the unknown perfon himfelf did 
_ this; it is certain, therefore, he can come 
gut when he pleafes.” 
She paufed, for, notwithftanding the ter- 
‘rors of darknefs, fhe confidered it to be - 
. very improbable, whoever he was, that he 
could have any intereft in intruding upon 
her retirement; and again the fubject of 
her emotion changed, when, remembering 
her nearnefs to the chamber, where the veil 
had formerly difclofed a dreadful fpeétacle, 
fhe doubted whether fome paflage might 
not communicate between it and the infe- 
cure door of the ftair-cafe, 
Ic was now entirely dark, and fhe left the 
cafement. As fhe fat with her eyes fixed 
on the hearth, fhe thought the perceived 
there a fpark of light; it twinkled and dif. | 
appeared, and then again was viftble. At 
Jength, with much care, fhe fanned the 
embers of a. wood fire, that had been light- 
ed in the morning, into flame, and, having 
communicated it to a lamp, which always 
| Itood 
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ftood in her room, felt a fatisfaCtion not to 
be conceived, without.a review of her fitua- 
tion. Her firft care was to guard the door 
of the ftair-cafe, for’ which purpofe the 
placed againft it all the furniture fhe could 
move, and fhe was thus employed, for fome 
time, at the’ end of which fhe had another 
inftance how much more oppreffive misfor- 
tune is to the idle, than to the bufy; for, 
having then leifure to think over all the 
' circumftances of her prefent afflictions, fhe 
imagined a thoufand evils for futurity, and 
thefe real and ideal fubjects of diftrefs alike 
wounded her mind. 

Thus heavily moved the hours ti mid- 
night, when fhe counted the fullen’ notes of 
the great clock, as they rolled along the 
rampart, unmingled with any found, exeept 
the diftant foot-fall of a fentinel, who 
came to relieve guard. She now thought 
fhe might venture towards the turret, and, 
having gently opened the chamber door to 
examine the corridor, and to liften if any 
perion was ftirring in the caftle, found all 
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around in perfect ftillnefs, . ¥et:so fooher 
had fhe:left the room, than the perceived a 
light. flafa on the walls of the corridor, 
and, without waiting to fee by whom it was — 
carried, fhe fhrunk back, and clofed her 
door. No one approaching, fhe conjectured, 
that it‘was Montoni going to pay his mid- 
night vifit to her unknown neighbour, and 
fhe determined to wait, till he thould have 
retired to his own apartment. 

When the chimes had tolled another half | 
hour, fhe once more opened the door, and, 
perceiving that no perfon was in the corrie 
dor, haftily croffed into a paffage, that led 
along the fouth fide of the caftle towards 
the ftair-cafe, whence ‘fhe believed fhe could 
eafily find her way to the turret. Often. 
paufing on her way, liftening apprehens 
fively to the murmurs of the wind, and — 
looking fearfully onward into the gloom of 
the long paffages, fhe, at length, reached 
the ftair-cafe.; but there her perplexity be-. 
gan, ‘Two paffages appeared, of which fhe 
knew not how to prefer one, and was coms 


pelled, 
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pelied, at laft, to decide by chance, rae 
ther than by circumftances. That the en- 
tered, opened firft into a wide gallery; along 
which fhe paffed lightly and fwiftly , for 
the lonely afpect of the place awed her, and 
fhe ftarted at the echoof her own fteps. 
~ On a fudden, fhe thought fhe heard a 
voice, and, not diftinguifhing from whence 
it came, feared equally to proceed, or to 
return. For fome moments, fhe ftood in an 
attitude of liftening expectation, fhrinking 
almoft from herfelf and fcarcely daring to 
look round her. The voice came again, but, 
though it was now near her, terror did not al- 
low her to judge exactly whence it proceeded, 
She thought, however; that .it .was the voice 
of complaint, and her belief -was foon- con- 
firmed by a low moaning found, that feemed. 
to proceed from one of the chambers, opens 
ing into the gallery... Ic inftantly. occurred. 
to her, that Madame Montoni might be 
there confined, and fhe advanced to the 
door to fpeak, but was checked by confi- 
dering, that fhe was, perhaps, going to come 
: Mit 
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mit herfelf to a ftranger, who mi: zht difco- 
ver her to Montoni, for, though this per- 
fon, whoever it was, feemed to be in afflic- 
tion, it did not follow, that he was a | pri- 
foner, 

While thefethoughts paffed over her mind, 
and lefc her ftill in hefitation, the voice 
fpoke again, and, calling “* Ludovico,” fhe 
then perceived it to be that of Annette; on 
which, no longer hefitating, fhe went in joy 
to anfwer her. 

“¢ Ludovico!” cried Annette, fobbing— 
sc Ludovico! | 

“Te is I,” faid Emily, trying to open the 
door. ‘ How came you here? Who fhut 
you up: 3? ; 

‘* Ludovico !” repeated Ca O 
Ludovico !” : 

“It is not Ludovico, it is diene 
felle Emily.” | 

Annette ceafed fobbing, and was filent. - 

‘* If you can open the door, Jet me in,” 
faid Emily, “here is no pach to hurt 
you.” 


sc ‘ Toude- 
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“ Ludovico !—O, Ludovico! !? cried 

Annette. 
- Emily now loft her patience, am her 
fear of being overheard increafing, fhe was 
even nearly about to leave the door, when 
fhe confidered, that Annette might, pofii- 
bly, know fomething of the fituation of 
Madame Montoni, or direct her to the tur- 
ret. At length, fhe obtained a reply, though 
little fatisfactory, to her queftions, for An- 
nette knew nothing of Madame Montoni, | 
and only conjured: Emily to tell her what 
was become of Ludovico. Of him fhe had 
no information to give, and fhe again afked 
who had fhut Annette up. 

‘‘ Ludovico,” faid the poor girl, «¢ Ludo- 
vico fhut me up. When I ran away from 
the dreffing-room door to-day, I went I 
{carcely knew where, for fafety; and, in 
this gallery, here, I met Ludovico, who 
hurried me into this chamber, and locked 
me up to keep me out of harm, as he faid. 
But he was in fuch a hurry himfelf, he 
hardly {poke ten. words, bit he told me he 

would 
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would come, and let me out; when all was 
quiet, and he took away the key with him, 
Now all thefe hours are paffed, and I have 
neither feen, or heard a word of him; they 
have murdered himn—TI know they ey ae 

Emily fuddenly remembered the wounded 
secon whom fhe had feen borne into the 
fervants’ hall, and the fcarcely doubted, that 
he was Tudovico, but fhe. concealed the 
circumftance from Annette, and endea- 
voured to comfort her. -Then, impatient 
to learn fomething of her aunt, fhe. again 
enquired the way to the turret. ; 

‘’O! you are not going,. ma’amfelle,” 
. faid Annette, ‘* for Heaven’s fake, do not. 
go, and leave me here by myfelf.” 

—* Nay, Annette, you do not think I cah 
wait in the gallery all night,” replied Emily, 
‘S Direé&t me to the turret; in Ee morging 
J will endeavour to releafe you.” 

© Q holy Mary !” exclaimed Anette, 
‘©am I to ftay here by myfelf all night! [ 
fhall be frightened out of my fenfes, and I 
fhall die of hunger; I have had nathing tg 
eat fince dinner |” 


ang 
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Emily could fearcely forbear fmiling at 
the heterogeneous diftreffes of Annette, 
though fhe fincerely pitied them, and faid 
what fhe could to footh her. At length, 
fhe obtained fomething like a direétion to 
the eaft turret, and quitted the door, from 
whence, after many intricacies and perplexi- 
ties, fhe reached the fteep and winding ftairs 


of the turret, at the foot of which the ftopped 


to reft, and to re-animate her courage with a 
fenfe of her duty. As fhe furveyed: this dif- 
mal place, fhe perceived a door on the oppo- 
fice fide of the ftair-cafe, and, anxious to know 


~ whether it would lead her to Madame Mon- 


toni, fhe tried to undraw the bolts, which 
faftened it. ‘A frefher air came to her face, as 
fhe unclofed the door, which opened upon 


the eaft rampart, and ¢he fudden current had 


neaply extinguifhed her light, which fhe now 


‘removed toadiftance; and again, looking out 


upon the obfcure terrace, fhe perceived only 
the faint outline of the walls and of fome 


‘towers, while, above, heavy clouds, borne 


along the wind, feemed to mingle with the 
{tars, 
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ftars, and wrap the night in thicker dark- 
nefs. As fhe gazed, now willling to defer 
the moment of certainty, from which fhe 
expected only confirmation of evil, a diftant 
foot{tep reminded ‘her, that fhe might be 
obferved by the men on watch, and, haftily 
clofing the door, fhe took her lamp, and 
paffed up the ftair-cafe. Trembling came 


upon: her, as fhe afcended through the 


gloom. . To -her melancholy fancy this 
feemed to. be a place of death, and the chill- 
ing filence, that reigned, confirmed its cha- 
racter.. Her fpirits faltered. ‘* Perhaps,” — 
faid fhe, ‘‘ I am come, hither only to 
learn a dreadful truth, or to witnefs fome 


horrible fpectacle; I feel that my fenfes 


would not furvive fuch an addition of 
horror.” . | 
The image of her aunt murdered—mur- 
dered, perhaps, by the hand of Montoni, 
rofe to her mind; fhe trembled, gafped for 
breath—repented that fhe had dared to ven- 
ture hither, and checked her fteps. But, af- 


ter fhe hed paufed-a few minutes, the con{ci- 


oufnels 
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oufnefs of her duty returned, and fhe went 
on. Still all was filent. At length a track 
of blood, upon a ftair, caught her eye; and 
inftantly the perceived, that the wall and fe- 
veral other fteps were ftained. She paufed, 
again ftruggled to fupport herfelf, and the 
lamp almoft fell from her trembling hand. 
Still no found was heard, no livmg being 
feemed to inhabit the turret; a thoufand 
times fhe withed herfelf again in her cham- 
ber; dreaded to enquire farther—dreaded to 
encounter fome horrible fpectacle, and yet 
could not tefolve, now that fhe was fo near 
the termination of her efforts, to'defift from 
them. Having again recollected courage 
to proceed, after afcending about half: way 
up the turret, fhe came to another door, 
but here again fhe ftopped in hefitation ; 
liftened for founds within, and then, fum- 
-moning all her refolution, unclofed it, and 
entered a chamber, which, as her lamp fhot 
its feeble rays through the darknefs, feemed 
to exhibit only dew-ftained and deferted 
walls. As the ftood examining it, in fearful 

expec- 
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expectation of difcovering the remains of 
her unfortunate aunt, fhe perceived fome- 
thing lying in an obfcure corner of the 
room, and, ftruck with an horrible convic- 
tion, fhe became, for an inftant, motionlefs 
and nearly infenfible. Then, with a kind 
of defperate refolution, fhe hurried towards 
the object that excited her terror, when, 
perceiving the clothes of fome perfon, on 
the floor, fhe caught hold of them, and 
found in her grafp the old uniform of a 
foldier, beneath which appeared a heap of 
pikes. and other arms. Scarcely daring to 
truft her fight, fhe continued, for fome mo- 
ments, to gaze on the object of her late 
alarm, and then left the chainber, fo much 
comforted: and occupied by the conviction, 
that her aunt was not there, that fhe was 
going to defcend the turret, without enquir- 
ing farther; when, on turning to do fo, 
fhe obferved upon fome fteps on the fecond 
flight an appearance of blood, and remem- 
bering, that there was yet another chamber 
.to be explored, fhe again followed the 

windings 
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windings of the afcent. Still, as fhe af 
cended, the track of blood glared upon the — 
{tairs. 

It led her to the door of a landing- place, 
that terminated them, but fhe was unable 
to follow it farther. Now that fhe was fo 
near the fought-for certainty, fhe dreaded 
to know it, even more than before, and had 
not fortitude fufficient to fpeak, or to at- 
tempt opening the door. 

Having liftened, in vain, for fome found, 
that might confirm, or deftroy her fears, 
fhe, at Jength, laid her hand on the lock, 
and, finding it faftened, called on Madame 
Montoni; but only a chilling filence en- 
fued. 

_ She is dead !” fhe cried, —* murdered ! 
—her blood is on the ftairs !” 

‘Emily grew very faint; could fupport 
herfelf no longer, and had fcarcely prefence 
of mind to fet down the Jamp, and place 
herfelf on a ftep. | 

When her recollection returned, fhe {poke 
again at the door, and again attempted to — 
3 i. open 
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open it, and, having lingered for fome time, 
without receiving any anfwer, or hearing a 
found, fhe defcended the turret, and, with 
all the fwiftnefs her feeblenefs would per- 
mit, fought her own apartment. 


As fhe turned into the corridor, the door 
of a chamber opened, from whence Mon- 
¢oni came forth; but Emily, more ‘terrified 
_ghan ever to behold him, fhrunk back into 
the paffage foon enough to efcape being no- 
ticed, and heard him clofe the door, which 
fhe had perceived was the fame the formerly 
obferved. Having here liftened to his de- 
parting fteps, till their faint found was loft 
in diftance, fhe ventured to her apartment, 
and, fecuring it once again, retired to her 
bed, leaving the lamp burning on the hearth, 
But fleep was fled from her haraffed mind, 
to which images of horror alone occurred.. 
She endeavoured to think it poffible, that 
Madame Montoni had not been taken to 
the turret ; but, when fhe recollected the 
former menaces of her. hufband and the 
terrible f{pirit of vengeance, which he had 

Vou. ° U difplayed 
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difplayed on a late occafion; when fhe re- 
, membered his general character, the looks ' 
_of the men, who had forced Madame Moa- 
toni from her apartment, and the written 
traces on the ftairs of the turret-—fhe could 
not doubt, that her aunt had been carried 
thither, and could fcarcely hope, that fhe 
had not been carried to be murdered. 

The grey of morning had long dawned 
“through her cafements, before Emily clofed 
“her: eyes in fleep; when wearied nature, 
“at length, ‘yielded her a pie from fuf- 

fering. 
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*¢ Who rears the bleody hand” 
a Saver 


Enity remained in: her chamber, on 
the following morning, without receiving 
any notice from Montoni, or feeing a hu-. 
man being, except the armed men, who 

~~ fometimes paffed on the ‘terrace below. 
Having tafted no food fince the dinner of 
the preceding day, extreme faintnefs made 
her feel the neceffity of quitting the afylum 

- of her apartment to obtain refrefhment, and 
fhe was alfo very anxious to procure liberty 
for Annette. Willing, however, to defer 
venturing forth, as long as poffible, and 
confidering, whether fhe fhould apply to 

_ Montoni, or to the compaffion of fome 
other perfon, her exceffive anxiety concern. » 

: U2 “ing 
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img her aunt, at length, overcame her ab- 
horrence of his prefence, and fhe deter- 
mined to go to him, and to entreat, that 
he would fuffer her to fee ae Mon- 
toni. 

Meanwhile, it was too certain, from the 
~ abfence of Annette, that fome accident had 
befallen Ludovico, and that fhe was ftill in 
confinement ; Emily, therefore, refolved 
alfo to vifit the chamber, where fhe had 
{poken to her, on the preceding night, and, 
if the poor girl was yet there, to inform 
Montoni of her fitwation. | 

It was near nuon, before fhe ventured 
from her apartment, and went firft to the 
fouth gallery, whither fhe paffed without 
meeting a fingle perfon, or hearing a found, 
except, now and thea, the echo of a diftant 
footftep. 

It was unneceflary to call Anumette, whofe 
Jamentations were audible upon the firft 
approach to the gallery, and who, bewail- 
ing her own and Ludovico’s fate, told 
Emily, that fhe fhould certain’, be flarved 

: : to 
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to death, if the was not let out rmmedzately. 
Emily replied, that fhe was going to beg 


her releafe of Montoni; but the terrors of 


hunger now yielded to thofe of the Signor, 
and, when Emily left her, fhe was loudly 
entreating, that her place of ae might 


be-concealed fron: him. 


As Emily drew near the great hall, the 


founds fhe heard and the people fhe met 


m the paffages renewed her alarm. The 
latter, however, were peaceable, and did not 
interrupt her, though they looked earneftly 
at her; as the paffed, and fometimes {poke. 
©n croffing the hall towards the cedar: 


. ¥oom, where Montoni ufually fat, fhe pere: 


ceived, on the pavement, fragments. of 
fwords, fome tattered garments ftained with 
blood, and almoft expected to have feen. 
among them a dead body; but from fuch 
a {pectacle fhe was, at prefent, fpared. As 
fhe approached the roont, the found of fe- 
veral voices iffued from within, and a dread. 
Gf appearing before many ftrangers, as 
well as.of irritating Montoni. by fuci an in- 

U 3, trufions, 
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trufion, mage her paufe and talter from 
her purpote. She looked up through the 
long arcades of the hall, in fearch of a fer- 
vant, who might bear a meffage, but no 
one appeared, and the urgency of what fhe 
bad to requeft made her ftill linger near 
the door. The voices within were not in 
‘ontention, though the diftinguifhed thofe 
of feveral of the guefts of the preceding 
day ; but ftill her refolution failed, when- 
ever the would have tapped at the door, 
and fhe had determined to walk in the hall, 
till fome perfon fhould appear, who might 
call Montoni from the room, when, as fhe 
turned from the door, it was fuddenly 
opened by himfelf. Emily trembled, and 
‘was confuled, while he almoft ftarted with 
furprife, and all the terrors of his counte- 
nance unfolded themfelves. She forgot all. 
fhe would have faid, and neither enquired 
for her aunt, or entreated for Annette, bur 
. ftood filent and embarraffed. 
After clofing the door he reproved her es a 
meannefs, of which fhe had not been guilty, 
and 


> 
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and fternly queftioned her what the had 
overheard; an accufation, which revived - 
her recolleétion fo far, that fhe affured him 
fhe had not come thither with an intention 
to liften to his converfation, but to entreat 
his compaffion for her aunt, and for An- 
nette. QMontoni feemed to doubt this af- 


-fertion, for he regarded her with a {cruti- 


nizing look ; and the doubt evidently arofle 
from no trifting intereft. Emily then fur-: 
ther explained herfelf, and concluded with’ 
entreating him’‘to inform her, wher¢ her 
aunt was placed, and to permit, that fhe 
might vifit her; but he looked upon her- 
Only with a malignant {mile, which inftan- 
taneoufly confirmed her worft fears for her 
aunt, and, at that moment, fhe had not 
courage to renew her entreaties. 

. © For Annette,” faid he,—* if you go 
to Carlo, he will releafe the girl; the foolifh 
fellow, who fhut her up, died yefterday.” 
Emily fhuddered.——‘“* But my aunt, 
_ Signor’ ’"—faid fhe, * O tell me of my 
~ aunt |” | 


Us i 
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‘¢. She is taken care of,” replied Montonz 
haftily, ‘I have no time to anfwer idle 
queftions.”’ 

He would have paffed on, but Emily, in 
a voice of agony, that could not be wholly 
refifted, conjured him to tell her, where 
Madame Montoni -was;. while he paufed; 
and fhe anxioufly watched his counte- 
nance, a trumpet founded, and, in the 
next moment, fhe heard the heavy gates 
of the portal open, and then the clattering, 
of horfes’ hoofs i in the court, with, the con 
fufion of many voices. She ftood for a mo- 
ment hefitating whether fhe thould follow. 
Montoni, who, at the found of the trumpet, 
had paffed through the hall, and, turning 
her eyes whence.it came, fhe faw through 
the door, that opened beyond a long per- 
fpetive of arches into the courts, a party | 
of horfemgn, whom fhe judged, as well as 
the diftance and her embarraffment would 
allow, to be the fame the had feen depart, 
"a few days, before. But fhe ftaid not to 
{crutinize, for, when the trumpet founded 
wal : ; again. > 
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again, the chevaliers rufhed out of the cedar- 
room, and men came running.into the hall 
from every quarter of the caftle. Emily 
ence more hurried for fhelter to her own 
apartment. Thither fhe was ftill purfued. 
by images of horror. She re-confidered 
“Montoni’s manner and words, when he 
had fpoken of his wife, and they ferved 
enly to confirm her moft terrible fufpicions.. 
Tears refufed any longer to relieve her dif- 
trefs, and fhe had fat for a confiderable time: 
abforbed ‘in thought, when aknocking at the 
chamber door aroufed. her, on opening 
which fhe found old Carlo. , 
«© Dear young lady,” faid he, «I have 
Been fo flurried, I never once thought of 
you till juft’ now. I-have ‘brought. you 
fome fruit and wine, and I am fure you 
muft ftand in need of them by this 
time.” ; aan | 
«© Thank you,. Carlo,” faid Emily, ¢ this 
is very good of you. Did the Signor re- 
mind you of me?” “8 . 
és No, Signora,” replied. Casla, §* his: 
U5. ‘: Excel 
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Excellenza has bufinefSs enough on his 
hands.”’ Emily then renewed her enqui- 
ries, concerning Madame Montoni, but 
Carlo had been employed at the other end 
of the caftle, during the time, that fhe was 
removed, and he had heard nothing fince, 
concerning her. 

While he {poke, Emily looked fteadily at 
hiry, for the fcarcely knew whether he was 
really ignorant, or concealed his knowledge 
of the truth from a fear of offending his 
matter. To feveral queftions, concerning 
the contentions of yefterday, he gave very 
limited an{wers ; but told, that the difputes 
were now amicably fettled, and that the | 
Signor believed himfelf to have been mif- 
taken in his fufpicions of his guefts.. ‘* The 
fighting was about that, Signora,” faid 
Carlo 5 “ but_I truft I thall never fee fuch 
another day in this caftle, though. — 
things are about to be done.” 

On her enquiring his meaning, ee Ab, 
Signora!” added he, «it is not for me to 
betray fecrets, or tel all I think, but time 
will teil,” : 
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- She then defired him to releafe Annette, 
and, having defcribed the chamber im 
which the poor girl was confined, he pro- 
mifed to obey her immediately,.and- was 
‘departing, when. fhe. remembered: to afk 
who were the perfons juft arrived. . Her 
Jate conjecture was dais ; it was Verezzi, 
with his party. 

Her fpiricts were roaiewhat foothed' by 
this fhort converfation with Carlo’;: for, in 
her prefent circumftances, it afforded: fone 
‘eomfort to hear the accents of compaffion, 
and to meet the look of fympathy. 

fn hour paffed before Annette. appear- 
ed, whe then. eame weeping and fobbing. 
© O: Ludovico—Ludovico ""' cried the. . 

“© My poor Annette !’’- faid cmc and 
made her fit down. 

- « Who could have forefeén this, ma’am- 
felfle? O miferable, wretched, day—ttat 
ever I fhould live to..fee' it” and’ the 
~ continued to moan and lament, till Emity 
thought it neceffary. to ‘check Her excels 
Of grief. “ We are continually lofing 
- U6 * dear 
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dear friends by death,” faid the, with a 
figh, that came from. her beart. “ We muft 
fabmit to the will of Heaven—our tears, 
_alas! cannot recall the dead !” 

Annette took the handkerchief from her 
face. . 

<‘ You will meet Ludovico in a better 
world, I hope,” added Emily. 

<< Yes—yes,——ma’amfelle,” fobbed An- 
nette, ** but I hope I fhall meet him 
again in this—though he is fo wounded !” 
_. Wounded !” exclaimed Emily, ‘* does 
he live ?” 
. 66 Yes, ma’am, but—but he has a ter- 
rible wound, and could not come to let 
me out. They thought him dead, at firft, 
‘and he-has not been rightly: himfelf, tilh 
within this. hour.” 

« Well, Annette, I rejoice to hear he 
-lives.” 3 

am Lives ! t ‘Holy Saints ! iy he ar not 
‘die, furely 1” | 
_ Emily: faid fhe — not, but this ex- 
_— of hope Annette ¢ thought implied 
» he : ot fear, 


2 
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fear, and her own increafed: in proportion, 
as’ Emily endeavoured to encourage her. 
To enquiries, concerning Madame Mon- 
toni, fhe could give: no na ale 
fwers. 

<< I quite iset to afk among ise fer- 
vants, ma’amfelle,” faid fhe, “ for I could 
think of. nobody but poor Ludovico.” 

Annette’s grief was now fomewhat af- 
fuaged, and Emily fent her to make en- 
quiries, concerning her lady, of whom, 
however, the could obtain no intelligence, 
fome of the people the fpoke with being 
really ignorant of her fate, and others. 
having probably received orders to con- 
eeal it. 

This day paffed with Emily in con- 
tinued grief and anxiety for her aunt; but 
fhe was unmolefted by any notice from 
Montoni ;, and, now that Annette was li- 
‘berated; fhe obtained food, without ex- 
pofing herfelf to danger, or impertinence. ~ 

Two following days paffed in the fame 
mn unmarked by any occurrence, 
| during 
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during which the obtained no information 
of Madame Montoni. On the evening of 
the fecond, having difmiffed Annette, and 
retired to bed, her mind became haunted 
by the moft difmal images, fuch as her 
long anxiety, concerning her aunt, fug- 
gefted ; and, unable to forget herfelf, for 
a@ moment, or to vanquifh the phantoms, 
that tormented her, the rofe from her bed, 
and went to one of the cafements of her 
chamber, to breathe a freer air. 

All without was filent and dark, uniefs 
that could be called light, which was only 
the faint glimmer of the ftars, thewing 
imperfectly the outline‘ of the mountains, 
the weftern towers of the caftle and the 
ramparts below, where a folitary fentinel 
was pacing. What an image of repoft 
did this fcene prefent! The fierce and 
terrible paffions, too, which fo often agi- 
tated the inhabitants’ of this edifice, feemed 
now huthed ‘in fleep;—thofe myfterious 
workings, that roufe the elements of man’s 
nature into tempeft—were calm. Emily’s 

- heart 
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heart was not fo; but her fufferings, though 
deep, partook of the gentle character of 
her mind. Hers was a filent aaguith, 
weeping, yet enduring; not the wild 
energy ‘of paffion, inflaming imagination, 
bearing down the barriers of reafon and 

living in a world of its own. — | 

The air refrefhed her, and the cone 
tinued at the cafement, looking on the 
fhadowy {cene, over which the planets 
burned with a clear light, amid she deep 
blue ather, as they filent}y moved in their 
deftined courfe. She remembered how 
often fhe had gazed om them with ‘her 
dear father, how often he had pointed 
out their way in the heavens, and ‘ex 
plained ther laws; and thefe reflections 
led to others,. which, in an almoft equal 
degree, awakened her grief and aftonifh- 
rent, 

They brought « Secsialiegs of _all the 
ftrange and mournful events, which had 
occurred fince the lived in peace with her 
_ ae And to Emily, who had been {9 
| tenderly 
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tenderly educated, fo tenderly loved, who 
once knew only goodnefs and happinefs— 
to her, the late events aad her prefent 
fituation—in-a foreign land—in a remote 
caltle—furrounded by vice and violence— 
feemed more like the vifions of a diftem- 
pered imagination, than the circumftances 
ef truth. She wept to think of what her 
parents would have fuffered, could they 
have forefeen the events of her future life: 

While the raifed her ftreaming éyes to 
heaven, fhe obferved the fame planet, 
which. fhe had feen in Languedoc, on the 
night, preceding, her father’s death, rife 
above the eaftern: towers of. the cattle, 
while fhe remembered the converfation,,. 
which had paffed, concerning the probable: 
ftate of departed fouls ;. remembered, alfo,. 
the folemn mufic fhe had heard, and to. 
which the tendernefs of her {pirits had, in: 
fpice of her reafon, given a fuperttitious. 
- meaning. At thefe recollections fhe wept 
again, and continued mufing, when fudi 
@enly the notes of {weet mufic paffed on. 

= the 
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the air. A fuperftitious dread ftole over. 


her; fhe ftood HKftening, for fome mo- 
ments, in trembling expectation, and then 
endeavoured to recollect her thoughts, and 


to reafon herfelf into compofure ; but hu-. 


man reafon cannot eitablifh her laws on 


fubjects, loft in the obfcurity of imagina-. 
tion, any more than the eye can afcertain 


the form of objects, that only glimmer 


through the dimnefs of night. 


Her furprife, on hearing fuch foothing 
and delicious foynds, was, at leaft, juftifi- 


_ able; for it was long—very long, fince the 


had liftened to any. thing like melody. The 
fierce trumpet and the fhrill fife were 
the only inftruments fhe had heard, fince 


her arrival, at, Udolpho. 


When her mind was nen hak more 
Sonspoled: fhe tried to afcertain. from what 
quarter the founds proceeded, and thought 
they came from belaw ; but whether from 
a room of the caftle, or from the terrace, 
fhe could not with certainty judge. Fear. 
and furprife now yielded to the enchant- 

ment 
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ment of a {train, that floated on the filent 
night, with the moft foft and melancholy 
fweetnefs. Suddenly, it feemed removed 
to a diftance, trembled faintly, and ay 
entirely ceafed. 

She continued to liften, funk in that 
pleafing repofe, which foft mufic leaves on 
. the mind—but 1 came no more. Upon 
this ftrange circumftance her thoughts were 
long engaged, for ftrange, it certainly was 
to hear mufic at midmght, when every 
inhabitant of the caftle had long fince re- 
tired-to re{t, and in a place, where nothing 
hike harmony had been: heard before, pro- 
bably, for many years. Long-fuffering 
had made her fpivits peculiarly fenfible to 
terror, and liable to be affected by the il- 
lufions of fuperftirion.—It now feemed to 
her, as if her dead father had fpoken to 
her in that firain, to infpire her with com- 
_ fort and confidence, on the fubje&, which 
had then occupied her mind. Yet reafon 
told her, that this was a wild conjecture, 
and the was inclined to difmifs it; but, 

7 | with 
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with the inconfiftency fo natural, when 


imagination guides the thoughts, the then 
wavered towards 2 belief as wild. She 
remembered the fingalar event, connected 


with the caftle, which had given it into’ 


the poffeffion of its prefent owner; and, 
when fhe confidered the myfterious man- 
ner, in which its lee poffeffor had difap- 
peared, and thac fhe had never fince been 


heard of, her mind was impreffed with an. 


high | degree of folemn awe; fo’ that, 
though there appeared no clue to connect 


that event with the late mufic, fhe was 


inclined fancifully to think they had fome 
relation to each other. At this conjecture, 
a fudden chillnefs ran through her frame ; 
fhe looked fearfully upon the dufkinefs of 
her chamber, and the dead filence, that 
prevailed chere, heightened t to her fancy 
its gloomy afpect. 

At length, fhe left the cafement, but 
her fteps faltered, as fhe approached the 
bed, and fhe ftopped and looked round. 
The fingle lamp, that burned in her fpa- 

cious 
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cious chamber, was expiring ; for a mo- 
ment, fhe fhrunk from the darknefs be- 
yond ; and then, afhamed of the weaknefs, 
which, however, the could not wholly con- 
quer, went forward to the bed, where her 
mind did not foon know the foothings of 
fleep. She {till mufed on the late occur 
rence, and looked with anxiety to the next 
night, when, at the fame hour, fhe deter- 
_-mined to watch whether the mufic ree 
turned. .‘* If thofe founds. were human,” 
aid fhe,.** I fhall — hear thens 
| again,”* 
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CHAP, Xil. 


€¢ Then, oh, you bleffed minifters above, 
Keep me in patience ; and, in ripen’d time, 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 
. In couatenance.” 
SHAKESPEARE | 


A NNETTE came almoft breathleGs 
to Emily’s apartment in the morning. ‘‘ QO 
ma’amfelle !” faid the, in broken fentences, 
<< what news I have to tell! I have found 
out who the prifoner is—but he was no 
prifoner, neither ;—he that was fhut up In 
the chamber I told you of. I muft think 
him a ghoft, forfooth !” 

‘¢ Who was the prifoner ?” enquired 
Emily, while her thoughts glanced back 
#o the circumftance of the Preece night, 

«* You miflake, ma’am,” {aid Annette; 
4¢ he was not a prifoner, after all.” 

‘¢ Who is the perfon, then 2” 

S Holy Saints!” rejoined Annette! 
*¢ How I was furprifed! 1 met him jut: 

now, 
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now, on the rampart below, there. Ine 
ver was fo- furpnifed in my life!’ Ah! 
ma’amfelle! this is a ftrange place! I 
Should never have done wondering, if I 
was to live here an hundred years. But, ' 
as I was faying, I met him juft now on 
the rampart, and I was thinking of nobody 
lefs than of him.” 

«¢ This wifling is infupportable,” faid 
Emily ; ** prythee, Annette, do not torture 
my patience any longer.” 

«¢ Nay, ma’amfelle, guefs—guefs who 
it was; it was on you know very 
well.” | 

«© T cannot gx, * faid Emily impa- 
tiently. 

_ & Nay, ma ‘amn{elle, I'll tell you fome- 
thing to guefs by—A tall Signor, with a 
longifh face, who walks fo ftately, and 
ufed to wear fuch a high feather in. his har ; 
and ufed often to look dawn upon. the 
ground, when people {poke to him; and 
to look at people from under his eye- 
brows, as it were, all fo dark and frown- 


ing. 
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ing. You have feen him, often and often, 
at Venice, ma’am. Then he was fo inti- 
mate with the Signor, too. And, naw I 
think of it, I wonder what he could be 
afraid of in this lonely old caftle, that he 
fhould fhut himfelf up for. But he is come 
abroad now, for I met him on the rampart 
juft this minute. I trembled when I faw 
him, for I always was afraid of him, fome- 
how; but I determined I would not let 
him fee it; fo I went up to him, and made 
him a low curtefy, * You are welcome to 
the caftle, Signor Orfino,’ faid I.” 

« O, it was Signor Orfino, then !” faid 
Emily. : 

«© Yes, ma’amfelle, Signor Orfino, hime . 
felf, who caufed that Venetian gentleman 
to be killed, and has been popping about 
from place to place, ever fince, as I hear.” 

‘¢ Good Ged !”? exclaimed Emily, re- 

‘covering from the fhock of this intelli- 
gence; ** and is be come to Udolpho! 
He does well to endeavour to conceal. 
himfelf,” 
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“¢ Yes, ma’amfelle, but if that was all, 
this defolate place would conceal him, 
without his fhutting himfelf up in one 
room. Who would think of coming to 
Jook for him here? I am “fure I thould as 
foon think of going to look for any body 
in the other world.” 

‘© There is fome truth in that,” faid 
Emily, who would now have concluded it 
was Orfino’s mufic, which fhe had heard, 
on the preceding night, had fhe not 
‘known, that he had neither tafte, or fkill 
in the art. But, though the was unwilling 
to add to the number of Annette’s fur- 
prifes, by mentioning the fubject: of her 
own, fhe enquired, whether any perfon in 
the caftle played on a mufical inftrument ? 

<< O yes, ma’amfelle! there is Benedetto 
plays the great drum to admiration ; and 
‘then, there is Launcelot the trumpeter ; 
nay, for that matter, Ludovico himfelf 
can play on the trumpet 3—~but he 1 is ill 
‘now. I remember once”— 


Emily interrupted her; ‘ Have you 
| heard 
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heard no other mufic fince you came te 
the caftle—none laft night ?”’ 

“© Why, did you hear any laft night, 
ma’amfelle >” 

Emily evaded this queftion, by repeat- 
ing her own. 

«© Why, no, ma’am,” replied Annette ; 
‘© I never heard any mufic here, I muft 
fay, but the drums and the trumpet ; and, — 
as for laft night, I did nothing but dream 
i faw. my late lady’s ghoft.” 

«© Your /ate lady’s,” faid- Emily in x 
tremulous voice; ‘* you have heard more, 
then, Tell me—tell me all, Annette, I 
entreat ; tell me the worft at ance.” 

«6 Nay, ma’amfelle, you know the worft — 
already.” 

«* I know nothing,” {aid Emily. 

“ Yes, you do, ma’amfelle ; you know, 
that ndbody Knows any thing about her ; 
and it is plain, therefore, fhe is gone, the 
way of the firlt lady of the caftle—nobody 

ever knew any thing about her.”’« 

Emily leaned her head upon her hand, 

Vor. II. x and 
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and was, for fome time, filent ; then, tell- 
ing Annette the wifhed to be alone, the 
latter left the room. : 

The remark of Annette had revived 
Emily’s terrible fufpicion, concerning the 
fate of Madame Montoni; and fhe re- 
folved to make another effort to obtain 
certainty on this fubject, by applying | to 
Montoni once more. 

When Annette returned, a few hours 
after, fhe told Emily, that the porter of 
the caftle wifhed very much to fpeak with 
her, for that he had fomething of import- 
ance to fay ; her {pirits had, however, of 
late been fo fubject to alarm, that any new 
circumftance excited it; and’ this meffage 
from the porter, when her firft furprife 
was over, made her look round for fome 
lurking danger, the more fufpicioufly, per- 
haps, becaufe fhe had frequently remarked 
the unpleafant ‘air ‘and countenance of this 
man. She now hefitated, whether to fpeak 
with him, doubting even, that this requeft 
was only a pretext to draw her into fome 


danger ; 
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danger; but a little reflection fhewed her 
the improbability of this, and fhe blufhed | 
at her weak fears. 

<¢] will fpeak to him, Annette,” faid | 
fhe ; ** defire him to come to the corridor 
immediately.” | 

Annette departed, and foon ee re- 
turned. ; 

‘¢ Barnardine, ma’amfelle,” faid fhe, 
<< dare not come to the corridor, left he 


fhould be difcovered, it is fo far from his 


poft ; and he dare not even leave the gates © 
for a moment now; but, if you will come 
to him at the portal, through fome round- 
about paffages he told me of, without 
croffing the courts, he has that to tell, 
which will furprife you. But you mut 
not come through the courts, left the Sig- 
nor fhould fee you.” 

Emily, neither approving thefe ‘* round- 
about paflages,” nor the other part of the 
requeft, now pofitively refufed to go. 
<¢ Tell him,” faid fhe, *¢if he has any 
thing of confequence to impart, I will 
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hear him in the corridor, whenever he has 
an opportunity of coming thither.” 

Annette went to deliver this meffage, 
and was abfent a confiderable time. When 
the returned, ‘* It won’t do, ma’amfelle,” 
{aid fhe. ‘* Barnardine has been confider- 
ing all this time what can be done, for it 
is as much as his place is worth to leave 
his poft now. But, if you will come to 
the eaft rampart in the dufk of the even- 
ing, he can, perhaps, fteal away, and tell 
you all he has to fay.” : 

_ Emily was furprifed and alarmed, at t the 

fecrecy which this man feerned to think fo 
neceflary, and hefitated whether to meet 
him, -till, confidering, that he might mean 
to warn her of fome ferious danger, fhe re- 
folved to go. 

*¢ Soon after fun-fet,” faid fhe, «« I will 
be at the end of the eaft rampart. But 
then the watch. will be fet,’ fhe added, 
recollecting herfelf, ‘and how can Bar- 
nardine pafs unobferved >” 

“* That is juft what I faid to him, 

ma’‘am, 
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ma’am, and he anfwered me, that he had» 
the key of the gate, at the end of the ram-- 
part, that leads towards the courts, and - 
could let himfelf through that way; and 
as for the fentinels, there were none at this 
end of the terrace, becaufe the place is 
guarded enough by the high walls of the 
caftle, and the eaft turret; and he faid 
thofe at the other end were too far off to 
fee him, if it was pretty dufkyith.” 

s© Well,” faid Emily, «© I muft hear 
what he has to tell; and, therefore, defire 
you will 80 with me to the EeITaGEs this 
evening.” 

‘¢ Ffe defired it might be pretty dufkyith, 
ma’amf{elle,” repeated Annette, *¢ becaufe 
of the watch.” 

Emily paufed, and then faid: fhe would: 
be on the terrace, an hour after fun-fet ;— 
“ and tell Barnardine,” fhe added, ** to be 
punctual to the time ; for that I, alfo, may . 
be obferved by Signor Montoni. Where 
is the Signor? I would fpeak with him.” 

<< Fle is in the cedar chamber, ma’am,. 
° | X 3 coune. 
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counfelling with the other Signors. He is 
going to give them a fort of a treat to-day, 
to make up for what paffed at the laft, I 
fuppofe; the people are all very bufy in 
the kitchen.” | 

‘Emily now enquired, if Montoni ex- 
pected any new gue'ts? and Annette be- 
lieved that he did not. “ Poor Ludo- 
vico!” added the, ‘* he would be as merry 
as the beft of them, if he was well; but 
he may recover yet. Count Morano was 
‘wounded as bad, as he, and he is get well 
again, and is gone back to Venice.” 

‘Is he fo?” faid Emily, “ | when did 
you hear this ?” 

“<1 heard it, aa night, ma amfelle, bur — 
I forgot to tell it.’ 

Emily afked fome further queftions, and 
then, defiring Annette would obferve and 
inform her, when Montoni was alone, the 
girl went to deliver her a to Barnar- 
‘dine. 

Montoni was, however, fo much en 
esged, during the whole day, that Emily 

had 
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had no opportunity of feeking a releafe 
from her terrible fufpenfe, concerning her 
aunt. Annette was employed in watching 
his fteps, and in attending upor Ludovico, 
‘whom fhe, affifted by Caterina, nurfed 
with the utmoft care; and Emily was, of | 
courfe, left much alone. Her thoughts 
dwelt often on the meffage of the porter, 
and were employed in conjecturing the 
fubject, that occafioned it, which fhe fome- | 
‘times‘imagined concerned the fate of Ma- 
dame Montoni; at others, that it related 
to fome perfonal danger, which threarened 
herfelf. The cautious fecrecy which Bar- 
nardine obferved in his conduét, inclined 
her to believe the latter. 

As the hour of appointment drew near, 
her impatience increafed. At length, the 
fun fet; fhe heard the paffing fteps of tht 
fentinels going to their pofts ; and waited — 
only for Annette to accompany her to the 
terrace, who, foon after, came, and they 
defcended together. When Emily ex- 
prefled apprehenfions of meeting Montoni, . 
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or fome of his guefts, **O, there is na 
fear of that, ma’amfelle,” faid Annette, 
“they are all fet in to feafting yet, and 
that Barnardine knows.” 

They reached the firft terrace, where the 
fentinels demanded who paffed; and 
Emily, having anfwered, walked on to the 
eaft rampart, at the entrance of which 
they were again ftopped; and, having 
again replied, were permitted to proceed. 

But Emily did not like to expofe herfelf 
to the difcretion of thefe men, at fuch an 
hour; and, impatient to withdraw from 
the fituation, fhe ftepped haftily on in 
Search of Barnardine. He was not yet come. 
She leaned penfively on the wall of the 
rampart, and waited for him. The gloom 
of twilight fat deep on the furrounding ob- 
Fects, blending in foft confufion the valley, 
the mountains, and the woods, whofe tall 
heads, ftirred by the evening breeze, gave 
the only founds, that ftole on filence, ex- 
cept a faint, faint chorus of diftant voices, 


that arofe from within the cattle. 
ce What 
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‘© What voices are thofe ?” {aid mys 
as fhe fearfully liftened. 

*¢ It is only the Signor and his guefts,. 
- caroufing,” replied Annette. 

“© Good God!” thought Emily, §* can 
this man’s heart be fo gay, when he has 
made another being. fo wretched ; if, in- 
deed, my aunt is yet fuffered to feel her 
wretchednefs ? .O.! whatever are my own. 
fafferings, may my heart never, never be 
hardened againft thofe of: others !” 

She looked up, with a fenfation of horror,. 
to the eaft turret, near which fhe then 
ftood ; a light glimmered through the grates. 
of the lower chamber, but thofe of the up- 
per one were dark.’ Prefently, the perceived 
a perfon moving witha lampacrofs the lower. 
room; but this circumftance revived no. 
hope, concerning Madame Montoni, whom. 
fhe had vainly fought in that aparcmenr,. 
which had. appeared to contain only fol- 
diers’ accoutrements. Emily, however, de-. 
termined to attempt the outer door of the. 
turret, as foon as Barnardine fhould with-- 
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draw ; and, if it was unfaftened, to make 
another effort to difcover her aunt. 

The moments paffed, but (till Barnar- 
dine did not appear; and Emily, becom- 
ing uneafy, heficated whether to wait any 
longer. She would have fent Annette to 
the portal to haften him, but feared to be 
left alone, for it was now almoft dark, and 
a melancholy ftreak of red, that ftil] lin- 
gered in the weft, was the only veftige of 
departed day. The ftrong intereft, how- 
ever, which Barnardine’s meflage had 
- awakened, overcame other apprehenfions, 
and {til] detained_ her. 

While the was conjecturing with Annette 
what could thus occafion his abfence, they 
heard a key turn in the lock of the gate 
near them, and prefently faw a man ad- 
vancing. It was Barnardine, of whom 
Emily haftily enquired what he had to 
communicate, and defired, that he would 
tell her quickly, ‘ for 1 am chilled with 
this evening air,” faid the. 

“« You mutt difmifs your maid, lady,” 
| faid 
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faid the man in a voice, the deep tone of 
which fhocked her, ** what I have to tell 
is to you only.” 

Emily, after fome hefitation, defired 
Annette to withdraw to a little diftance. 
«© Now, my friend, what would you fay ?” 

He was filent a moment, as if confider- 
ing, and then faid, | 
- & That which would coft me my place, 
at leaft, if it came to the Signor’s ears. 
You muft promife, lady, that nothing 
fhall ever make yeu tell a fyllable of the 
matter; I have been trufted in this affair, 
and, if- it was known, that I betrayed 
my truft, my life, perhaps, might an- 
fwer it.» But. I-was concerned as you, 
lady, and I refolved to tell your’ He 
paufed.—— 

Emily thanked him, affured ie that 
he might repofe on her difcretion, and en-« 
treated him -to’difpateh.. 
es ‘Annette told us in the hall how 
unhappy you was about Signora Mon- ° 
| ton}, 
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toni, and how much you wifhed to know 
what was become of her.” 

“¢ Moft true,” faid Emily eagerly, ‘* and 
you can inform me. I cenjure you tell me 
the worft; without hefitation.” She refted 
her trembling arm upon the wall. 

<¢ I can tell you,” {aid Barnardine, and 
paufed.— : 

Emily had no power to enforce her en- 
treaties. | 

‘© I can tell you,” refumed Barnardine, 
wmf but” | 

<< But what?” exclaimed Emily, reco- 
vering her refolution. | 

«< Here [am, ma’amfelle,” faid Annette, 
who, having heard the eager tone, in which 
Emily pronounced thefe words, came run- 
ning towards her. 

«< Retire!” faid Barnardine, fternly ; 
“you are not wanted ;” and, as Emily 
faid nothing, Annette obeyed. 

<“‘ | cam tc you,” repeated the porter, 
—** but I know not how—you was afs. 
flicted before,” 
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‘© I am prepared for the worft, my 
friend,” {aid Emily, in a firm and folema 
voice. ‘I can fupport any certainty ee 
ter than this fufpenfe.” 

‘© Well, Signora, if that is the cafes 
-you fhall hear.—You know,. I fuppofe, 
‘that the Signor and his: lady ufed fome:- 
times to difagree. It is none of my con- 
cerns to enquire what it was about, but I 
believe you know it was fo.” 

» 6° Well,” faid Emily, ‘* proceed.” 

«¢ The Signor, it feems, had lately been 
very wrath againft her. I faw all, and 
heard all,—a great deal more than people 
thought for; but it was none of my bufi- 
nefs, fol faid nothing. <A few days ago, 
the Signor fent for me. ‘ Barnardine,’ fays 
he, © you are—an honeft man, I think I 
can truft you.’ I affured his Excellenza 
that He could. ¢ Then,’ fays he, as near 
as I can remember, ‘I have an affair in 
hand, which I want you to affift me in.’— 
Then he told me what I was to do; but 
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that I fhall fay nothing about—1it con- 
cerned only the Signora.”’ 

¢O Heavens!” exclaimed Emily-—— 
«‘ what have you done ?” 
. Barnardine hefitated, and was filent. 
_§© What fiend could tempt him, or you, 
to fuch an act !’” cried Emily, chilled with 
horror, and fcarcely able to » fupport her 
fainting fpirits. 

<¢ It was a fiend,” faid Barnardine in a 
gloomy tone of voice. They were now both 
filent ;——Emily had not courage to enquire 
further, and Barnardine feemed to fhrink 
from telling more. At length he faid, 
«© It is of no ufe to think of the paft; tha 
‘Signor was eruel enough, but he would 
be obeyed. What fignified my refufing? 
He would have found others, who had no 
{cruples.” 

«© You have murdered her, then! ” faid 
Emily, in a-hollow and inward voice 
«© T am talking with a murderer !” Barnar- 
dine ftood filent ; while-Emily turned from 
him, and attempted to leave the place. 

“ Stay |” 
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“© Stay, lady!” faid he, ** You deferve 
to think fo ftill—fince you can believe me 
capable of fuch a deed.” | 

<¢ If you are innocent, tell me quickly,” 
faid Emily, in faint accents, ‘¢ for E feel 
I fhall not be able to hear you long.” 

«J will tell you no more,” faid he, and 
walked away. Emily had juft ftrength 
enough to bid him ftay, and then to call 
Annette, on whofe arm fhe leaned, and 
they walked flowly up the rampart, till 
they heard fteps behind them. Ic. was 
Barnardine again. 

<¢ Send away the girl, ” faid he, * ang 
I will tell‘you more.’ 

¢ She muft not go,” faid Emily ; ¢* what 
you have to fay, fhe may hear.” 

© May fhe fo, lady ?” faid he. ** You 
” and. he was 
going, though flowly, when Emily’s anxis 
ety, overcoming the refentment and fear, 
which ‘the man’s behaviour had roufed, 
fhe defired him to fay, and bade Annette 

retire. 
“ The 
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‘© The Signora is alive,” faid he, ‘ for 
me. She ts my prifoner, though; his Ex- 
sellenza has fhut her up in the chamber 
over the great gates of the court, and I 
have the charge of her. I was going: to 
have told you, you might fee her—but 
now | . 

Emily, relieved from an unutterable 
load of anguifh by. this fpeech, had now 
only to; afk Barnardine’s forgivenefs, and 
to conjure, that he would let her. vific her 
aunt. 

He complied with lefs-reluctance, than 
fhe expected,. and told: her, that, if fhe 
would repair, on the following. night, when 
the Signor was retired to reft, to the pof- 
tern-gate of the caftle, the fhould, perhaps, 
fee Madame Montoni. | 

Amid all the thankfulnefs, which Emily 
felt for this. conceffion, the. thought. the 
obferved a malicious triumph in his man- 
ner, when he pronounced the laft words ; 
but, in the next moment, the difmiffed 
the thought, and, having again thanked 

him, , 
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him, commended her aunt to his pity, and 
affured him, that the would herfelf reward 
him, and would be punctual to her ap- 
pointment; fhe bade him good night, and 
retired, unobferved, to her chamber. It 
was a confiderable time, before the tumult 
‘of joy, which Barnardine’s unexpected in- 
telligence had occafioned, allowed Emily 
to think with clearnefs, or to be confcious 
of the real dangers, that ftill furrounded 
Madame Montoni and herfelf. ‘When 
this agitation fubfided, fhe. perceived, that 
her aunt.was yet the prifoner of 4 man, to_ 
‘whofe. vengeance, or avarice, fhe might 
fall a facrifice ; and, when the further con- 
fidered the favage afpec& of the perfon, 
‘who was appointed to guard Madame 
-Montoni, her doom appeared to be al- 
ready fealed, for the countenance of Bar- 
nardine feemed to bear.the ftamp of a mure 
derer ; and, when the had looked upon it, 
fhe felc inclined to believe, that there was 
no deed, however black, which he might 
not be prevailed upon to execute. Thefe 
<* reflections 
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reflections brought ta-her remembrance the 
tone of voice, in which he had promifed 
to grant her requeft to fee his.prifoner ; 
and fhe mufed upon it long in uneafinefs 
and doubr. Sometimes, fhe even hefitated, 
whether to truft herfelf with him: at the 
lonely hour hs had appointed ; and once, 
and only once, it ftruck ber, that Madame 
Montoni might be already murdered, and 
that this ruffian was appainted to decoy 
herfelf to fome fecret place, where her. life 
alfo was to be facrificed ta the avarice of 
Montoni, «who then would clann fecurely 
the contefted eftates in Languedac., The 
confideration of the enormity of fuch guilt 
did, at length, relieve ‘her. from the belief 
‘of its probability, but not from all the- 
doubts and fears, which a recollection of 
Barnardine’s manner had occafioned. From 
thefe fubjects, her thoughts, at length, 
paffed to others ; and, as the evening ad- 
vanced, fhe remembered,: with fomewhat 
more than furprife, the mufic fhe had 
heard, on the preceding night, and now 
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awaited its return, with: more than curio- 


fity. | | 
She diftinguifhed, till a late hour, the 
diftant caroufals of Montoni and his com- 
panjons—the loud conteft, the diffolute 
laugh and the choral fong, thar made the 
halls re-echo. At length, fhe. heard the 


_ heavy gates of the caftle fhut for the night, 
and thofe founds inftantly funk into a 


filence, which was difturbed only by the 
whifpering fteps of perfons, pafling through 


the galleries to their remote rooms. Emily 


now judging it to be about the time, when 


‘fhe had heard the mufic, on the preceding 


night, difmiffed Annette, and gently open- 
ed the cafement to watch for its return. 
The planet the had fo particularly noticed, 
at the recurrence of the mufic, was not yet 
rifen; but, with fuperftitious weaknefs, 
fhe kept her eyes fixed on that part of the 
hemifphere, where it would rife, almoft- 
expecting, that, when it appeared, the 
founds would return. At length, it came, 
ferenely bright, over the eaftern towers of 

the 
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the caftle. Her heart trembled, when fhe 
perceived it, and fhe had fcarcely courage 
to remain at the cafement, left the return- 
ing mufic fhould confirm her terror, and 
fubdue the little ftrength fhe yet retained. 
‘The clock foon after ftruck one, and, 
knowing this to be about the time, when 
the founds had occurred, fhe fat down in 
a chair, near the cafement, and endeavour- 
ed to comipofe her fpirits ; but the anxiety 
of expectation yet difturbed them. Every 
thing, however, remained ftill; fhe heard 
only the folitary ftep of a fentinel, and the 
Julling murmur of the woods below, and 
fhe again leaned from the cafement, and | 
again looked, as if for intelligence, to the 
planet, which was now rifen high above 

the towers. ; 
Emily continued to liften, but no mufte 
came. ‘© Thofe were furely no mortal 
founds !”” faid fhe, recolleCting their en- 
trancing melody. ‘* No inhabitant of this 
cattle could utter fuch; and, where 1s the 
feeling, that could modulate fuch exquifite 
| ex pref- 
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expreffion ? We all know, that it has been 
afirmed celeftial founds have fometimes 
been heard on earth. Father Pierre and 
father Antoine declared, that they had 
fometimes heard them in the ftillnefs of 
night, when they alone were waking to 
offer their orifons to heaven. Nay, my 
dear father himfelf, once faid, that, foon 
after my mother’s death, as he lay watch- 
ful in grief, founds of uncommon {weet- 
nefs called him from his bed; and, on 
opening his window, he heard lofty mufic 
~ pafs along the midnight air. It foothed 
him, he faid; he looked up with confi- 
dence to heaven, and refigned her to his 
God.” 

Emily paufed to weep at this recollec- 
tion. ‘* Perhaps,” refumed fhe, ** perhaps, 
thofe ftrains I heard were fent. to comfort, 
—to encourage me! Never fhall I forget 
thofe I heard, at this hour, in Langue- 
doc! Perhaps, my father watches over 
me, at this moment!” She wept again in 

tender- 
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tendernefs. Thus paffed the hour in watch- | 
fulnefs and folemn thought ; but no founds 
returned ; and, after remaining at the cafe- 
ment, till the light tint of dawn began to 
edge the mountain-tops and {teal upon 
the night-fhade, fhe concluded, that they 
would not return, and retired reluétantly 
to repofe. 
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